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REVIEW OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


FRIDAY, MARCH 18, 1955 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE UnrTeD Nations CHARTER, 
Miami, Fla. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in the meeting 
room of the Miami Public Library, Senator Spessard L. Holland, 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Holland (presiding), and Senator Smith of New 
Jersey. 

Also present: Hon. Abe Aronovitz, mayor of the city of Miami; 
and Representative Dante B. Fascell, United States Representative 
from the Fourth Congressional District of Florida. 

Mr. Haywarp. Good morning. This United Nations hearing is 
now called to order. 

Will we all please rise while the Reverend Caxton Doggett, minis- 
ter of the Rader Memorial Methodist Church of Miami, Fla., delivers 
the invocation. 

(The invocation was delivered.) 

Mr. Haywarp. It is now my distinct pleasure to turn the meeting 
over to our principal representative and progressive mayor of the 
city of Miami, Mayor Abe Aronovitz. 


WELCOMING STATEMENT OF THE MAYOR 


Mayor Aronovrrz. Senator Holland, Senator Smith, Representa- 
tive Fascell, a few weeks ago I extended in behalf of the city of 
Miami and its citizens an invitation to the subcommittee of the For- 
eign Relations Committee to come here, as one of the few cities in the 
United States to hold meetings to hear suggestions for improvement, 
criticism, complaint, thoughts, ideas in this the 10th year of the United 
Nations Charter, and in accordance with the terms of the charter 
which provide for a meeting upon that subject. 

So it is a great honor and a privilege on behalf of the city of Miami, 
its citizens and the city commissioners, to welcome this committee 
here. 

The fact that we are holding hearings is certainly an expression of 
faith in mankind’s march to improve the conditions of the world, the 
opportunities and struggle in the striving for peace. 

Without this type of a hearing there would be frustration in the 
minds of the people. 

I certainly think it is a welcome opportunity because so many office- 
holders often arrogate to themselves the thoughts and the ideas that 
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they, and they alone, can solve the problems of mankind, and so this 
is but an expression of an opportunity for you, the people, to partici- 
pate in trying to improve the United Nations Charter. 

It is in that s spirit that we welcome you Senators and Representative 
Fascell to come back here with us and to have you and us participate 
in the solution of this great problem. 

Thank you very much. 


SENATOR HOLLAND’S OPENING STATEMENT 


Senator Hotianp. Mayor Aronovitz, Mr. Fascell, ladies and gentle- 
men, I am most happy to be in Miami, to be in Florida, to respond to 
this generous greeting from your distinguished mayor. 

I bring greetings from Senator George, the chairman of the sub- 
committee, and also the chairman of the Senate Committee on F oreign 
Relations, which carries such heavy responsibility at this time. 

Not only is Senator George serving in that capacity, but he is also 
President pro tem of the Senate, and has had to preside much lately. 
He is, moreover, the ranking member of the Finance Committee, and, 
I think, you have all noted that we have been discussing tax legisla. 
tion. 

He found it impossible to make this trip, although he had intended 
to be here to preside personally. 

He sends you his greetings and he asked me particularly to thank 
Mayor Aronovitz for the cordial invitation received by the commit- 
tee from the mayor to hold this meeting here in Miami. 

Other matters concerning the committee will come out in the formal 
record, and I will not take your time to state them, 

I do want to present though the distinguished member of the com- 
mittee who is here with me, and also our own distinguished Congress- 
man who sits with us by special invitation. We usually i issue invita- 
tions wherever the subcommittee goes for the Senators from the State 
where the hearing is held, and for the local Congressman to attend. 

The Senator who comes here hardly needs an introduction. Senator 
Alexander Smith has been long a member of the faculty of the Prince- 
ton University, authority on international affairs, a delegate only last 
year to the United Nations from the United States, who discharged 
there with tremendous ability and vigor his responsibility on the ‘be- 
half of all of our people. He has traveled literally all over the world 
in seeking to find the answers for the Foreign Rilations Committee, 
for the Senate, and, for our people is here with me. 

I just want to tell him how happy I am that he could come here to 
Florida. I wish he could stay longer, and I know you would want him 
to not only take a bow but to give you a brief statement at this time. 

Senator Alexander Smith. 


OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR SMITH 


Senator Smrru. Mr. Chairman and friends, I want to express my 
appreciation at being in this beautiful spot. I was in this city as long 
ago as about 10 years, and what you have done since then has just 
taken my breath away. 

I had the privilege of being on this journey with the distinguished 
chairman here, your Senator, Senator Holland. I admire Senator Hol- 
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jand. He belongs to the wrong political party—that is the only thing 
Ihave got against him. 

Iam a lone Republican on this visit. 

I was in Atlanta yesterday, in the heart of Georgia, with both Sen- 
ator Holland and Senator Sparkman. Senator Sparkman is from 
Alabama. What chance a poor Yankee from New Jersey had was 
hard to discern, but because of what we are doing here, there is great 
joy in this trip. 

As Americans, all without regard to any political distinction or any 
political issue, we are seeking to find a way to peace under the lead- 
ership of our great President Eisenhower and our good friend, Mr. 
John Foster Dulles. 

We are working together on the same team. These hearings are for 
the purpose of having the people of this country—and our subcom- 
mittee has been all over this country—express themselves so that we, 
who have the responsibility for approving amendments to the United 
Nations Charter, may know what you are thinking, and where you 
see defects or where you see opportunity to make this charter more 
effective. 

Now, we all know that we have had failures. We all know that 
we have had disappointments, but we are on the right road to world 
peace if we try to get the nations of the world together to settle inter- 
national disputes without recourse to war. 

We want to avoid having our young people killed in international 
conflicts. We must find: the road to peace and, with my good friend 
here, Senator Holland on this trip, we are dedicated to doing all we 
can to find out from you what your thoughts are. 

I am looking forward with great pleasure and interest to the sug- 
gestions you have to make. 

We had a wonderful hearing yesterday in Georgia. People did not 
agree at all. That was not the important thing. The important 
thing was the spirit in which they gave us their suggestions, and if 
they differed, that was good. We want to get the differences because 
that focuses the issues. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am happy to participate with you in your own 
State, which you are representing so nobly. I am sorry you are not 
a Republican, but that is all right. Here in the South we do the best 
we can. 

You are a great representative of your great State, as is Senator 
George Smathers. I know him very well, and I admire him very 
highly. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you very much, Senator Smith. 

I expect that Senator Smith is much too modest when he talks about 
not being able to contend with Senator Sparkman and me in Atlanta. 

Senator Smathers, I understand, is flying down from Washington. 
I hope he will be here before the hearing is over, and I know that you 
join me in that hope. 

We have with us our own distinguished Congressman who represents 
so ably the Miami and Key West areas, who has made such a splendid 
beginning already, and who is recognized as an able and courageous 
part of our Florida delegation. 
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I do not have to present him here at home, but we are glad to have 
with us your Congressman, Dante Fascell—if you will take a bow. 


OPENING REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN FASCELL 


Mr. Fascetn. Senator, of course, I am very happy to be home. It 
has been a long hard winter in Washington, and I am happy to see the 
sunshine. 

I want to express ny sincere appreciation for the courtesy extended 
to me by the Senate committee to allow me to sit in on this hearing. 

I want to express my commendation also to our very fine mayor, 
who took the initiative to bring this subcommittee here into the State 
of Florida, into Miami, particularly. I think it is a mighty fine thing. 

I just wanted to assure Senator Smith—he has been attending hear- 
ings here and there—that he will never attend another one or has he 
ever attended one that will be like this one. 

People in Florida are creative, they have a great deal of initiative; 
they are very firm in their opinions, and I think you will find some 


Capand people here who will make a splendid contribution to the 
thinking of this subcommittee. 


Senator Smiru. We are sure of that. 

Senator Hotitanp. Thank you very much, Congressman. 

Going back to Senator Smith for a moment, just so that you may 
know how fully he was at home, when we arr ived at the Hotel Biscayne 
Terrace last night, where we spent the night, here was this great flock 
of ladies and gentlemen, all in evening attire on the sidewalk to greet 
not the Senator from Florida and not the others who were there, 
but to greet the Senator from New Jersey, and it developed there was 
a Republican dinner going on there in the hotel. 

Senator SmiruH. I might say a $100 a plate dinner. 

Senator Hornanp. So we had to take a back seat and let Senator 


Smith claim his own or let his own claim him, whichever was the 
case, and I think both were the case. 


Well, thank you very much for this warm greeting. We will pro- 
ceed to the hearings. 

May I say that because of the large number of witnesses—and we 
are glad that there are a large number of witnesses—who have asked 
to be heard, we are obliged to make a limitation of time of 5 minutes 
to each witness. 

There will be a timekeeper who will notify you when 4 minutes 
are up, and we request the courtesy of your complying with the 5- 
minute limit. 

Of course, if there are questions from the committee here, that would 


extend the time until the questions are answered; but otherwise the 
5-minute limit will be strictly adhered to. 


BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE OF HEARINGS 


This is the eighth in a series of hearings being held by the Senate 
Subcommittee on the United Nations Charter outside the city of 
Washington. Last year, the subcommittee met in Ohio, Wisconsin, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Iowa, and Minnesota. Yesterday we had 


a most informative hearing in Atlanta, Ga., where 48 witnesses, by the 
yay, testified. 
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Other committees of Congress have frequently convened in various 
parts of the country to consider with the people issues of domestic 
concern. This is the first time, however, that a matter of general inter- 
est in the field of foreign relations has been treated in this fashion. 

In undertaking this series of hearings, the subcommittee has one 
object in view. We are here for your guidance and your assistance. 
We have come because we feel that there is much to be learned from 
citizens in all parts of this country on foreign as well as domestic 
questions. ; 

We are not here to conduct a public opinion poll but we are here 
to draw on the wisdom and the intelligence of the citizens who have 
offered to appear before us today. 

The business of this subcommittee concerns the United Nations 
and other international organizations in which the United States 
participates. Next year or the year after an international conference 
will probably be held to review the charter of the United Nations. The 
charter itself provided for consideration of this question 10 years after 
the founding of the United Nations. 

It is only common sense to be prepared before hand for this eventu- 
ality. We should have, before we go into any such conference, a sound 
idea of what changes, if any, in the charter will best serve the interests 
of the United States. 

The President conducts the foreign relations of the United States 
and therefore is responsible for our participation in an international 
review of the charter. But the Senate also has a responsibility. It 
has the constitutional responsibility of advice and consent in basic 
foreign policy undertakings. That is why the subcommittee on the 
United Nations Charter was established. It is our duty to help the 
Senate discharge its functions in this matter. 

In turn, we are seeking in these hearings, the aid and guidance of 
interested citizens. The witnesses who will appear before us today 
do so on their own initiative. They are performing a valuable service, 
not to us personally, but to their Government. They are helping to 
search out the path which will safeguard the Nation in peace. 

I hope the subcommittee will not attribute it only to my pride in 
my own great State of Florida, when I say that I am confident that 
this hearing today is going to prove of exceptional value to us in our 
work. I say this because I know that the people of Florida think 
deeply about foreign policy. 

I say it, too, because this State looking out as it does from three 
sides on the broad horizons on the southern seas, has many interests 
that extend beyond the confines of the United States. The site of this 
hearing, the great city of Miami, is just about at the geographic and 
population center of the Western Hemisphere. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR GEORGE 


Before proceeding to the first witness, I wish to read a letter which 
I received from Senator George who is Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on the United Nations Charter as well as Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee: 

DeaR SENATOR HoLLAND: As you know, the Subcommittee on the United Na- 


tions Charter of the Committee on Foreign Relations is scheduled to meet in 
Atlanta, Ga., and Miami, Fla., on March 17 and 18 respectively. As chairman 
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of the subcommittee, I would like very much to be able to serve at these meetings, 
especially in my own State. I find, however, that it will be impossible for me 
to be away from the Senate on the scheduled days because of official duties here 
in Washington. 

May I prevail upon you, therefore, to act as chairman for these two meetings? 
I know that there is considerable interest in the subject of the United Nations 
in the Southeast region of the country and I believe the subcommittee will fing 


the views of informed citizens in Georgia and Florida of great value in our 
work. 


With every wish for successful and profitable hearings, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
WALTER F.. GEORGE, 
Chairman. 


SENATOR HOLLAND'S POSITION ON SUBCOMMITTEE 


One word only as to my own presence on this committee: This is 
a special committee consisting of 6 members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee including not only the chairman, but the senior members 
and those who have served as delegates to the United Nations in behalf 
of our country, and it consists of 2 other members, 1 from each party, 
who are named for other reasons than membership on the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

I happen to be the one named from the Democratic side of the aisle. 
For what reason I was named I do not know, but I think that prob- 
ably the fact that Florida is the crossroads of travel herein the Western 
Hemisphere, and that Miami is the hub of such travel and of such 
cultural and other contacts with all of Latin America, may have had 
something to do with that assignment. 

I suggest also that the fact that my work has largely been in the 
field of agriculture may have had something to do with it because we 
find that the tremendous production of food in this country is some- 
thing that gives us, perhaps, the strongest influence that we have in 
international councils. 

Other nations of the earth can hardly conceive of a nation which, 
with over 160 million citizens of its own to feed, and feeding them at 
the highest standard of living known in the world, still has tremen- 
dous abundance to share with other free peoples of the earth. 

At any rate, I am happy to be on this committee, and I am happy 
to bring it here to our own State, and to hear now the testimony of 
devoted Americans from our own State as to their several points of 
view with reference to the United Nations. 

Senator Smrru. Might I just add that another reason for this dis- 
tinguished Senator being on this committee is his recognized ability 
and his keen interest in the subject of international affairs. 

As a member of the Foreign Relations Committee, I certainly wel- 
come him here in our group to carry on these hearings. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you very much. 

Call the first witness. 

Mr. Jonn Davis, Junior Chamber of Commerce, Miami. Mrs. 
Annelle Sterk of Tallahassee. 

Senator Hottanp. Mrs. Sterk, we are happy to have you. Will you 
proceed now in your own way to give your testimony on this subject? 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. ANNELLE STERK, TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 


Mrs. SterK. Thank you, Mr. Holland and Senator Smith, and Con- 
gressman Fascell—I guess I said “Mr. Holland” because I have known 

ou a long time. 

In June 1954 I attended the United Nations Institute in New York 
City, most of the sessions held at the United Nations Building, and 
sponsored bY New York University. 

As a teacher I was attending NEA at the time, and taking advan- 
tage of an opportunity to know more about an organization that I 
had always believed in very deeply. 

Throughout that Institute, I was deeply impressed with many 
things. 

Primarily I was impressed with attending the Security Council 
session on Guatemala. There I saw the Soviet Union cast the 60th 
veto. There I saw the United Nations’ participation cease in that 
incident. 

I saw intelligent men who were working to the best of their abilities. 

It seemed to me they were more playing with international maneu- 
vering than they were trying to find a just solution toa problem. They 
were playing fairly by the rules of the game at that time. 

What we needed, and what we need was something more to go on 
than rules of the game. 


THE VETO AND MEMBERSHIP 


I propose that the veto be abolished. I feel that with the veto 
abolished, man can more rapidly and more efficiently seek a legal 
solution to conflicts between nations. 

Very probably if the veto is abolished, universal membership in the 
United Nations will follow. This, I think, should be mandatory. 

To me it is an injustice for certain nations to be excluded from the 
deliberations of the United Nations. It is somewhat like taxation 
without representation, for which we fought in the Revolutionary 
War. 

Furthermore, it is the obligation of all nations which are so inter- 
dependent to carry their responsibility for the just functioning of 
national relationships. 

The veto and partial membership in the United Nations I consider 
stumbling blocks to the further legal development of what the United 
Nations needs to solve problems between nations. 

A further stumbling block, of course, is military armaments. 


DISARMAMENT 


I believe in disarmament. Disarmament will be difficult because it 
has to be on a total basis and on a universal basis. 

However, since nuclear weapons, the whole world is saying too 
inhuman to be used, since we have those nuclear weapons, largely as 
a threat of retaliation against another nation which might use them 
against us, common sense surely is soon going to tell us that to manu- 
facture something that we do not want to use except in retaliation does 
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not make sense. Soon all the nations of the world will come to that 
realization—that, I hope. 

I was further impressed at the United Nations with the spirit that 
I saw evidenced there, a spirit which they express in these terms quite 
often, the people who are working there, when they refer to the dignity 
and worth of the human being. 


That that great international body has as its core such concern for 


individuals, to me, I think, is tremendously encouraging; it is a 


healthy thing. To me it says that the United Nations is expressing the 
deepest aspirations of mankind. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you very much, Mrs. Sterk. The whole 
of your statement will appear in the record. 

Mrs. Srerx. Yes. 

(The prepared statement of Mrs. Sterk follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ANNELLE STERK, OF TALLAHASSE, FLA. 


In June 1954, I attended a 3-day institute in the United Nations, sponsored 
by New York University, which included attending the Security Council session 
on Guatemala, when the Soviet Union cast its 60th veto. There U. N. official 
participation in the Guatemala incident stopped. There I witnessed the inter- 
play of international politics in action, I saw intelligent men playing a game of 
chess, not primarily seeking a just solution to a problem. 

I propose that the veto, as one stumbling block to the development of legal 
solutions to problems between nations, be abolished. As a result of the abolition 
of the veto, universal membership in the United Nations would probably follow. 
I propose that universal membership be made mandatory. The concept of ex- 
cluding some nations from the deliberations of the United Nations repeats an 
injustice against which we fought our Revolutionary War, “taxation without 
representation.” 

The second stumbling block that I would have removed from the development 
of a legal code is military armaments. This will not be easy, because disarma- 
ment will have to happen on a universal basis. However, since the value of 
nuclear weapons lies not in their use, but only in their threat of retaliation, 
commonsense will some day dissuade the world from their manufacture. It will 
be more sensible to disarm and depend on legal codes for protection. 

I feel condfident that with the veto abolished and with a disarmament process 
assured, men would rapidly develop a legal code for just and moral relations 
between nations. 

During my stay at the United Nations Institute I was deeply impressed by 
the strong feeling that I saw so often evidenced for the “dignity and worth of 
the human being.” To see such concern for individuals at the core of this great 
international body said to me that the real aspirations of man are being ex- 
pressed by the United Nations. And it seemed to me that this was possible 
because the Chinese humorist, the French priest, the Dutch economist, that all 
the people I met there were citizens of the world who did not have to be con- 
cerned about supporting tottering colonial empires or national ambitions, and 
so they could be interested in people. This is healthy and right. Let us all 
work together to unfetter this high-minded institution so that the United Nations 
can also express man’s greatest urge, the will to live together in lawful peace. 


Senator Horianp. Senator Smith, do you have a question? 

Senator Smrru. Just one question: You are advocating the abolition 
of the veto. The question has been raised by different people at meet- 
ings we have attended, as to whether the veto should be abolished 
completely or only on questions of membership and aggression. 

It is felt by many that the United States would be in danger in the 
present state of the world if we did not have a veto for our own pro- 
tection in case of action by the Security Council that would be dis- 
advantageous to us. 

IT am just throwing that out as a suggestion. There is a difference 
on what the veto should cover. 
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Mrs. SrerK. Well, of course, in our own National Government we 
have a series of checks and balances, and checks and balances are very 
important wherever people work together, wherever there is unlim- 
ited power—there is that abuse of that power, in individual relation- 
ships and in group relationships. 

Senator Hotitanp. Thank you very much, Mrs. Sterk. 

The next witness, please. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. John M. Murrell, Miami. 

Senator Horzanp. We appreciate the applause, but we are going 
to have to save all the time we can, so I will ask the witness to proceed, 


STATEMENT OF JOHN M. MURRELL, MIAMI, FLA. 


Mr. Morretxt. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the 
committee, ladies and gentlemen, it is a great privilege as an Ameri- 
can citizen to appear here today and make a few remarks as to what 
I believe in. 

I have devoted a great deal of time ever since the inception of the 
United Nations in studying and attempting to find how we would 
solve the great problem that this world has been confronted with, 
with war. 

FAILURE OF THE U. N. 


I have come to the conclusion, after 10 years of the United Nations, 
that it is a 100 percent total failure. 

They can still make peace, and when I speak of peace, I speak of 
an honorable peace. 

When I think of our American boys wearing the uniform in the 
Red Chinese prisons, and God knows what is happening to them, and 
our Government waiting for the United Nations to go and rescue 
them—since when has our country, which was founded on bravery, 
ever gotten to the position we are in today, of running tagging to 
Red China through an emissary to try to get our boys in uniform 
released? It is the most disgraceful thing I ever heard. 

Now, instead of bringing peace, I would need an adding machine 
to tell you gentlemen—and I[ am sure you are well aware of the fact— 
that behind the Iron Curtain and the Bamboo Curtain millions of 
people have fallen since the beginning of the United Nations. 

I say that the word itself is fraudulent—*United Nations”—that 
is a misnomer. 

You know what is going on in the United Nations’ chambers, the 
arguments; you know what Russia has been doing. You know the 
guns and supplies that are being furnished the enemies of the free 
world; and yet we call it a United Nations. 

I could not help but be impressed when this meeting was opened 
with a prayer. Do you know how many prayers are ever said in the 
United Nations, like in your Congress and your House of Representa- 
tives and your Senate? 

Why should we lay down in the same bed with people who do not 
want peace except the kind of peace that they will insist upon and 
make us lose our freedom ? 

Now, this United Nations Charter, it is hardly necessary for me to 
remind you the part of it—part of this was the brainchild of one 
Alger Hiss who makes Benedict Arnold look like a great patriot com- 
pared to what he has attempted to do in the free world. 
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I say that ever since this United Nations Charter was organized, 
there is what is known as a domestic clause, which is article II, para- 
graph 7, which stated that nothing contained in the present charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to intervene in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state or shall re- 
quire members to submit such matters to settlement under the present 
charter. 

Gentlemen, you are aware of the fact that the Supreme Court of 
the United States has recently decided a case which, if there was one 
Justice less, we would probably have lost our sovereignty. This is in 
the case known as the Steel Seizure case. It is the most dangerous 
thing. 

So, if we cannot stay out of the United Nations, let us get back and 
make it a peace organization with limited powers, and let us keep 
our sovereignty. 


BACKGROUND OF THE CONGRESS OF FREEDOM 


Senator Hotianp. Your time is up. Thank you, Mr. Murrell. I 
have a question which, I think, would be of general interest. I note 
that you are testifying not only individually, but on behalf of the 
Congress of Freedom, Inc. 

Mr. Murrett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. I think this is a proper occasion to say that each 
witness who testifies representing some organized group should make 
that clear in the record so that the hearers may understand it, and 
the record may show it. 

Mr. Murrey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hottanp. What is the size of that organization ? 

Mr. Murrett. Senator, I could not give you the size of it, but I will 
say this: that the Congress of Freedom on April 25-30, is holding a 
convention in the city of San Francisco, and jt is being financed by 
citizens and not by the Government. 

We are going as a grassroots organization, people from all over the 
Nation, and when we get through we expect to see that there is a rec- 
ord of that convention duly presented to this committee so that it 
can be considered, and with such recommendations as they feel should 
be made, and whatever change should be made in the present setup. 

Senator Hotuanp. For the record I am asking that you supply us, 
when you can obtain it, with a statement of the size and general na- 
ture of the organization with which I personally am not familiar. 
Maybe other members of the committee are. 

Mr. Murrey. Yes, sir. We have several distinguished gentlemen 
who are members, in this audience. 

Senator Hottanp. Senator Smith, do you have any questions? 

Senator Smrrn. I do not have any immediate questions, but I would 
like to call the attention of Mr. Murrell to the fact that we do not all 
share the view that Mr. Alger Hiss wrote the Charter of the United 
Nations. We had in San Francisco when the charter was written, such 
outstanding citizens as the late Senator Vandenberg, with whom I was 
very intimately acquainted; Mr. John Foster Dulles, who is now 
Secretary of State; Mr. Harold Stassen. who is now a member of the 
present administration, and other men of that caliber. 
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I would not want to let the record show that Mr. Hiss—and none of 
us have any use for Mr. Hiss, of course—was the author of that docu- 
ment. I simply make that statement. 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Fascell, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Fascetn. No. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Murrett. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Murrell follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN M. MURRELL, ATTORNEY AT LAW, MIAMI, FLA. 


Testifying individually and on behalf of the Congress of Freedom, Inc., a non- 
profit corporation with its executive offices in Colorado Springs, Colo., made up 
of patriotic citizens of the United States, working in cooperation with the 
patriotic organizations of the United States. 

It might be pointed out to the committee that this coalition of grassroots, 
patriotic Americans, will meet for a week in San Francisco to analyze the United 
Nations in terms of the American principles of individual liberty, and un- 
doubtedly the conclusions reached and the recommendations made in San Fran- 
cisco should be weighed with considerable gravity by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. (Said meeting to be held April 25-30, 1955.) 

Having devoted much time to the study of the U. N. Charter and the actual 
operation of the U. N., I believe: 

First, the U. N. has been a complete failure in that it has proved its inability 
to stop wars and commands neither the universal respect nor the authority to 
enforce its decisions. 

Second, that there is a great danger of loss of American freedom, due to con- 
tinuous pressure, supported by some misguided Americans for transforming the 
United States into a super world government, as shown by the fact that although 
article 2(7) of the U. N. Charter provides in part: “Nothing contained in the 
present charter shall authorize the United Nations to intervene in matters which 
are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state or shall require 
members to submit such matters to settlement under the present charter,” the 
argument is now being advanced that there is no longer any real difference 
between foreign and domestic affairs, and that articles 55 and 56 of said charter 
have internationalized fundamental human rights, thereby lifting them from 
the area of domestic jurisdiction, and finally, the view adopted by the U. N. 
that subjects ceased to be matters of domestic concern when dealt with in a 
U. N. treaty or resolution of the General Assembly. 

Therefore, I conclude that the United States should withdraw from the U. N. 
forthwith and never join any similar organization, but in the event the United 
States should fail to so do, that the U. N. Charter be revised so as to make 
certain that American taxpayers’ money shall never be used to subvert our 
yovernment through UNESCO propaganda, or otherwise, and so that the U. N. 
revised charter be restricted and limited to matters effecting boundary disputes 
and other questions which have been, in the past, recognized as lying in the 
field of international law, and that the revised charter shall contain, in the words 
of the International Bar Association : 

“A clear enumeration of the powers intended to be conferred upon the United 
Nations by the member nations and a statement that the United Nations possesses 
no other powers.” 

Our Constitution is a legal embodiment of the idea that all men are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights which are not a revocable grant 
by government, and being God-given, no temporal authority can legitimately 
deny or abridge them. It is evident that if fundamental human rights come 
under the control of world government, as proposed in the U. N. draft Covenant 
on Human Rights, those rights will be lifted from the purview of domestic law 
of every nation and will be subject ot international definition and supervision 
in the form of a tentative grant capable of abridgement or denial and all corre- 
lative duties would be rendered independent of national law. Perhaps some peo- 
ple might derive benefits from a universal bill of right, but if America abandons 
the concept that human rights are divinely bestowed and inalienable, she will 
have betrayed the whole human race by insuring its ultimate enslavement. 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Homer Davies, of Coral Gables. 
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STATEMENT OF HOMER G. DAVIES, CORAL GABLES, FLA. 


Mr. Davies. Thank you, gentlemen, for the opportunity of ap- 
pearing here. 

When I get to talking you will see that I have undertaken a big 
job, and :I scarcely expect to make any very great impression in 5 
minutes ; et is my regret, but I will try. 

When Americans first heard of the plan to form the United Nations, 
the general impression was given out that it would be a discussion 
forum where plans and problems between nations could be discussed 
and ironed out. We all approved of that plan then and we still do. 

But, when the United Nations Organization was completed, it 
turned out to be a supergovernment, a world federal state with au- 
thority to make all sorts of laws and controls, to draft armies and 
draw money from our Treasury. We violently object to the United 
Nations having any of these powers over America. 


THE U. N. AS A WORLD STATE 


In effect, the United Nations promoters say to us, “Accept us as your 
leaders and we will put an end to all wars.” That spurious bait is cen- 
turies old. It has often won leadership, but has never ended wars. 

However, it is still good bait and gullible Americans are swallow- 
ing it hook, line, and sinker, If you want to know how much U. N. 
is going to stop wars, just consider the case of poor little Tibet. We 
never heard a murmur while Chinese Communists were gobbling it up. 

From the present trend of events it appears much more probable 
that the real purpose of those promoters was to make Russia secure 
in its possession and control of the many countries and hundreds of 
millions of people she managed to enslave during and after the war. 
For, if U. N. is to produce a world without war, the status quo must 
be preserved and U. N. is to have armed forces from every member 
state with which to preserve it. 

The U. N. Charter says that the Security Council “may take such 
action by air, sea, or land forces as may be necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace.” Thus, as long as Russia does not openly 
start a war, soldiers from all countries must join in holding her far- 
flung empire in bondage. A pretty clever idea, wasn’t it ? And wasn’t 
it a clever move to have Alger Hiss and Harry Dexter White among 
the chief architects of the U. N. Charter? As a result of this that 
charter is full of boobytraps for America just as we might have 
expected. 

For example, many lawyers think that articles 55 and 56 are so 
general and so loosely worded that, under them, the U. N. could do 
about anything it wanted to. 


DANGERS OF U. N. AS NOW CONSTITUTED 


If we stay in the United Nations as it is now constituted we will lose: 

Our independence and our sovereignty which has cost us hundreds 
of thousands of American lives to obtain and maintain. 

Our wonderful Constitution unique in all the world. 

Our exclusive right to make our own laws. 

Our exclusive right to establish and regulate our own courts. 
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Our right to control all expenditures of our own money. 

Our exclusive right to draft our own soldiers and say where and 
for what cause they will fight. 

We will lose, and maybe this is the most important of all, and lose 
our right to refuse admission of foreign armed forces onto our soil. 

All this we must give up if we remain in the United Nations. 

Why is this so? Because the U. N. Charter was ratified as a treaty, 
and as everyone knows, our Supreme Court has been ruling for the 
last 35 years that a treaty becomes a supreme law of the land, super- 
seding anything to the contrary in our Constitution and our laws. 
Whatever laws they pass or whatever demands they make, we must 
obey whether we like it or not. 

Senator HoLtanp. Your time is up. 

Senator Smith, do you have a question ¢ 

Senator Smirn. I appreciate very much your sincerity and interest, 
Mr. Davies, but I want to make it clear that there is not a thing that 
the U. N. can do which is binding on us unless it comes back to us in 
the form of a treaty, which we have to have ratified by a two-thirds 
vote of the United States Senate. 

Mr. Davies. Sir, is not the charter already ratified ? 

Senator Smiru. The charter is, but the charter is just a framework ; 
it does not bind us to anything except participation. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Davies follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF HOMER G. DAVIES ON THE SUBJECT OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


When Americans first heard of the plan to form the United Nations, the gen- 
eral impression was given out that it would be a discussion forum where plans 
and problems between nations could be discussed and ironed out. We all 
approved of that plan then and we still do. 

But, when the United Nations Organization was completed, it turned out to be 
a supergovernment, a world federal state with authority to make all sorts of 
laws and controls, to draft armies and draw money from our Treasury. We 
violently object to the United Nations having any of these powers over America. 

In effect, the United Nations promoters say to us, “Accept us as your leaders 
and we will put an end to all wars.” That spurious bait is centuries old. It has 
often won leadership, but has never ended wars. However, it is still good bait 
and gullible Americans are swallowing it hook, line, and sinker. If you want to 
know how much U. N. is going to stop wars, just consider the case of poor little 
Tibet. We never heard a murmur while Chinese Communists were gobbling it up. 

From the present trend of events it appears much more probable that the real 
purpose of those promoters was to make Russia secure in its possession and con- 
trol of the many countries and hundreds of millions people she managed to 
enslave during and after the war. For, if U. N. is to produce a world without 
war, the status quo must be preserved and U. N. is to have armed forces from 
every member state with which to preserve it. 

The U. N. Charter says that the Security Council “may take such action by 
air, sea, or land forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore international 
peace.” Thus, as long as Russia does not openly start a war soldiers from all 
countries must join in holding her farflung empire in bondage. A pretty clever 
idea, wasn’t it? And wasn’t it a clever move to have Alger Hiss and Harry 
Dexter White among the chief architects of the U. N. Charter? As a result of 
this that charter is fully of booby traps for America just as we might have 
expected. For example, many lawyers think that Articles 55 and 56 are so 
general and so loosely worded that, under them, the U. N. could do about anything 
it wanted to. 

If we stay in the United Nations as it is now constituted we will lose— 

Our independence and our sovereignty which has cost us hundreds of 
thousands of American lives to obtain and maintain ; 
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Our wonderful Constitution unique in all the world, 

Our exclusive right to make our own laws, 

Our exclusive right to establish and regulate our own courts, 

Our rights to control all expenditures of our own money, 

Our exclusive right to draft our own soldiers and say where and for what 
cause they will fight, 

And our right to refuse admission of foreign armed forces onto our soil, 

All this we must give up if we remain in the United Nations. 

Why is this so? Because the U. N. Charter was ratified as a treaty, and as 
everyone knows, our Supreme Court has been ruling for the last 35 years that 
a treaty becomes a supreme law of the land, superseding anything to the contrary 
in our Constitution and our laws. Whatever laws they pass or whatever demands 
they make, we must obey whether we like it or not. 

It is high time that Americans wake up to the fact that if they remain in the 
United Nations there is not a single law on our statute book or a single clause 
in our Consitution that U. N. cannot take away from us against our own will at 
any time. All that is necessary is for General Assembly to pass a contrary law 
on that subject. The foreign nations in the General Assembly can outvote us 
59 to 1; we are always completely at their mercy. 

Let us consider our Constitution; in it, no condescending and all-powerful 
government graciously grants to its subjects a few rights which can be taken 
away at any time by simply changing the law. Our Constitution is the voice of 
a sovereign people telling their Government what it can and what it cannot do. 
The greatness of America with our 70 percent of all the telephones in the world, 
90 percent of all the automobiles, washing machines, electric refrigerators, and 
what-have-you, with our billions of foreign aid to feed the starving and teach 
the backward nations how to help themselves, with our bulging warehouses and 
granaries, from which many of the starving and backward nations are fed—ail 
this is a direct result of the excellence of our Constitution. In the atmosphere 
of freedom produced by that inspired masterpiece, with its protections, its safe- 
guards and its free-enterprise system, the genius of man is able to soar and to 
create. David Sarnoff, chairman of Radio Corporation of America, said: “The 
flowering of science and technology has always occurred in countries where 
liberty prevails.” 

But now, if we stay in the U. N., we must give up all those precious sovereign 
rights in our Constitution, everything that has made us a great and prosperous 
nation and for what? * * * fora very dangerous mess of pottage. 

And to whom must we give up this wonderful heritage? * * * You guessed it. 
We must hand it over to those same backward nations on whom we are spending 
billions of dollars to feed and teach. We must make them our rulers. We must 
put ourselves at their mercy. 

How crazy can we get? 

As to the U. N.’s right to pass laws which we must obey, there certainly can 
be no question since the U. N. Charter has been ratified as a treaty by our 
Government. 

As to losing our Constitution, certainly much of its worth was lost when we 
surrendered all those sovereign rights. The rest of it will be whittled away 
through the years because any part of it is superseded by any contrary law which 
the U. N. passes. 

As to U. N.’s right to draw on our Treasury for as much as it wishes, there are 
probably many ways in which they have a right to do it but the two following 
examples must suffice : 

The U. N. Charter says that “the expenses of the United Nations will be borne 
by the member states as proportioned by the General Assembly.” 

No one doubts that the cost of operating the U. N. will grow enormously as 
time goes by. We need only recall how the operating costs of our own Govern- 
ment have doubled and redoubled since the days of Calvin Coolidge. Now, when 
the 59 nations upon whom we have been spending billions, vote to decide onto 
whose shoulders the bulk of this enormous cost shall fall, upon whose shoulders 
do you think they will place it—on our shoulders or on their own? 

The story of my second example of how the U. N. can take our money is related 
on page 10 of the Wall Street Journal for May 25, 1954. I will condense it for 
you, as follows: 

The World Health Organization, a subsidiary organization of U. N., referred to 
as WHO, recently wanted more money than had been allotted to them. All the 
representatives, except our own, voted unanimously to assess the United States 
for the extra money. Indignant Americans asked how can foreigners appropriate 
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money out of our Treasury against the will of all of us? On examination, how- 
ever, it was found that the charter of WHO seems to give them the right to do 
exactly that. 

Of course, the WHO, like many other U. N. agencies and departments, has not 
really got started yet. Give them time. The cost of hospitalization in America 
today runs about $100 per day. When WHO begins to extend these blessings to 
all the Hottentots, coolies, and untouchables of the world, we will really know 
that we are being “stung.” And, besides that, WHO is only 1 of 10 subsidiary 
organizations. Presumably all the others enjoy the same privilege of an 
unlimited supply of our cash. 

Superficial thinkers will say, “I don’t believe this. Americans and their Sena- 
tors of 10 years ago were not all dumb. Those Senators would never have voted 
for that.” That is a very good point. The truth is that those overworked Sena- 
tors of 10 years ago were tricked into signing away our American birthright and 
it is important that the following details of this trick be understood and 
remembered. 

Article Il, subparagraph 7, the U. N. Charter, states definitely that, “nothing 
contained in the present charter shall authorize the United Nations to intervene 
in matters that are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state * * * ” 

The attention of the Senators and Americans generally were repeatedly called 
to this passage, to show that it was entirely safe for them to accept the charter. 
Now, however, it is contended, and with some logic, that once any subject has 
been considered by the United Nations, it automatically becomes of international 
interest and is therefore no longer of purely domestic concern. 

Alger Hiss’ friend, Dean Acheson, accepted this point of view for the United 
States by stating, “there is now no longer any real difference between domestic 
and foreign affairs (see State Department Publication, No. 3972, Foreign Affairs 
Policy Series 26, released September 1950). Thus, were the Americans and their 
Senators of 1945 tricked into signing away to others the control over the most 
intimate details of our daily lives. 

And, do they intend to use this control? Well, listen to this: Mr. John P. 
Humphrey, the first Director of the U. N. Commission on Human Rights, made 
the following statement: 

“What the United Nations is trying to do is revolutionary in character. Human 
rights are largely a matter of relationships between the state and individuals and 
therefore a matter which has been traditionally regarded as being within the 
domestic jurisdiction of states. What is now being proposed is, in effect, the 
creation of some kind of supernational supervision of this relationship between 
the state and its citizens.” 

Can anyone doubt that they intend to regulate the most minute details of our 
lives? Does this sound anything like what we hear the Russian Government 
is doing today? 

But, there is still a chance to save our freedom. We can still withdraw from 
the U. N. We can recover all our precious heritage. This chance may not last 
for long. It is reported that a foreign socialist group will attempt, during the 
coming review of the charter, to put a clause into it which will make secession 
from the United Nations impossible. Gentlemen, the blocking of such a move 
is more important to America and our posterity than is life itself. If the 
American Senate ever ratifies that clause, liberty will have vanished from the 
face of the earth and the chains of slavery will have been forged about our 
wrists forever. 

Of course, membership in the U. N. has not appeared oppressive as yet, for 
two reasons: first, because many of its projects are still in the planning stage; 
and, second, because its real promoters will see to it that we are not hurt very 
much until we no longer have the right to withdraw. 

And how do you think we will fare when U. N. really gets going? How will 
the 59 votes of the other nations go? What influence will dominate the votes 
of the hottentots, coolies and untouchables of the world? Well, the following 
incident probably will give a true picture of how things will go: 

The Human Rights Commission of the U. N. consists of 18 members, 3 of 
which are Russians, and only 1 an American. The representatives of only three 
countries—England, Australia and America—enjoy anything like our concept 
of basie rights in their own countries. The others are such countries as China, 
India, Poland, Russia, ete. A summary of the proceedings of more than 400 
meetings of this Commission shows that it has refused again and again to include 
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a provision in the covenant guaranteeing the basic American right to own private 
property, and to be seeure in its enjoyment against arbitrary seizure by the 
Government. On the 3d of last March the Commission voted to shelve the dis- 
cussion of this subject indefinitely. Of this matter, Charles Malik, of Lebanon, 
the Chairman of the U. N. Human Rights Commission, said : 

“T think a study of the proceedings will reveal that the amendments we adopted 
to the old texts under examination responded for the most part more to Soviet 
than to western promptings. For the second year an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to include an article on the right to own property * * *. The concept of 
property and its ownership is at the heart of the great ideological conflict of the 
present day. It was not only the Communist representatives who riddled this 
concept with questions and doubts; a goodly portion of the non-Communist world 
had itself succumbed to these doubts. A study of this particular debate will 
reveal the extent to which the non-Communist world has been communistically 
softened or frightened. It seems incredible that in these economic matters, 
which reflect indeed much more than mere economic divergencies, the Western 


World is so div ided itself as to be incapable of presenting a common front against 
communism,’ 


I guess that will answer the question of who will dominate the United Nations 
of the future. 


For God’s sake, let us get out of this trap while there is still time. Let us 
withdraw from the U. N 

Senator Hotitanp. The next witness. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. McGeachy. 

Senator Hotianp. Glad to have you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF D. P. McGEACHY, JR., CLEARWATER, FLA. 


Mr. McGeacuy. Senator Holland, for some strange reason I call 
my name McGeachy, in spite of the way it is spelled. 

Senator Hottanp. That is a good custom out in Santa Rosa County. 
I do not know whether you are related to them or not. 

Mr. McGracuy. Yes; they are relatives of mine. 

Senator Hottanp. I am happy to have you here. 

Mr. McGracuy. I am speaking as an individual and not as an official 
representative of any organization. 

I am a minister of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
and have been for the past 29 years. I am at present pastor of the 
Peace Memorial Presbyterian Church of Clearwater, Fla., where I 
a4 e served for the past 13 years 

I do not know whether I should add, for the benefit of Senator 
Smith, that is in Pinellas County, and there are some Republicans 
up there. 

Senator Smiru. I am very glad to hear there are. 

Senator Hottanp. That was not a matter I expected to mention in 
the hearings, but go right ahead. 

Mr. McGeacny. Senator Holland, that was an interjection. 

My reason for appearing before this committee is my deep inter- 
est in the needs of human beings and my concern about their future 
under present circumstances. I wish to say to you that I am earnestly 
and heartily in favor of our Government seeking to strengthen the 
United Nations Organization as an agency for maintaining interna- 
tional peace. 

It is my belief that it must be possible to substitute some measure 
of conference and some measure of international law for the settle- 


ment of international disputes in the place of the process of killing 
and the tragedy of war. 
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I believe that the United Nations Organization is a beginning in that 
direction. I do believe that it needs to be strengthened to the point 
where it has actual powers to control the instruments for making war. 

I do not wish to offer specific or detailed suggestions for the revision 
of ne charter, because I think that these matters need to be worked out 
in the process of study by experts. 

I do want to express the earnest wish that changes be made to give 
international control over the instruments of warfare and the rela- 
tionships of nations that lead to conflict. 

I believe that these powers should be limited to these matters and 
not further infringe the sovereignty and internal rights of our Nation 
or of any other. 

I do believe that an adequate force for inspection and police of the 
armaments and instruments of war can be achieved without infring- 
ing on these rightful matters of internal welfare and of national 
sovereignty. 

I want, asa pee interested individual, to urge that revisions of 
the charter of the United Nations Organization be made in this direc- 
tion. 

Someone must control the tremendous powers for destruction that 
are available in the world at the present time. I do not wish any 
other nation to have that control. I do not believe that we in this 
Nation desire to have that control ourselves over other peoples. 

I do believe that a joint international control of these matters is 
of the essence of our continued existence, and I enter my earnest 
conviction to this end and my earnest request that you worthy gentle- 
men seek to lead us and our Nation in that direction. 

Senator HotiaNp. Thank you very much. 

Senator Smith ? 

Senator Smiru. I have no questions, but I just want to thank you 
for your statement. 

The spirit of your statement is that we are all seeking in some 
way to control these destructive armaments that may lead to the 
destruction of civilization unless we work together with the peoples 
of the world in bringing about a solution. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hotnanp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McGeacny. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Hottanp. The next witness, please. 

Mr. Davis. Don Bell. 

Senator Hotianp. Mr. Bell? 

Senator Smith, will you assume the chairmanship for a moment 
while I leave the room ? 

Senator SmirH. You may proceed, Mr. Bell. 


STATEMENT OF DON BELL, EDITOR, TIME FOR TRUTH 
PUBLICATIONS, PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Mr. Bei. First, Mr. Chairman, I should like to qualify myself, 
because this is a rather personal statement I am going to make. 

During World War II I was officially the first war correspondent 
killed duri ing that war. Actually I was lolling in a prison camp for 3 
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years while the other boys were fighting a war, but 10 years ago I was 
released through General MacArthur’s United Nations Forces. 

I was getting ready to go back to work again as a correspondent 
for the Mutual Broadcasting System. Unfortunately, I wanted to 
take a bomber mission with the Navy, and got shot down over Amo 
and I almost missed the entire organizational meeting of the United 

Nations. 

After being officially killed twice—yes, I was killed in that bomber 
crash—and spending 3 5 years in prison camps, I would certainly want 
some organization which would work for world peace. 

I was a little tired of war, so I was pretty happy to get to the United 
Nations organizational meetings as a qualified cor “respondent. 

Although I had been in jail all this time and knew nothing about 


the United Nations, at least I could approach it with an open mind. 
I had not been brainwashed. 


THE VETO POWER 


The rather amazing thing to me was that 10 years ago exactly the 
same things that are being talked about now as proposed amendments 
were being talked about then, particularly the veto power. 

The one man I knew quite well was Delegate Harold Stassen. I 
asked him, “How come the veto power anyway in a so-called demo- 
cratic group of nations getting together, and still five were going to 
have supremacy over all “the others ?” 

He said, “Don, it is like this: Our United States Senate would never 
ratify the United Nations Charter as a treaty if we did not have any 
veto power in it, because when the war is over the United States alone 
will be a wealthy country. The rest of the nations of the world will 
want what we have. They can do it through the United Nations; de- 
mand that we share our wealth with the rest of the world. Only the 
veto power will prevent this from sacrificing our entire economic 
standard of living.” 

He said, “We will give the wealth to people voluntarily, but we will 
not allow them to take it away from us by legislation.” 

Well now, I think Mr. Stassen was absolutely right, because he is 
giving our wealth away, and we are regs it voluntarily, whereas it 
cannot be done yet through the U nited Nations. 

It certainly will be if the veto power is abolished. That is the one 
little tiny bit of sovereignty we still have. 


DANGER OF U. N. POWERS 


So far as these other arene eens are concerned, articles 55, 56, and 
57—and, Senator Smith, I disagree entirely with what you said that 
they cannot do what they w ant to with us through the implementa- 
tion—that is already in the charter, those three articles, article 55, say- 
ing that we will do all of these things toward human rights—article 
56, being our pledge that we will implement them, and article 57 
creating a world cabinet for a world executive for a world govern- 
ment through all of the specialized agencies of NATO—we “do not 
need any amendments to do any of that. They can go ahead and do 
it to us right now. The only thing we have is the “veto to prevent 
doing all of that. 
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Now, since writing my statement for you gentlemen something has 
come up which causes me to change my testimony slightly. 

Two days ago there was confirmed for the United States Supreme 
Court by you gentlemen or your body, that is, now Associate Justice 
Harlan, a man committed to internation: lism, regional and/or gov- 
ernment. 

Gentlemen, you have already sacrificed every power you ever had 
to the Executive. You no longer are Senators other than in name. 

In confirming Judge H: irlan now the Executive has the judicial 
ability to do anything i it wishes to do to our United States, the Senate 
and the House of Repr esentatives, notwithstanding. 

Gentlemen, we do not even really need this meeting here because 
you can do nothing about it. We are lost now unless you gentlemen 
get up on your hind legs and decide to get us out of the United Na- 
tions. 

Senator Hotianp. I think it might be timely for me to say that I 
think the witness overlooks a good many things in quite recent history. 


INDEPENDENCE OF CONGRESS 


I recall that Congress in a period of a very few years has passed 
four very controv ersial items of legislation inc luding some, I am sure, 
in fields in which he is interested, such as antisubversion legislation, 
such as the Immigration Act, and others, over the veto of the Presi- 
dent. Iam sure he will recall, if he refreshes his memory just a little, 
we have also refused to confirm Presidential appointments and that 
we will stand ready to continue to exercise our full rights as Senators. 

I am sure it goes for the Members of the other body, that we do not 
propose at all to make our Government a government where there 
shall be no separation of powers in a real way. I think it rather beside 
the question to even suggest that either this committee or anyone else 
in the Senate or in the House of Representatives would, for a moment, 
consider any such course of action. I could not let that matter go 
unnoticed at this time. 

So far as the present speaker is concerned, if that were the purpose 
of the Senate of the United States, the Senator from Florida would 
have much more interesting and friendly contacts with his fellow 
citizens than to become a member of such body. 

We recognize our responsibility, and we expect to carry it out. We 
have done so on numerous occasions since I have been there. 

A great many of our citizens think we have gone too far to prevent 
the enactment of legislation in which they were interested. I say 
again that in trying ‘to do what we thought was right, we have stood 
up for the continuation of the division of the powers and the assertion 
of legislative power on behalf of all of our people and of the Nation 
whenever we feel it is necessary for us to do so, 

Senator Smith, do you have any questions ? 

Senator SmirH. No questions, except to concur fully with what you 
have just stated, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you. 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. Bell follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Don BELL, Epitor, TIME FoR TRUTH PUBLICATIONS, 
PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Ten years ago, serving in my capacity as staff correspondent for the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, I attended the organizational meetings of the United 
Nations at San Francisco, as an official observer. 

To me, it seems no coincidence that many of the issues presently being con- 
sidered in amendment form were equally controversial issues at the very begin- 
ning of the United Nations Charter. 

For example, article 37 of the U. N. Charter, which regulates voting in the 
Security Council, was a subject of much debate 10 years ago. Today, it is the 
issue which probably has aroused most controversy and inspired greatest de- 
mands for charter revision. It is required under article 37 that cetain decisions 
be made only with the unanimous concurrence of the five permanent members of 
the Security Council; the United States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, 
the Government of Nationalist China, and the Government of France. Any of 
these nations may block or “veto” anything other than a “procedural” question, 
even though it be approved by an almost unanimous majority of the 11-nation 
council. 

The idea of creating a so-called democratic union of nations, and then giving 
five selected nations the absolute power of the veto on any important matter, 
struck me as incongruous 10 years ago. So, I asked Delegate Harold Stassen 
about the incongruity. I cannot recall his exact words, but I shall never forget 
the import of his explanation. He told me that all delegates recognized the 
clumsy circumstances which this veto provision might develop. But he also said 
that, in checking the reactions of Senators Tom Connally and Arthur Vanden- 
berg, principle senatorial delegates at the meeting, it was certain that the United 
States Senate would never approve the United Nations Charter as a treaty—and 
therefore superseding the Constitution of the United States—if that veto clause 
were omitted. And he explained it this way: 

At war’s end every member of the United Nations would be destitute and 
looking for help, except the United States. Without the power of the veto, the 
majority of the nations could get together, pass a resolution demandjng that the 
United States share its wealth with the rest of the world. As a member of the 
United Nations we would be forced to honor that demand; if we did not have 
the veto power. That’s why the veto, said Mr. Stassen. He added that he was 
sure the United States would be willing to share its wealth with the world ona 
voluntary basis, but it would never honor a demand that we share our wealth. 

Mr. Stassen turned out to be right on both counts. As FOA Director, he’s 
doing a grand job of sharing our wealth, but on a supposedly “voluntary” basis. 

To me, Mr. Stassen’s argument of 10 years ago is just as timely and pertinent 
today as then. If we are to save anything of the sovereignty of the United 
States, or any of its economic advantages, then we must do 1 of 2 things: retain 
the veto power or get out of the United Nations entirely. I, and the people for 
whom I speak, prefer the latter course. 

Second most controversial issue of today—and one which is to be resolved 
through a hundred or more interlocking amendments, conventions, declarations, 
etc.—has to do with what has come to be called human rights. That issue was 
just as hot 10 years ago as it is today. Remember that in 1945 we were brain- 
washing ourselves with a thing called the four freedoms. We were fighting a 
war to give to all the people of all the world freedom from want and fear, freedom 
of speech and religion. In order to secure these things for the world, with 
special exceptions for dear Uncle Joe, of course, we were willing to do most 
anything short of sacrificing our very Bill of Rights. I asked Alger Hiss why 
we didn’t go whole hog on that one, too. He replied, in all seriousness, that we 
ecouldn’t build a perfect charter at the first meetings of nations, but that all 
imperfections could be taken care of at a charter revision meeting 10 years 
later; and that to ensure such a meeting being held, it would be written into the 
charter. And it was. And, to silence the oppositions of the extremist liberals 
who wanted Utopia today, articles 55, 56, and 57 of the charter, as written, 
would have to do for the first 10 years. 

Article 55: “With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and well 
being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among nations 
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pased on respect for the principle of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples, the United Nations shall promote: 
“a, high standards of living, full employment and conditions of economic 
and social progress and development ; 
“b. solutions of international economic, social, health and related prob- 
lems; and international cultural and educational cooperation; and 
“ce, universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language or 
religion.” 

Article 56: “All members pledge themselves to take joint and separate action 
in cooperation with the Organization for the achievement of the purposes set 
forth in Article 55.” 

Article 57: “1. The various specialized agencies, established by intergovern- 
mental agreement and having wide international responsibilities, as defined 
in their basic instruments, in economic, social, cultural, educational, health 
and related fields, shall be brought into relationship with the United Nations in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 63. 2. Such agencies thus brought into 
relationship with the United Nations are hereinafter referred to as specialized 
agencies.” 

Article 55 tells us what we’re supposed to do about human rights and allied 
subject. Article 56 is our promise that we'll do these things. And article 57 
tells us that these specialized U. N. agencies form the world cabinet of a world 
executive in a world government. 

So, why should be concern ourselves with human rights covenants, genocide 
conventions, motherhood conventions, international labor laws, international 
health laws, and all the rest? The instrumentality to affect all these things as 
international law is already embodied in the United Nations Charter. We don’t 
need amendments to make them effective. All we need is one more Supreme 
Court Justice who will admit that, as a treaty, the present United Nations 
Charter supersedes the United States Constitution—in these respects, and it 
seems you gentlemen are giving us that one necessary Supreme Court Justice. 
So why any amendments on the subject? They’d just clutter up the charter and 
make it as cumbersome as our own Internal Revenue Code. 

As citizens of a still somewhat sovereign United States, our concern is not with 
debating amendments which would add to the powers of the United Nations. 
Our concern should be with amendments which will pull the teeth of the serpent 
before every liberty for which Americans before us have fought and died, be 
lost to our children. 

Ten years ago, the people of the United States were willing to accept almost 
anything which bore a promise of bringing peace to a troubled and war-weary 
world. If the United Nations actually were that instrument of peace, the 
American People would stand behind it today. But, let’s look at the record. 
The pro-U. N. record. 

We are told that it was a major achievement of the U. N. to force the Soviet 
to quit Iran and thus avoid a war in the Middle East. Actually, there could 
have been no intention of war at that time, in that place, for the fate of the 
contrived State of Israel was hanging in the balance. Prevention of war in Iran 
was simply a part of what has been the U. N.’s major achievement; creation 
of the State of Israel. But, once created, thanks to Harry Truman, the U. N. was 
not strong enough to prevent the war which occasionad that nation’s birth. 

We are told that it was a major achievment of the U. N. to bring peace to 
Indonesia. But we forget that such a war in 1946 or 1947 would have upset 
Soviet Russia’s timetable. First, there must come conquest of China, the war in 
Korea, the war in Indochina. If serving the purposes of the Soviet Union is to 
be cited as an achievement of the United Nations, so be it. So far as the United 
States is concerned, about all this major achievement did was help set the stage 
for the murder of American men in Korea. 

As for recent achievements in the field of peace, it’s a bit difficult to find any. 
To maintain a type of peace in Europe, it was necessary for us to create a NATO, 
a regional alliance whose decisions are made independently of the United Nations. 
In order to maintain a type of peace in Asia, it was necessary to create a SEATO, 
a regional alilance which even ignored the existence of U. N. in its creation. Like- 
wise ANZUS, BRUTO, and all the other regional alliances of nations; all estab- 
lished because the United Nations could not do the job of ensuring the peace. 

For the past 2 years our Secretary of State has roamed the world seeking peace, 
but always avoiding the United Nations in that search. 
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Finally, because I am told this statement will never be published if it becomes 
too long; I can see not a single reason for amending the United Nations Charter 
in any manner. 

I can, however, offer a score of reasons for abolishing that charter entirely ; and 
shall do so to my subscribers and readers when reporting to them on the results 
of this hearing. 

I further request permission to have that report to my readers made a part 
of the official record of this Senate subcommittee. 

Senator Hotianp. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Davis. Robert Clay Kime. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT CLAY KIME, PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Mr. Kime. My name is Robert Clay Kime, I am an attorney; I prac- 
tice law in Palm Beach; I am speaking for myself. 

I am very pleased with the wish of this committee to secure the grass- 
roots opinion on the matter of the United Nations. 

I have always been certain, and I am sure, that our citizens are quite 
capable of making right decisions, assuming they have all the facts. 

he great preponderant mass of opinion ‘makers would lead us to 

believe ‘official opinion has been for the U. N. and its ultimate expan- 
sion into a world government. 

For the opinion makers I have contempt; to their aims and purposes 
for the United Nations I am unalterably opposed. 

Our wonderful country was panel upon inspired unalterable 
principles under God, the natural inalienable rights of man. 

These rights are equal justice, security of labor and property, the 
amenities of civilized institutions, and the benefits of an orderly society. 

Without these rights, government is usurpation, and man cannot 
aspire to fulfill his destiny under God. 

The United Nations has failed to define these principles by charter. 

Now, liberty has risen in consequence of an elaborate and delicate 
process, and its perpetuation depends upon retaining those principles 
which have guided man in in + weary ascent from the sav age to 
the citizen of this great republic. 

The United Nations Charter does not provide protection for these 
principles because some member nations objected. 

By our failure to insist upon our most cherished principles, we com- 
promised. A compromised principle is no principle. 


DANGER TO SPIRITUAL VALUES AND PROPERTY RIGHTS 


According to its charter, God has no place in the United Nations; 
according to its char ter, personal property rights we Americans have 
had assured to us by our Constitution, our Bill of Rights, by a long 
line of legal decisions, have no place in the United Nations. 

The United Nations Human Rights Commission debated whether 
the right to own property was a fundamental human right. Only 2 
of the 18 nations represented on the Commission voted to uphold 
property rights. 

The watchword of our Revolution of 1776 was “Liberty and Prop- 
ert 

he loss of principle is neither material nor spiritual progress. We 
Americans cherish our proven traditions of the past. 

Innovation is a devouring conflagration more often than a torch 

of progress. 
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May I respectfully and humbly urge that in your analysis and your 
recommendations regarding the United Nations, you always keep in 
mind the word “principle,” and may I respectfully remind you that it 
is our duty as citizens of our great Republic to see that you do so. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you very much, Mr. Kime. 

I want to make it clear, if I have not done so already, that in each 
case the witness does not deprive himself of being fully heard by con- 
densing his remarks as you have done. Yur full statement will 
appear in the record. 

We appreciate your presentation. 

Mr. Kime. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Kime follows :) 


STATEMENT BY RosertT CLAY KIME, ATTORNEY, PALM BEACH 


For over 10 years, the people of the United States have been regularly and 
consistently assured of the importance and necessity of the United Nations. The 
assumption (to me a violent one) that the United Nations is the one last hope 
of humanity, ignores the basic, fundamental principles upon which our Nation 
was based and the very reason for its creation and existence. 

It is so easy in the press of argument to become bogged down in a morass of 
unintelligible trivia and, consequently, to completely lose sight of the original 
purpose—whether that purpose be good or bad. 

This assumption of U. N. necessity and the resultant conglomeration of debate 
and data on its mechanics, to me, does ignore certain unchangeable truths— 
the rights of man. 

“In denying their (man’s) false claims of right, I do not mean to injure those 
which are real, and are such as their pretended rights would thoroughly destroy. 
If civil society be made for the advantage of man, all the advantages for which 
it is made become his right. It is an institution of beneficence; and law itself 
is only beneficence acting by rule. Men have a right to live by that rule; they 
have a right to do justice, as between their fellows, whether their fellows are 
in public function or in ordinary occupation. They have a right to the fruits of 
their industry, and to the means of making their industry fruitful. They have 
a right to the acquisitions of their parents; to the nourishment and improvement 
of their offspring; to instruction in life, and to consolation in death. Whatever 
each man can separately do, without trespassing upon others, he has a right to 
do for himself; and he has a right to all which society, with all its combinations 
of skill and force, can do in his favour. In this partnership all men have equal 
rights: but not to equal things. He that has put 5 shillings in the partnership, 
has as good a right to it, and as he that has £500 has to his larger proportion. But 
he has not a right to an equal dividend in the product of the joint stock; and as 
to the share of power, authority, and direction which each individual ought to 
have in the management of the state, that I deny to be amongst the direct original 
rights of man in civil society: for I have in my contemplation the civil social 
man, and no other. It is a thing to be settled by convention.”—( Reflections, 
Works IT, 331-32, Edmund Burke.) 

This statement by Edmund Burke is as true today as it was in the 1700’s 
when made. 

The Constitution of the United States guarantees us these same rights. In my 
study of the United Nations Charter, I do not find such assurances of protection 
for these sights. And since, to secure these rights and religious freedom, our 
country was founded; a Constitution formed which protected and assured them ; 
and a patriot gave us the phrase—“Give me liberty or give me death”; I ask you 
now—Why am I told to give up that which has made our country great and 
has made our lives worth while, materially and spiritually? 

IT am unable to suggest to you a revision of the charter which would adequately 
guarantee such principles. Perhaps it can be done, It does not appear to be 
possible. 

Perhaps the danger to the United States can best be demonstrated by one 
specific example—the right to ownership of private property. 

Our Bill of Rights (art. V) states: ‘No person shall be * * * deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use, without just compensation.” This is again stated in the 
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Bill of Rights, article -IV : “* * * nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law.” Thus, private property is 
recognized. 

The Supreme Court (1908) defines “due process of law” : “No change in ancient 
procedure can be made which disregards those fundamental principles * * * 
which * * * protect the citizen in his private right and guard him against the 
arbitrary action of the Government.” (The Constitution of the United States, Its 
Sources and Its Application, by Thomas James Norton, p. 241.) 

On the other hand, the Communist manifesto of 1848 demands: 

1. Abolition of property in land, and application of all rents of land to 
public purposes. 

2. A heavy progressive income tax. 

3. Abolition of all rights of inheritance. (Norton, Undermining the Con- 
stitution, p. 57, footnote. ) 


THE U. N. AND PRIVATE PROPERTY 


A fundamental right and necessity of our way of life is the right to own private 
property. Watchwords of the American Revolution were: “Liberty and Prop- 
erty.” You cannot have one without the other. But what does the United 
Nations Say on this vital issue? 

The Assembly of the U. N. on December 21, 1952, passed Resolution 626 (VII). 
The title of this was “Right to Exploit Freely Natural Wealth and Resources.” 
Under this a country can nationalize its natural resources as an inherent right 
of its sovereignty and the thought back of this is that private property impinges 
on national sovereignty. There is not even provision for compensation to foreign 
investors. This resolution passed by 36 to 4 (20 abstentions). A similar resolu- 
tion had passed the Second Committee 10 days earlier by 31 to 1 (19 abstentions). 
That one vote was ours. 

On important economic and socioeconomic questions we are frequently outvoted. 

In the 2 years since the passage of Resolution 626 (VII), it has not been re- 
pealed or amended. No subject has been more controversial in the U. N. than 
the right of owning private property. Is there any way that we, with our one 
vote, can save private property for our people if we continue in the U. N.? There 
is not. Thirty-six nations have said no. And this in spite of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, article 17. 

The U. N. is not a government but an organization. Its stated purpose was to 
maintain the peace of the world, not to legislate by treaties and covenants, or 
through executive agreements, for the American people. 

So long as the present U. N. stands, our way of life is insecure. 

If you have started down the wrong road, pressing on down that road will not 
bring you to the right destination. 


Senator Hotianp. Call the next witness, please, sir. 
Mr. Davis. Charles Murphy. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. MURPHY, DISABLED AMERICAN 
VETERANS 


Mr. Murrny. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, my name is Charles W. 
Murphy; I am a resident of Hialeah, Fla. Iam here representing the 
Disabled American Veterans, as the Americanism chairman for the 
first district council. It comprises the greater part of south Florida. 

Iam also the Americanism chairman for the Hialeah-Miami Springs 
Chapter No. 43, DAV. 

The United Nations has been a great bone of contention for a good 
many years. 

When I was discharged from the service, I, like so many disabled 
veterans, looked toward the United Nations as some sort of a way to 
wipe out disabled veterans all together. Perhaps, I might-say, that 
the Disabled American Veterans are, perhaps, a unique organization 
in the sense that they are working to be nonexistent. 

The less wars we have, the less disabled veterans we will have. 
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There are several things that I submitted to you in my statement 
which are quite brief. 

We do not feel we want to deal in one specific subject. We would 
like to go into more or less generalities, things that we feel are close 
to us, because so many of our disabled veterans were badly wounded 
and maimed, and we do not like to have it happen again. 


ANY REVISIONS TO TAKE ACCOUNT OF CONSTITUTION, RELIGION, PROPERTY, 
AND LIBERTY 


We state that any revision of the charter must be to strengthen our 
Constitution. From its adoption the Constitution has been a strong 
voice crying out sometimes in the wilderness of ignorance. It has 
always proclaimed our rights and freedoms as individuals even though 
we were sometimes too ready to give up some of those freedoms. 

Any revision of the United Nations Charter must be in the direc- 
tion of guaranteeing individual ownership of property. 

I might state here, I do own property, and I would hate like the 
devil to lose it. I worked hard for it, and I fought hard for it. I 
might say this is a feature of the American way of life also. The 
United Nations should not conflict with it. 

Any revision of the United Nations Charter should be in the direc- 
tion of dedicating it to God. This is the American way—“One Nation 
Under God.” 

How can we hope to gain peace through an organization that is not 
consecrated to God? Any revision must include absolute, unqualified 
religious freedom. 

Any revision of the United Nations Charter must be to guarantee 
government by the people. This is the American way. We would 
hold in contempt any system of government in which the power to 
govern is not freely derived from the people. If the United Nations 
Charter is to be revised we demand it be a charter for free and inde- 
pendent people, who wish to remain so. If the United Nations Char- 
ter is to be revised, it seems to us quite logical that the United States 
is in the best position to spearhead such revision. 

Freedom in our country is not a theory, it is an absolute working 
fact. Liberty which was so hard fought for by our Founding Fathers 
has never been relinquished. 

Therefore, any revision of this charter with human welfare in mind 
must come primarily from a nation which is a pioneer in human wel- 
fare; rather than a dictator-dominated country which knows freedom 
only as a theory. 

This basically is the position of the Disabled American Veterans— 
I might say I am speaking locally, and this does not mean I am speak- 
ing for the national organization—toward the United Nations in 
general and revision of the charter in particular. 

We would refuse to accept the United Nations unless it is com- 
pletely compatible with our American way of life, with our Ameri- 
can institutions and our American Constitution. 

Thank you, that is my statement. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you very much, Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Morrny. If I might add a little humor here, it is too bad this 
was not held here yesterday with these beautiful green glasses, so that 
it would be a real celebration of Saint Patrick’s Day. 
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Indeed, much of our present talk of defense against these weapons 
js obsolete. One recent writer put it this way: 

Those who talk of defenses, like perfecting radar and fighter-plane networks, 
are deluded by the notion that our vulnerable “neck” can be protected by some 


superchromium collar. It can’t be; militarily the battleship New York is obso- 
lete ; militarily, so is the city of New York. 


As Albert Einstein has said: 


Atomic bombs kill cities as bullets kill men. 
NEED FOR ARMAMENT CONTROL 


The United Nations in its short history has made notable progress 
toward remedying this obsolescence and bringing man’s governmental 
machinery abreast of his physical machinery. 

It has the overwhelming support and approval of the American 
people. But it is time to take a further step by giving it more explicit 
power and making it avowedly and legally what it “has always been 
supposed to be—namely, man’s machinery to deal with and regulate 
international threats to the general welfare. 

I think the American people for their part are ready to see the 
necessary changes made to bring this about, and I hope this com- 
mittee for its part will recommend that the necessary steps be taken 
by our own Government to achieve this end as soon as possible. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you, Professor Vance. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT RELATING TO CONGRESS 


Maybe just one little comment here might be an addition to what 
you have had to say on “destructibility” of weapons now in being 
or about to being in being, whether explosive weapons or germ weapons 
or others, whic h we do not like to contemplate, but which do exist. 

I do not know how many of the audience here know there is pend- 
ing a constitutional amendment which would depart from the time- 
honored doctrine in our country of requiring the Members of the 
House of Representatives to be always, under all conditions, selected 
by their people, rather than by a governor. The point is that 
States have different districts, different areas which have different 
political points of view which would not be represented if a governor 
had the power of appointment. 

But now that the capital of the United States can be destroyed in the 
twinkling of an eye, an amendment is pending and being studied by 
the committees of the Senate and the House of Representatives under 
which, if such a destruction should come in such a way as to impair the 
immediate ability of the House of Representatives to command a 
quorum, the President, acting through the governors of the several 
States would have the right to recreate » immediately a quorum. 

That, of course, can be done now in the Senate. All Senators are pre- 
sumed to be expendable, and can be replaced by action of their gover- 
nors under our Constitution. 

The sole point of this remark is to call to your attention in a rather 
serious way, that serious-minded people realize that the world as it 
now exists has different problems from those which we have seen here- 
tofore, and that it is in interest of good citizenship for us to explore all 
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Senator Horzanp. Thank you, Mr. Murphy. 
Jall the next witness. 
Mr. Davis. Earl Vance. 





STATEMENT OF EARL L. VANCE, TALLAHASSEE CHAPTER, 
UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS 













Mr. Vance. Senator Holland and members of the committee, I 
am Earl Vance of Tallahassee. I am on the faculty of Florida State 
University, but what I am saying and what I say here is strictly my 
own views. 

I am also here as a representative of the Tallahassee Chapter of 
the United World Federalists, which is comprised of approximately 
75 members. I am sure that others who have made a closer study of 
the charter of the United Nations than I have will cover adequately 
the various specific provisions of the charter which may need revisions 
in order to strengthen the organization, which I am sure most Ameri- 
cans want to see accomplished. 

I want to confine my remarks to just one compelling reason why 
strengthening the United Nations is imperative and why it should 
be done at the earliest possible time. 

























SOVEREIGNTY AND DESTRUCTIVE WEAPONS 





This is the appalling and expanding destructive potential that man 
has now placed in his own hand and for which potential he has as yet 
made no laws, or even provided an adequate mechanism with which 
to make such laws, restricting its full and free use by any of the hun- 
dred or so little and big groups of people which the caprices of history 
have arranged into nation states. 

These nations, recognizing no legal limitation on their sovereign 
power, may secure and use these terrible weapons at their will. The 
smallest. independent principality or power maintains the tradition 
that it has full right to acquire, stockpile, and prepare to release at 
its own discretion any and every type of explosive it can discover or 
in any way get in its possession. That w Be apply, for example, to 
our neighbor Cuba here as an independent nation claiming the right to 
acquire these weapons and release them. 

It does not recognize the right of its neighbors, who could be 
literally obliterated by its contriv ances, even “to know of what and 
where these contrivances are. 

And as yet we have developed no adequate mechanism whatever 
whereby we as a world community of peoples, none of us immune to 
the frightful possibilities we have now developed for mass destruc- 
tion, can legally govern and limit the use of these weapons. 

In short, man’s governmental machinery has lagged behind his 
inventive genius. As long as his weapons were of a local and limited 
character, this was not too dangerous, even though two recent world 
wars have shown that anarchy above the national level was already 
costing man dearly before the advent of rockets, atom and hydrogen 
bombs, bacteriological warfare and faster-than-sound transportation. 
These things have rendered the historic way of limiting governmental 
control to strictly localized and limited areas dangerously archaic and 
obsolete. 
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The U. N. is nothing in the world but a tool; it is a tool which, if 
properly handled, will multiply our strength. But if we lay it down 
and do not use it, it will not work. 

When it is backed by public opinion it works. 

Last summer a prominent Persian told me that if it was not for the 
United Nations he would not be alive today. 

The Communists were coming into Persia; they had a plan to kill 
off all the middle class. The United Nations stepped in and stopped 
them. 

India and Pakistan today might very well be under Communist 
domination if it were not for the United Nations. The United Na- 
tions stopped the two of them from knocking each other out in a war 
over Kashmir. 

Last summer at Geneva at a meeting of the Associations for the 
United Nations, a man from Indonesia told me that the United Na- 
tions in its present form halted a war in Indonesia, and permitted the 
formation of a republic. 

It is the Communists who would like to see the United Nations weak- 
ened. This tool has been working, and if had been used, for instance, 
in Indochina, we might have prevented destruction, death and the 
loss of half of the country to the Communists. 

Korea, Indochina, maybe even Formosa might have been made trus- 
teeships of the United Nations, saving the lives of millions of fine 
young Americans. 

That is why we say, before thrusting this tool into the fire and maybe 
melting it down into a worthless piece of scrap, we should think it 
over very carefully. 

LIMITATION ON THE VETO 


We do not mean to say this charter should not be changed. In fact, 
our chapters have recommended that the veto power be changed in 
the following ways: 

One, that you cannot stop the peaceful settlement of a dispute by 
veto; and two, that a peaceful nation be allowed to join the United 
Nations, and cannot be voted out of it. 

That does not mean that we want to let in Red China. We believe 
that Red China should not be admitted into the United Nations 
until it proves to the world that it is a peaceful, honorable nation 
which will no longer use war as an instrument of national policy. 

We believe the United States will be stronger in a less muddled 
world if year by year we place less emphasis on military alliances and 
more in working with our friendly neighbors toward peace through 
the United Nations. 

We do not think this is going to end all troubles. We remember 
what Winston Churchill said: The United Nations was formed to keep 
us out of world war III and to keep us from the hell of world war 
IIT; it was not expected necessarily to take us to heaven. 


MAKING POSSIBLE CHANGES IN PERMANENT POWERS 


If I have a few seconds left, not as representing the AAUN, but 
as a single citizen, I would like to say that I personally think that the 
five leading powers as named in 1945 cannot be expected to go on to 
the end of time. 

42435—55—pt. 93 
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suggestions made by good people on these problems and how to accom- 
modate our Nation which, I think, all of us love equally, our way of 
life, which we certainly prize equally, in a world which is not the same 
as the world which we knew as children. 

I thought that I should add that comment at this time. 

Senator Smith ? 

Senator Smirx. No questions. 

Senator Hottanp. The next witness. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Frank Dunbaugh. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK DUNBAUGH, FLORIDA STATE CHAIRMAN, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Dunpaueu. I am Frank Dunbaugh of Miami, Fla., chairman of 
the American Association for the United Nations, with chapters in 
Bradenton, Deland, Fort Lauderdale, Orlando-Winter Park, Palm 
Beach County, Hollywood, Miami, Sarasota, and St. Petersburg. 
Tonight I am flying to Tallahassee where we are forming another. 

Senator Hottanp. I do not believe the audience is hearing you. 

Mr. Dunpavueu. I am giving all of our chapters. 

Senator Hotianp. The witness has just stated that he is at present 
Florida State Chairman of the American Association for the United 
Nations, and he has given the places of location of other chapters and 
the local ones in that field. 

You may now proceed. 

Mr. Dunraven. All of our chapters agree that the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee public hearings are a highly commendable method 
of awakening the people of the United States to the wisdom of all that 
is good and bad for the United States in our membership. 

Sarasota adds: 

Our need for the moment is education. What the United Nations can do. 
What it cannot do, and why, and what it might do, once the people know. Let 
us not in our eagerness to correct defects, destroy the great constructive power 


the United Nations has shown. Even without revision it has already shown its 
ability to adapt and grow. 


THE U. N. AS A TOOL FOR PEACE, IF PROPERLY USED 


As a young Indonesian, Masdani, said to me at the recent Geneva 
Conference of Association for the United Nations, it took no charter 
revision for the United Nations to halt the civil war in Indonesia by 
helping the Indonesian people form a republic. Had the similar prob- 
lem in Indochina been turned over to the United Nations, we might 
have saved destruction, death and the loss of half the country to the 
Communists. The United Nations is a tool; properly handled it mul- 
tiplies our power. When we lay it aside we must not blame the tool. 
Without revising the United Nation Charter, world opinion could have 
encouraged the great powers to make trusteeships of Indochina, Korea, 
even For mosa, under Asiatic guidance. That might have kept alive 
thousands of fine young Americans in 1950-51—and maybe thousands 
more in 1955-56. 

During the past 4 years the United States has appropriated $36 
billion for its military and other allies, Less than 1 percent of this 
has gone to the U. N. and its agencies. 
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I hope we can suggest revising the charter so that one of them 
might be changed on the vote of three-quarters of the assembly—three- 
quarters of the Security Council, including 4 out of the 5 of the so- 
called permanent members. 

I have a picture here. I do not know who this youngster 1s; I do 
not know where he lives, but anything you and I do to keep him from 
the horrors of world war III is well worth our time. 

Senator Hottanp, Thank you, sir, 

Senator Smith? . 

Senator Smiru. Thank you very much. We appreciate your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Dunpauen. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Dunbaugh follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF FRANK DUNBAUGH, FLORIDA STATE CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


Frank Dunbaugh, 4800 Lennox Drive, Coconut Grove, Miami, Fla., advertis- 
ing consultant and lecturer on advertising at the University of Miami. I am 
Florida State chairman of the American Association for the United Nations. 
We have chapters in Bradenton, De Land, Fort Lauderdale, Orlando-Winter 
Park, Palm Beach County, Hollywood, Miami, Sarasota, St. Petersburg. 

Here is a boiled-down version of how chapters feel on revision of the United 
Nations Charter: 

Sarasota points out that we have time for study. Revision is not a now or 
never rush, rush, rush question. If a general conference for debate is called by 
the 10th assembly, actual revision will not come until 1956 or 1957. 

All chapters agree that the public hearings of the Foreign Relations Committee 
are a highly commendable method of awakening the people of the United States 
to the wisdom of all that is good and bad for the United States in our mem- 
bership. 

Sarasota adds: “Our need for the moment is education, what the United Na- 
tions can do, what it cannot do and why, and what it might do, once the people 
know. Let us not in our eagerness to correct defects, destroy the great con- 
structive power the United Nations has shown. Even without revision it has 
already shown its ability to adapt and grow.” 

As a young Indonesian, Masdani, said to me at the recent Geneva Conference of 
Associations for the United Nations, it took no charter revision for the United 
Nations to halt the civil war in Indonesia by helping the Indonesian people form 
a republic. Had the similar problem in Indochina been turned over to the United 
Nations, we might have saved destruction, death, and the loss of half the 
country to the Communists. The United Nations is a tool; properiy handled it 
multiplies our power. When we lay it aside we must not blame the tool. With- 
out revising the United Nations Charter, world opinion could have encouraged 
the Great Powers to make trusteeships of Indochina, Korea, even Formosa, under 
Asiatic guidance. That might have kept alive thousands of fine young Americans 
in 1950-51—and maybe thousands more in 1955-56. During the past 4 years the 
United States has appropriated $36 billion for its military and other allies. Less 
than 1 percent of this has gone to the U. N. and its agencies. 

Yet, when backed by the people of the United States and the world, the United 
Nations in its present form has stopped Communist aggression in Persia and 
halted a war between Pakistan and India which might well have ended with 
both nations falling to the Communists. 

Hence we say, “Study and make sure of your footing before you leap.” That 
does not mean that our Florida AAUN chapters burn incense before the present 
charter as some holy, never-to-be-tampered-with document. 

From our Orlando-Winter Park chapter I received this: “Any serious altera- 
tion is obviously blocked by the Soviet Union. However, if we can persuade them 
to suspend the veto on admission of other nations, as well as some procedural 
questions, we should like to see this done * * * The United Nations is and 
should be a firm pillar underpinning United States policy. We can work within 
it, strengthen it, utilize it, without forgetting Churchill’s comment that the 
United Nations was devised to save us from the hell of a third world war, but 
not necessarily to get us into heaven.” 
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Many of our members hope that the charter can be revised to admit into the 
United Nations without veto, all nations except those that use war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. We do not want any charter revision that will admit 
Red China until Red China proves to the world that it is a peaceful, honorable 
nation which will no longer use war as an instrument of national policy. Some 
among us believe also that the charter can be revised so that the veto can no 
longer be used to prevent the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

Our great hope is that the charter and the work of the United Nations in all 
fields will be painstakingly studied without passion by the people of the United 
States. We want to keep and use and strengthen the tool created to help the 
sovereign nations of the world solve their problems without war and bloodshed. 

Now I ask the privilege of speaking for the 1 minute left me not as represent- 
ing the Florida AAUN, but as a single United States citizen. 

In 1945 the founders of the United Nations picked 5 nations as the 5 Great 
Powers which were to have permanent representation on the Security Council 
forever. 

No one can foresee positively that any nation will remain 1 of the 5 leading 
powers until the end of time. I personally believe that it will be in the interest 
of the United States to ask the proposed reviewing conference to consider revis- 
ing the charter so that even in the case of the so-called permanent members, 1 
of the 5 can be changed on the vote of three-fourths of the members of the Assem- 
bly, three-fourths of the members of the Security Council, and 4 of the 5 so-called 
permanent members. 

Such a change proposed by us will strengthen the United Nations and 
strengthen the position of the United States throughout the world. Most vital 
of all is to keep strong the tool we have created to help us solve our problems 
in conference together, rather than through the horrors of war. 


Mr. Davis. Mr. George Lewis. 
Senator Hotuanp. Proceed. Mr. Lewis, we are glad to have you, 
sir. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE LEWIS II, PRESIDENT, THE LEWIS STATE 
BANK OF TALLAHASSEE 


Mr. Lewis. Senators and gentlemen of the committee, I am George 
Lewis 2d, president of Florida’s oldest bank, the Lewis State Bank in 
Tallahassee. Iam speaking for myself as an individual. 

For several years I have been interested in United Nations Charter 
revision, as evidenced by an article which the Southern Banker of At- 
lanta, Ga., printed in its March 1950 issue, from a sense of responsi- 
bility to the depositors of my bank. 

(The article referred to is printed at the end of Mr. Lewis’ state- 
ment. ) 

Mr. Lewis. Depositors, and owners, too, of United States savings 
bonds which we recommended and sold during World War II, lost, 
through inflation a substantial part of their savings. I became con- 
vinced that the banker’s job did not end with paying dollars that 
the threat of inflation would coexist with the threat of war, and that 
the United Nations must be given he powers necessary to carry out its 
pur poses, 

Today the United States finds itself in this unfortunate position: 
It has a very fine credit standing—and it is confronted by a danger 
which is virtually unlimited. This is not a situation conducive to 
budget balancing. If we limit our defensive energies to revenue from 
taxes, we default on defense because we could borrow and increase our 
defensive efforts. But Government deficit spending produces or pro- 
motes inflation. This dilemma, and our usual response in favor of 
defense, which I certainly approve, are at the root of the inflation 
bias from which our savers have suffered long, and they give bankers, 
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as the bombs have given scientists, unaccustomed and unwanted poli- 
tical obligation, 


LIMITED WORLD STATE FAVORED 


Usually, gentlemen of the committee, because a revolutionary change 
in relations between nations and in the means by which nations seek 
security is necessary before we can again enjoy substantial security, I 
favor a fundamental revision of the United Nations Charter. I favor 
it for the same reasons which caused the Founders of our country to 
abandon the Articles of Confederation and write the Constitution 
and submit it to the people for ratification. The means provided by 
the Articles were insufficient to its purposes and theirs, just as the 
means provided by the United Nations Charter are insufficient to 
U.N. purposes and ours. To achieve our objectives, indeed to reachieve 
that basic objective of the Constitution, “to provide for the common 
defense,” on a firmer foundation than guess and hope, it is now neces- 
sary that the United Nations be empowered to enact, interpret and 
enforce upon individuals laws prohibiting the use of force in relations 
between nations. 

The transition from United Nations as a powerless league of power- 
ful nations to United Nations as Federal Government of many and 
diverse sovereign, free and independent nations, probably will involve 
temporarily a transfer of deterrent power from national governments 
to the United Nations. When membership becomes universal, and not 
before, the power can be destroyed which now threatens to destroy us. 

In defense of those opposed to charter revision or to the United 
Nations itself who take a position that what I have suggested would 
infringe or abolish the sovereignty of the United States, let me say 
that I believe they are no more in favor of national sovereignty than 
you or I. Probably most of them are ardent states-righters, and I am 
sure nearly all of them believe sincerely in the American proposition 
that citizens, not states, are sovereign. 

Having begun with the suggestion that I have a business obligation 
even if no authority and little influence in foreign policy, may I 
thank you for this hearing which is one of the evidences of your 
heavy responsibility in foreign policy matters. Your committee to- 
gether with the President will determine the role which leadership 
will play within the United States and whether the United States 
will try to lead the world to a new birth of freedom and peace in 
this time. I hope, but do not expect, that in your hearings over the 
country and in your communications with your constituents you will 
find eagerness, even a willingness, to approve the kind of fundamental 
revision of the charter necessary to the establishment of international 
peace and security by United Nations law. 

Finally, after all the returns are in only you and the President can 
decide whether in the approaching Charter Revision Conference, the 
United States will seek only that which the people are sure or almost 
sure to approve, or whether we shall seek as did the Founders of our 
country that which if the people approve will be sure or almost sure of 
providing a means to solve their problems through peaceful change. 

Senator Hotzanp. Thank you very much. 

(The conclusion of Mr. Lewis’ statement follows :) 


And one point more. After you have reviewed and considered the opinions of 
your fellow citizens and searched your own consciences, we the people, under our 
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democratic system will get the returns. Then I hope, and do expect, to find you, 
as Senator George found himself last year in the course of debate on the so- 
ealled Bricker amendment, standing with the Founders. 


Senator Smith ? 

Senator Smiru. I just want to get clear your position. Do I un- 
derstand you favor a world state? 

Mr. Lewis. A limited world state, Senator. 

Senator Smiru. What do you mean by that, Atlantic Union? 

Mr. Lewis. Not limited in membership; limited in authority, just 


as the United States Government is limited in authority in this Fed- 
eral system of ours. 


Senator Smirxa. Thank you. 
(The article previously referred to follows :) 


[The Southern Banker, March, 1950] 
Worip FErpERATION—THE IDEA WORKED FOR OUR FOREFATHERS 


By George Lewis II, vice president, Lewis State Bank, Tallahassee, Fla., 
chairman, Flerida branch, United World Federalists 


Some of America’s most learned and influential leaders support 
the cause of federation. Not the least among them are Albert Ein- 
stein, Justice William O. Douglas, and Minnesota’s Governor 
Youngdahl. Mr. Lewis, author of the accompanying article explain- 
ing a few of the plans and purposes of the United World Federalists, 
has been one of the most active spokesmen for the movement in 
Florida. 

His views are presented here from a purely objective standpoint. 
To The Southern Banker, one thing at least is clear. The world is 
in an awful mess. Except for the UWF, no group has yet devised 
a program that might lead to a solution of many of our interna- 
tional problems. The United Nations, a step in the right direction, 
thus far has fallen short of realizing its original goals. Perhaps, 


implemented by the tenets of the world federalists, it might gain 
new stature. 


Money, banking’s stock in trade, is one of the greatest instruments of free- 
dom ever contrived by the mind of man. To maintain sound money, an indis- 
pensable ingredient of industrial civilization, is a primary duty of the bankers 
of our Nation. Our record as guardian of depositors’ funds is good, but in 
recent years it has become inhumanly so if judged by the old standards of sol- 
vency. This may indicate that solvency no longer offers a sufficient test. 

During World War II, our savings depositors lost a substantial value of their 
funds. Over the next 3 or 4 years, they seem destined to sustain another heavy 
loss unless we bankers do something about it. 

To protect our depositors’ funds in more than the formal sense of paying 
dollars, we must have peace and freedom. To do so we must resolve the great- 
est dilemma of our times: (1) Peace and freedom can only be the products of 
law and order through government, (2) yet governments are historically the 
greatest enemies of peace and freedom. 

Two of the most significant and, at the same time, least generally recog- 
nized facts of international life should shed some light on the problem. It is the 
warfare state of the world, not the welfare state, which costs Americans alone 
over 10 percent of their national income. The welfare state costs not more than 
1 percent of this national income. Secondly, the warfare state of international 
anarchy is as unnecessary as it is undesirable. 

Confronted by the same dilemma which the nations now face, 13 American 
States solved it my federation, regarded by many as the most effective limita- 
tion of the power of government. Alexander Hamilton thought the dilemma 
would be solved through the ages to come because America would enjoy a posi- 
tion of relative isolation in which extensive military establishments would not 
be necessary to its security. 

He qualified his views by saying, “But if we should be disunited, and the in- 
tegral parts should either remain separated or * * * should be thrown together 
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into 2 or 8 confederacies, we should be * * * in the predicament of the eon. 
tinental powers of Europe—our liberties would be a prey to the means of de. 
fending ourselves against the ambitions and jealousy of each other.” 

This great political scientist and his fellow men could not foresee the strideg 
in transportation and communication, the development of an industrial society 
which makes the world one. But shudder at what he would think of us, spee- 
tators and builders of one world, and probably most of us expectors of the 
destruction of civilization. 

We bankers have a business duty and a moral obligation to promote the politi. 
eal unity of mankind. World affairs have become too complicated to be handled 
by the cumbersome machinery of diplomacy. ‘There is a crying need for the 
establishment of a world Federal Government. It just makes good sense. 

When the men who built the A-bomb (now ready to construct another one 
further down the alphabet) tell us that another war will wipe out industria] 
civilization, when there is the prediction that in 10 or 12 years our living stand- 
ards will improve 6 to 10 times as high as today barring only the “political acci- 
dent of war,” it seems we really have no choice but to follow the course which 
our ancestors so well laid out. 

What about the Russians? I should say they are the ones who really have 
no choice. A handful of people make all the decisions there. We have thus far 
offered these Russian leaders no satisfactory alternatives. Even the Russians 
might find it attractive to subscribe to a new U. N. with genuine powers of govern- 
ment. Even they must realize the hopelessness of an international arms race, 

As for the other major nations, most are far ahead of us. Chinese delegates to 
the U. N. Charter Convention in San Francisco tried to get world government 
instead of another powerless league. France and Italy have already amended 
their constitutions to provide for ratification of a world constitution. British 
leaders of both major parties have long been on record in favor of world govern- 
ment. Of all the major nations, only Russia and the United States are not offi- 
cially on record for the plan which America’s federal birth and heritage so 
powerfully recommend. 

The issue is before the American people in the form of a concurrent resolution 
introduced in Congress by 22 Senators and more than 100 Representatives which 
states that it “should be a fundamental objective of the foreign policy of the 
United States to support and strengthen the U. N. and to seek its development 
into a world federation * * *,.” 


Mr. Davis. Donald Higgins. 


Senator Hottanp. Mr. Higgins, we are glad to have you. You may 
proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD HIGGINS, EDITOR, WINTER PARK TOPICS 


Mr. Hicerns. Senator Holland, Senator Smith, the problem of a 
better life for all Americans is completely bound up with the problem 
of world peace and a better life for the people of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

Close to one-third of the world’s people, according to U. N. findings, 
now live on diets approaching the starvation level. Millions die 
nearly every year from actual starvation. 

Many of those multitudes, in Asia and Africa especially, are in- 
tensely hostile to America. The only propaganda they put any faith 
in, partly because it is all they hear, is Communist propaganda. 
Somehow, if we are to avert a catastrophe beyond anything we now 
contemplate, the great masses of East Europe, of Africa, and Asia, 
must be helped to a better and more secure existence—and this must be 
done in a way that creates friends for America where enemies now 
exist. 


FEDERAL WORLD UNION PROPOSED 
It is my considered belief that this can be accomplished only under 


the aegis of a democratic federal world union, with powers confined 
to matters of vital world concern, and that until such a union is estab- 
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lished, the standard of living among these hungry and hostile millions 
will decline while their populations increase beyond controllable 
limits. This is clearly a tremendous threat to America and to what 
we deeply believe in as the American way of life; and under present 
American foreign policy, it is a threat that we have not even begun to 
cope with. 

For a thorough analysis of this thesis, please read the pamphlets 
attached W orld Government and World Trade, which I think you 
have. 

It is necessary to go beyond strictly economic questions for a moment 
to achieve proper perspective on the problem of charter revision. In 
a pamphlet called Questions and Answers on United Nations Charter 
Review, published by our Department of State, there is one question 
which, with its printed answer, I consider to illustrate vividly the 
tragic inadequacy of official American foreign policy today. The ques- 
tion—TI quote directly from page 3 of the pamphlet—is this: 


What limitations should we place on the kinds of amendments (to the U. N. 
Charter) we should see? 


And the answer printed underneath is: 


It is the greater part of wisdom * * * to recognize the limits of our intentions. 
We do not want a review conference to destroy the U. N. We therefore believe 
that extreme proposals are to be avoided. 

As an advocate of strengthening the U. N. into a world federation, 
I must admit that this is an extreme proposal. But it almost certainly 
would not destroy the U. N. if the United States proposed such an 
advance. On the contrary, it may well be the only thing that can save 
the U. N. in the long run. And it should be remembered that the 
U. N. is a means to an end, not an end in itself. The end is world 
peace, security, and freedom. If to achieve this end we must drasti- 
cally revise the U. N. Charter, then it is feebleness and folly to hang 
back for fear of wrecking machinery which cannot do the real job 
anyhow. 


FEDERAL UNION NEEDED TO RELIEVE ARMAMENT BURDEN 


Why is some kind of federally limited U. N. government necessary 
from an economic point of view? Because it is difficult to see how the 
United States can remain prosperous if we continue to pour increasing 
proportions of our national income into armaments and into propping 
up the economies and military establishments of our allies. Already 
close to 85 percent of our citizens’ tax dollar goes to pay for past, pres- 
ent, and future wars. 

Nevertheless, in the present state of world anarchy, of complete lack 
of government over nations, we cannot do without the strength and the 
deterrent power that our great Military Establishment provides us. 
The answer is not to stop arming now, but to remove the basic neces- 
sity for armament. Then and then only will our taxes be greatly 
reduced, and the economic strain of the arms race be eliminated, while 
increasing the national security of the American people. 

Removing the necessity for national armament can be done, I believe, 
in only one way: by making the changes necessary in the United 
Nations Charter to give it the powers of government, of limited and 
democratic federal world government, which will have complete con- 
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trol and ownership of all heavy armament in the world and will have 
an executive, legislative, and a world civilian police force to see that 
the world laws, which will operate only in areas of vital international 
concern, are enforced. We cannot under a world federal government 
keep areas of world concern confined to individual countries. 


PRACTICABILITY OF FEDERAL UNION 


Admittedly, the efficacy of this proposal depends largely (not 
entirely) on whether the Russian and Chinese governments could 
eventually be persuaded to participate. Since a prime requirement for 
nations entering the federation would be to give up all heavy arma- 
ment to the world government and submit to future inspection of 
heavy industry, it seems at first glance a hopeless outlook. But the 
more one analyzes it, the more possibilities become apparent. 

Suppose that the United States Government, convinced that the 
majority of Americans favored the idea, and after consultation with 
our allies, were to declare as official American foreign policy the objec- 
tive of strengthening the U. N. into a federal world government—a 
government to include Russia and China if possible. Suppose we had 
diligently examined several blueprints for a revised U. N. Charter 
that would really be a world federal constitution, and suppose we had 
specific and constructive suggestions on such a constitution. Suppose 
that with the support of a number of European countries, and of the 
Philippines, Japan, Canada, and Australia, the United States delega- 
tion proposed in the U. N. General Assembly a conference to amend 
the U. N. Charter to give the U. N. true governmental powers in the 
international sphere ? 

Think for a moment of the electric effect this would have on the 
world. It would give our allies and a number of nations, now hesitant 
and wary of American leadership, a new rally point for the cause of 
world peace and freedom. It would offer, at least, a real and ade- 
quate solution to the terrible threat of hydrogen war. And it would 
put the Communist bloc in an extremely difficult propaganda position. 
How would they be able to justify opposition to this great idea? How 
could they convince the world that this was just another American 
warmongering scheme. 

Public enthusiasm among countries such as Norway, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, West Germany, Italy, and the Benelux nations might reach 
undreamed-of heights, forcing their governments to act according to 
the wishes of the majority of their people. 

And it is not impossible that this proposal by the United States— 
or some other country supported by the United States—would result 
in a split in the Russo-Chinese axis. Mao Tse-tung wants to get into 
the U. N. For similar reasons, he might be persuaded that it would 
be to his advantage to enter into a world federation as the recognized 
and official government of the Chinese mainland. 

As for Russia, economic pressures, the weight of world opinion, 
and a gigantic military threat might well persuade the Kremlin, in 
time, that it would be less dangerous and more advantageous for Russia 
to join the world federation than to cling to a world outlaw status. 

And if a United States proposal to form a federal world government 
should fail of acceptance even in the free world, would we be any 
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worse off than we are now? I don’t believe so. On the contrary, the 
attempt would have at least raised our sights to the necessary level. 
And if the free world should accept federation as necessary and we 
actually achieve it, a great advance toward the final goal will have been 
made. 

EFFECT OF FEDERAL UNION ON BUSINESS 


Regarding possible risks to American business inherent in the idea 
of world federal union, it must be repeatedly emphasized that ques- 
tions of stock market economics are secondary to questions of national 
survival. If a nation has not gone entirely mad, when faced with the 
choice of surviving in uncertain financial circumstances or not sur- 
viving at all, it does not insist on surviving in a tuxedo. We must take 
our chances with the economic consequences of enforcible world law, 
because there is no other way to eliminate the threat of a war which 
would be utterly ruinous economically, politically, morally, and phys- 
ically. 

That American business would have substantial adjustments to 
make to a federally united world is obvious, but there is no justification 
for allowing the difficulty of those hypothetical adjustments to deter 
us from doing what is necessary for the survival and freedom of all 
Americans. And it seems clear that what is necessary is nothing short 
of federal world government. 

There is no reason to assume that the consequences of this to Amer- 
ican free enterprise would be bad or even largely so. On the con- 
trary, there is ponderous evidence that free enterprise may prosper in 
a peaceful and secure world, as it never has before. See Mr. Nash’s 
World Government and World Trade for straight thinking on the 
question. 


FEDERAL UNION CLAIMED NOT VISIONARY 


Each of us wants to live to a happy and prosperous old age, but we 
must realize that to assure any old age at all, the threat of war must 
be once and for all eliminated. We cannot insist on retaining every 
last privilege and advantage of so-called national sovereignty. This is 
the great lesson that America must learn, and learn fast, to lead the 
world to lasting peace and freedom. It is a hard thing to face, that 
tinkering with the machinery of the U. N., giving the Assembly a 
trifle more power here and rearranging the Security Council there, 
will not alter the bitter facts of international life: the facts that 
Russia and China are deeply and psychopathically hostile to us, that 
Russia at least intends to continue to communize the world, and that 
both Russia and China are likely to be run by ruthless dictatorships 
for the foreseeable future. 

To hope to change those bitter facts by merely eliminating the veto 
in the Security Council, for example, or by organizing an army for 
a U.N. that lacks definitive governmental powers, is the sheerest wish- 
ful thinking. It is ironic that in our hour of crisis, the people with 
the most realistic and constructive answers to the great problem of 
war and peace, are considered visionary, unrealistic, ind ahead of 


their time, whereas those who advocate measures that have consistently 
failed throughout history are considered hard-headed realists. 

The economics of world hunger and Communist tactics demand that 
the United States earnestly propose amendments to the U. N. Charter 
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which will give it real governmental powers in the international sphere, 
Only thus, I believe, can peace be won and our cherished freedoms 
preserved, 

I think you will find that if that question is put in a coherent and 
simple way to the American people, a majority of them will agree with 
that thesis. 

Senator Hotitanp. Thank you very much. 

I thought it might be interesting to point up one of the fields that 
you covered ably and well, with a remark made by a witness yesterday 
in Atlanta, which I think is worthy of being heard by all of us. 

They figured the amount of money we spent this last year on the 
United Nations and the amount that we had spent in our defense 
effort. It amounted to 56 cents per person in the United States for 
the United Nations, and something over $300 per person for each 
citizen in the defense effort. 

It occurred to me those figures are certainly worthy of our consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Hicerns. They certainly are. 

Senator Hotxianp. Senator Smith ? 


FEASIBILITY OF FEDERAL UNION NOW 


Senator Smrru. I cannot quite yet conceive of how you could 
create a power that could enforce disarmament and not present danger 
of some ruthless dictator taking over that power before you wake up. 
That is one danger involved. 


I am not arguing with you on your main thesis, but we have to think 
that through. 

Mr. Hicerns. Yes, sir. There are many Americans who have been 
doing a great amount of thinking on that. 

Senator Smiru. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Hieerns. This gentleman Vernon Nash is one, and I know very 
many Senators have been doing thinking along the same lines. 

I do not know the answer conclusively myself, but I do feel from 
what I have read that with the United States officially proposing and 
giving the idea of world federal government limited to the inter- 
national sphere as being our official foreign policy, that the experts 
who have done a great deal of thinking on this will be able to pro- 
vide the kind of answers you and I are both looking for, and a world 
army and civilian police force, which would be under the control of 
civilians at the top, and would be as nearly as anything that human 
affairs can be, tyrannyproof. 

I do not think that isthe main problem. The main problem is to get 
the United States to adopt this idea and bring it up in the United Na- 
tions officially and, naturally, with some consultation with our allies 
beforehand. 

If that is done, I think a whole hundred volumes of testimony will 
be presented on the question you just asked, and will result in very con- 
structive and, I think, very effective solutions to that problem. 

The main problem is not the mechanics of it, but the will of the 
American Government in getting this thing done, and I look forward 
to the day—I am 31 years old—I would like to live to be 81—I look 
forward to the day when the American Government will adopt as 
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an official American foreign policy of bringing it up to the U. N. 
geriously. 
The problem has never been put to the United Nations in this way. 








FEDERAL UNION AND THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION 








Senator Smiru. Just one question: Do you think it can be done 
without any drastic amendment to the United States Constitution ? 

Mr. Hiaerns. No; it cannot—the United States Constitution ? | 

Senator Smrru. The United States Constitution. i) 

Mr. Hicerns. There will be some amendment to the United States | 
Constitution. I do not think that is the question here. I think the | 
question is survival. 

As much as I am deeply reverent, along with many other Americans 
of the United States Constitution, it is not a sacred instrument in the i 
sense that we must adhere to every word of it even if it means the de- 
struction of the whole country. Without a people, without cities, with- i 
out farmlands which produce crops and are not destroyed by cobalt 
bombs, you will have no Constitution that means anything anyway. 

The main thing is to get amendments in the Constitution which will 
preserve the American civil liberties and civil rights, and that can 
be done under a federal system and still avoid war, eliminate war. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you very much. The next witness. 
Mr. Davis. Ralph Richards. | 
Senator Hottanp. Proceed, Mr. Richards. | 


STATEMENT OF RALPH RICHARDS, CLEARWATER, FLA. 


Mr. Ricwarps. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Ralph 
Richards. I live in Clearwater, Fla. I am a lawyer by profession, 
and I am appearing here today on behalf of the Florida State branch 
of the United World Federalists. 

Several members of this organization have appeared before you at 
your previous hearings, so I think you are somewhat familiar with our 
position. 

Briefly, we believe that the United States Constitution is the great- 
est political document ever written. We believe that the principles 
of federal union as conceived by our forefathers and written into the 
Constitution, have been largely responsible for making the United 
States the greatest Nation the world has ever seen. These principles 
have enabled the American States to live together in peace and use 
their vast resources for the building up of the Nation, instead of dis- 
sipating these resources in fighting one another. We believe these 
same principles of federal union can be used, under proper limitations 
and safeguards, to bind the nations of the world together in an inter- 
national organization that will permit them to live together in peace 
and security. 



































WORLD FEDERATION IS IMPOSSIBLE AT PRESENT 











However, I frankly recognize the fact that anything approaching 
world federation is an impossibility at the present time. For some 
years our Nation has been trying, with all the force at its command, 
to persuade a few nations on the continent of Europe to enter into a 
small federal union. So far, our efforts have been entirely unsuccess- 
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ful. The creation of anything like an international federation would 
be an incomparably greater task, and this I am afraid must be left 
to future and wiser generations. 

But the present task is to make some changes in the charter of the 
United Nations that will make that organization more effective. And 
I am not going to suggest any sweeping or drastic changes. I agree 
with Secretary of State Dulles when he stated to this committee that 
anything in the nature of a general rewriting of the charter would be 
equivalent to the opening of Pandora’s Box, and might easily do more 
harm than good. But I do think that, with the proper approach and 
the proper support by the nations of the world, particularly our own 
country, the United Nations can gradually be developed into an organ- 
ization sufficiently strong to maintain peace in the world. 


DETERMINATION TO PRESERVE THE U, N. 


First, this will require a determination that the United Nations 
shall be preserved, that the charter shall be strengthened, and that 
this great international organization shall be given the tools with 
which to carry out its appointed task of maintaining peace. And I 
strongly hope that this committee will be imbued with such a deter- 
mination, because to a large extent you hold the future of the United 
Nations in your hands. The United States of America is the acknowl- 
edged leader of the world today, and the report of this committee 
will largely determine the policy that our country is to follow with 
respect to the United Nations. 

1 am firmly convinced that the United Nations can be developed 
into a strong organization capable of maintaining world peace if the 
United States wants it that way. And I am just as firmly convinced 
that the great majority of the citizens of our country do want it that 
way. I have no time for the cynics who say that we have always had 
wars, and therefore we always must have wars. As President Eisen- 
hower recently remarked, we don’t stop looking for a cure for cancer 
just because we have not yet been able to find one. War may well be 
described as an international cancer, that is going to destroy the world 
unless some remedy can be found for it; and I have complete faith that 
a remedy can be found if the nations of the world—and particularly 
the United States—are willing to try hard enough to find it. 





DIFFICULTIES IN STRENGTHENING U. N. 


I do not agree with the timid souls who say that the creation of an 
international organization strong enough to keep the peace is too diffi- 
cult a task. It must be admitted that the task is difficult—extremely 
difficult. It is made difficult by the fact that the nations of the world 
have different languages, different religions, different customs, and 
different standards of living. It is made difficult by the isolationist 
groups in various nations who refuse to see the point of view of any 
country except their own. It is made difficult by the supernationalists 
who are afraid that a strong international organization would rob their 
nations of some of their supposed sovereignty, refusing to recognize 
the fact that the airplane and the atom bomb have already destroyed 
the major part of the sovereignty that nations enjoyed in the past. It 
is made difficult by man’s jungle instincts to destroy his fellow man, 
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instincts that unfortunately still persist in many men in spite of sev- 
eral thousand years of civilization. 

Yes, it is a difficult task to develop an international organization 
that can really maintain peace in the world. But since when is the 
United States of America afraid to tackle a job just because it is diffi- 
cult? Our forefathers in Philadelphia in 1787 had an unbelievably 
difficult task in creating the principles of federal government out of 
thin air, so to speak, with no precedent to guide them. But they did it. 
Our forefathers in 1861 had a difficult task in holding the Nation 
together in the face of civil war. But they did it. Our military forces 
had a difficult task, after the tragedy of Pearl Harbor, in breaking the 
hold of the aggressor on the far reaches of the Pacific Ocean. But 
they did it. If our Nation will ever tackle the problem of establish- 
ing a stable peace in the world with the same energy and determination 
that we use in meeting our other problems, success will be assured. 


MODIFICATION OF THE VETO AND ESTABLISHMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
POLICE FORCE 


While I do not recommend any general revision of the United 
Nations Charter, I do want to recommend—with all the force at my 
command—that the charter be amended in two respects. First, in 
order to accomplish some modification of the veto power. And second, 
to insure the establishment of an international police force of some 
kind. It seems to me that these two things are basically necessary in 
order to give the United Nations even a fighting chance to accomplish 
its fundamental purpose. For it seems quite obvious that the United 
Nations must be able to make a decision before it can act, and it can 
never be sure of making a decision as long as it is hamstrung by the 
unlimited veto power. And it seems just as obvious that the United 
Nations must have some way of carrying out its decisions, and this calls 
for an international police force of some kind. 


SUGGESTIONS IN LINE WITH VANDENBERG RESOLUTION 


Now you know, of course, that these recommendations are not origi- 
nal with me. As far back as June 11, 1948, the United States Senate— 
by a vote of 64 to 4—adopted what is known as the Vandenberg resolu- 
tion. By this resolution our Government was placed on record as 
favoring certain objectives within the United Nations Charter, includ- 
ing the following: 

(1) Voluntary agreement to remove the veto from all questions in- 
volving specific settlement of international disputes and situations, and 
from the admission of new members. 

(2) Maximum effort to obtain agreements to provide the United 
Nations with armed forces as provided by the charter, and to obtain 
agreement among member nations upon universal regulation and re- 
duction of armament under adequate and dependable guaranty against 
violations. 

The Vandenberg resolution has never been repealed or modified, 
to my knowledge, so it still reflects the official attitude of our Govern- 
ment toward revision of the United Nations Charter im these respects. 
And I believe this was confirmed by Secretary of State Dulles in his 
appearance before this committee on January 18, 1953. And I fur- 
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ther believe these two changes in the U. N. Charter would meet with 
the overwhelming approval of the vast majority of American citizens, 
I have been a member of the American Legion for more than 30 years, 
and am a past commander of my local post. I am very much im- 
pressed by the fact that this greatest of all veterans’ organizations has 
consistently recommended the elimination of the veto from the U. N. 
Charter, or its modification, and the establishment of an international 
police force. I believe every national convention of the Legion from 
1946 right down to 1954 has made these same recommendations. SoI 
think you can rest assured, gentlemen, that public opinion will be be- 
hind you if you recommend in your report that the veto be eliminated 
or modified, and that an international police force be established. 


ESTABLISH MENT OF VOLUNTEER INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 


And I would now like to make a concrete suggestion as to the estab- 
lishment of an international police force. We all know that efforts 
of the nations to earmark a portion of their national forces for use 
by the United Nations has been entirely unsuccessful. And present 
indications are that any such efforts will be unsuccessful for a lon 
time to come. Therefore I suggest that this problem be approach 
by the establishment of an international police force made up of vol- 
unteers from the various nations, 

I suggest that percentages be established and agreed upon limiting 
the number of volunteers that can be accepted from any nation, in 
order to maintain a truly international complexion of the police force 
and preserve it from domination by any one nation. I believe that 
such a proposal would meet with the enthusiastic approval of all of 
the free nations. Whether or not it would be approved by Russia I 
do not pretend to know. But it seems to me that the adoption of this 
proposal would put Russia on a very uncomfortable spot. If she 
refused to go along with this suggestion, then she would be in the 
position of blocking a constructive step toward maintaining peace 
in the world, which would be at variance with her loud and frequent 
announcements that she is all in favor of peace. And if she did go 
along with the proposal, then she would be in the position of being 
forced to permit a rather substantial number of her young men to 
emerge from behind the Iron Curtain in order to serve in the interna- 
tional police force. And if she refused to go along with the sugges- 
tion, she would furthermore be faced with the possibility that the 
other nations might proceed with the establishment of a volunteer 
police force, leaving Russia out altogether. 


SIZE AND PURPOSE OF POLICE FORCE 


It is my sugestion that this volunteer police force be very limited in 
size—perhaps only a token force at the outset. But it seems to me 
that there would be a very strong and favorable psychological effect 
in having even a few men in the uniform of the United Nations. We 
all know what a thrill we get from seeing a detachment of our troops 
march down the street. It gives us pride in our country, and confi- 
dence in itsstrength. And I believe that a few detachments of a United 
Nations police force, appearing in various nations and particularly 
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jn the troubled Far East, would have a very stimulating effect in estab- 
lishing and maintaining confidence in the United Nations. 

Such a volunteer police force, however small, could be useful in 
many ways. Detachments of this police force could accompany 
United Nations observers when they are sent to various parts of the 
world. They could guard and protect depots that are established by 
the U. N. for the distribution of: food and supplies under various pro- 
grams. And it could in due time gradually be expanded into the really 
effective international police force that the U. N. must have at its com- 
mand if it is ever to accomplish its assigned purpose of maintaining 
permanent peace in the world. 


RACE WITH DESTRUCTION 


It seems to me, gentlemen, that the world is fast approaching the 
climax of a race that began many centuries ago before the dawn of 
history—a race between man’s ability to govern himself and man’s 
ability to destroy himself. His ability to destroy himself has taken 

iant and tragic strides since the invention of the atomic bomb. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has said that in an atomic war there can be no win- 
ner, only losers. Gen. Douglas MacArthur said recently that any two 
nations engaging in warfare with modern weapons would be commit- 
ting double suicide. And all our scientists agree that man’s ability to 
destroy himself has now been developed to the ultimate point. 

On the other hand, man’s ability to govern himself on the interna- 
tional level depends almost solely on the success or failure of the 
United Nations. There is no time or opportunity to develop another 
international organization. Ifthe United Nations falls, it may well be 
that civilization falls with it. It is my hope and prayer that this com- 
mittee will do its utmost to avert such a catastrophe. 

Senator Hotuanp. Do you have any questions, Senator ? 

Senator Smiru. I think it is a very carefully worked out and fine 
contribution toward our discussion. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Davis. James Nemec. 

Senator Hotuanp. I am especially glad to have this witness appear. 
The last time I saw him he was presiding as president of the Florida 
chapter of the Reserve Officers Association, and I want him to know 
that we are glad to have him here. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES NEMEC, WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Mr. Nemec. Thank you, Senator. I am glad you recall the inci- 
dent. 

Gentlemen, the United Nations was created to preserve peace, and 
that is a laudable objective; but, like the power to tax, once it grows, 
once it is had, it grows to a point of destruction. 

We in this country fought to curb this power to regulate our lives, 
our fortunes, our sacred honor. 

The U. N., in my opinion, is headed in the same direction. It is 
seeking power to regulate, and regulation in the hands of unrelated 
persons or unsympathetic countries, is the power to enslave and to 
destroy. 
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I believe that selfish interests, countries, persons, minority groups, 
are always seeking power, and these organizations will work together 
to get control. 

However, once control is had, they would fight among themselves 
as to who would emerge the ruler. good example of that is Russia 
right now. 

Groups like the World Federalists, the one-worlders, the Atlantic 
Union would use the U. N. as a tool or as a means to put across their 
ideas. 

Senator, I realize your wife is connected with the World Federal- 
ists or was some time ago, and I do not mean anything personal. 

Senator Hotianp. Let me say there are a great many good citizens 
connected with that movement, with which I am not connected. 

Mr. Nemec. I know you are not. 

Senator Hotzanp. And the sooner we realize that we do have un- 
precedented problems, that there is room for difference of opinion, 
and that we should tolerantly listen to thinking people, the sooner, 


I think, we will really come to an American solution. 
Mr. Nemec. That is right. 


U. N. INTERFERENCE WITH DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


The U. N. supports the Treaty of Human Rights. This injection 
of the human-rights program of the United Nations into the private 
political, social, and economic lives of the peoples of the world has 
nothing to do with establishing, preserving international peace. This 
is interference with the nations’ internal affairs, and I do not particu- 
larly care for it personally. 

The citizens by vote create our State laws, and the United Nations 
renders these laws null and void and unenforcible. This is not ac- 
complished by a vote of the people, but by covenants made up of 
committeemen of the United Nations and ratified as a treaty. 

“ach nation ratifying their covenant would be obligated to change 
its laws whenever or wherever they did not conform to the points con- 
tained in the coverage of the documents concerned or the covenants. 

You know Thomas Jefferson said in his parliamentary practice “By 
general power to make treaties they must have men to accept all those 
rights reserved to the States for surely the President and Senate can- 
not do by treaty what the whole government is prevented from doing 
in any way.” 

The late Chief Justice Hughes said that a treaty is a power to deal 


with foreign nations with regard to matters of international concern 
and not domestic. 


UNITED STATES BASED ON POPULAR REPRESENTATION—U., N. NOT 


You know, we believe that our Government is based on representa- 
tion of the people, by the people, and for the people. We elect Con- 
gressmen, and we elect Senators, and they, in turn, represent us in 
forming laws that affect our lives, in other words, representation by 
the people. 

But in the U. N., we, the people, have nothing to say or to do about 
what vote shall be cast or how it shall be cast in the United Nations. 
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This is solely up to the discretion and direction of the President, 
with the help of the State Department. 

Our Congressmen, our Senators, you gentlemen, and our Supreme 
Court have nothing to do and no authority in the United Nations 
whatsoever; and we sit there today trying to figure how strong we 
should make this world organization, the United Nations, and yet 
when you put the power to them you have lost your authority to 
control it. 

You are now sitting here with the idea of saying, “Let us give our 
powers away,” and I say that in the U. N. it is not representation by 
the people; it is not our form of government. 

I would like to show you how far these things seem to be going 
in our country. 

In the NEA handbook, that is the National Education Association 
Handbook—I believe you are familiar with that book—it says there 
“T pledge allegiance to the United Nations,” in that National Educa- 
tion Handbook. That goes to every school in the United States, which, 
of course, I am opposed to having. 

They changed that after some objection to it. 

I make one final statement. 

Government, gentlemen—no government gives the people the right 
to free speech, the right to work and freedom and happiness. This is 
a right given to us by Almighty God. Government merely regulates 
these rights. 

We, in America, have the least regulation of these rights. 

But the United Nations now seeks to further regulate these free- 
doms. It seeks to control us in our thinking and in our actions, and 
particularly any actions or thinking that we may have about any other 
country. For example, it would be treason for us to disagree with the 
rule of the U. N. once we are under this domination. 

I call the Senators’ attention to the fact that the U. N. has permeated 
our thinking to the extent that in the National Education Association 
Handbook, the pledge of allegiance was to the United Nations, no long- 
er to the United States, and this handbook is distributed throughout 
the schools of America. 

Gentlemen, I really only have one thought to leave with you, that is: 

I, as an attorney, and you, as Senators, have sworn to protect and 
defend the Constitution and the sovereignty of this Nation. In your 
deliberations, always bear that oath in mind and do not treat it lightly, 
and if there is any doubt about any rules, law or treaty, to govern our 
people that would regulate and destroy our Constitution, our sove- 
reignty, our people, vote against it. 

I feel that the United Nations, under our present Constitution, and 
any further alteration of the United Nations, does and will destroy 
our Constitution. 

Gentlemen, I oppose a stronger United Nations, and I support the 
Bricker amendment. 


THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 


Senator Hotianp. I think it might be timely to say that on the sub- 
committee which is hearing this matter, there are those who believe 
in the Bricker amendment, as submitted, and then there are those who, 
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like myself, thought that it applied properly only in part—I could not 
have supported it in its “i we form. 

I did support it as applicable to executive agreements between the 
nations, believing very strongly that the requirement of a two-thirds 
vote in the Senate, for treaties is necessary. There are also repre- 
sented on this committee those who do not believe in the Bricker 
amendment at all. This illustrates the fact that on all of these highly 
important questions that are now pending, there is a difference of 
opinion, and it is probable and proper that there should be such. 


NATURE OF THE HEARINGS 


I am delighted that our people are showing interest in the various 
questions and expressing their points of view as they have. Let us 
continue that. That is the only American way that I know of finding 
out what our people should have, 

I just hope that we may continue here today to receive in good 
humor statements of people of all points of view for the guidance of 
a committee which is by no means of one point of view. This com- 
mittee has members who have fought just about as hard for our coun- 
try, whether it be in peace or in war, as any other citizens. Inciden- 
tally, they could have very easily have bypassed this question because 
the Senate does not have to exercise its power of advice. It can wait 
until after the Executive acts, and then consent. 

It would have been a very easy thing for any member of this com- 
mittee or this subcommittee, and for every Member of the Senate 
simply to decline to try to find out the thoughts of our citizens, and 
present advice ahead of time. 

I personally would have felt like I was running away from a respon- 
sibility which was mine as a representative of the State and of the 
Nation if I had declined such an opportunity. 

Mr. Nemec. I am appearing here personally. 

Senator Hottanp. I understand so. 

There are differences of opinion in every group of good Americans 
on these substantial questions. 

Mr. Nemec. I think it is a wonderful opportunity to be here, Sena- 
tor. It really is fine, and I noticed that many subale. in their anxiety 
to strengthen the United Nations, that they would like to do so as a 
security measure. 

I have six children, and I want that security, too, but on the other 
hand, I do not want enslavement; I want liberty. 

Senator Hoxianp. I have only 4 children, but I have 7 grand- 
children. 

Mr. Nemec. I have 5 girls and 1 boy, Senator. 

Senator Horianp. I am just as anxious for them to have every 
chance that can be given for happiness as could possibly be in the 
minds of any father or grandfather. 

Senator Smith ? 

Senator Smiru. I might add that I have 3 children, 7 grandchildren, 
and 1 little great-grandchild. 
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POWERS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


I just wanted to make one observation. I had the privilege of 
representing the United States as a delegate to the Assembly of the 
United Nations this last year. 

It is the first time I had an immediate contact with the way the 
U. N. works. The Assembly cannot legislate. All it can do is to con- 
sider these areas of trouble throughout the world. 

Certain findings are made and then some sort of a recommendation 
is proposed. : 

We have been very well maps by all the nations of the world in 
our general approach to world problems except, of course, in the satel- 
lite countries. 

But what I want to stress is that the Assembly cannot do anything 
or force us to do anything. If it agrees on a proposed treaty it would 
have to come back and be passed by our United States Senate by a two- 
thirds vote before we are bound by it. 

I want to make that clear because it seems to me so misunderstood. 

The General Assembly is a thinking body, a great forum for people 
to talk. You should have been there and heard the Russians abuse us, 
and abuse me personally. The very reason we have meetings like that 
is for the purpose of obtaining opinions; it has no legislative powers. 

I just want to make it clear so that we do not feel that we have got 
our heads in a noose or something that is running us around. It just 
is not so. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Nemec follows:) 


PoWER OF THE TREATY OVER THE CONSTITUTION 


I am speaking to you today on Article 6 of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

You know our Constitution is a warm, wonderful document. It’s happiness, 
family style—it‘s the right to an education, no matter who you are—it’s the 
right to stay at home or go to your favorite lodge—it’s people living a life and 
dreaming a dream together. It’s “God bless our home,” hanging on the wall. 

If your home were on fire, you would immediately drop everything you were 
doing to put out that fire, and save your home. 

There is a red-consuming fire destroying our Constitution. It is worse than a 
fire because it is not seen. The fire is under article 6. 

Article 6 states that : 

“All treaties made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or law of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

In other words, any law whether it is local, State, or Federal, which would 
be contrary to any treaty made with a foreign country would be declared invalid 
in favor of the treaty, no matter whether it would deprive us of the right of 
trial by jury, sanction intermarriage of races, create a welfare State, or what— 
but I will come back to this later. 

On Monday, September 17, 1787, 6 years after General Cornwallis surrendered 
at Yorktown, some 59 men met in Philadelphia to frame a Constitution of the 
United States. George Washington was the President, Benjamin Franklin, 
Alexander Hamilton, Patrick Henry, and James Madison were among the leaders. 

All of these years, our Constitution has been regarded universally as one of 
the greatest documents in protecting the rights of each individual and minority 
groups against those in power. 

But now—men with different interests—some innocently as crusaders—some 
for political power—some with big red spots—but together—through the United 
Nations Economic Council, are destroying our Constitution and our country 
and are doing so, legally, under article 6. How? 
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First you must understand that the President of the United States and % of 
the quorum of the Senate, which means only 33 Senators (a quorum being 49 
Members), can ratify a treaty, and by ratifying a treaty, these 33 men, inno- 
cently or otherwise, can void and destroy the safeguards of the Constitution of 
the United States, and each and every State constitution in each of the 48 States 
of the Union. 

Now let us examine one treaty: For example, the United Nations Treaty. 

The Senate of the United States ratified the treaty or charter of the United 
Nations on July 28, 1945, by a vote of 89 to 2. So, what, you say, Do you mean 
that the United Nations Charter is a bad thing? Few people thought so at the 
time. With Alger Hiss as Secretary of the convention which framed it, we were 
led to believe, and the United States Senate was led to believe, that it was a 
body where representatives of the United States and all nations in the world 
would get together and work out the problems which would assure peace between 
the nations. 

It is not at all likely that you or your Senator read the charter of the United 
Nations before the Senate ratified it, or that you or your Senator have read it to 
this day. But, if you read article 55 of the charter, it states: 

“* * * the United Nations shall promote—universal respect for and obsery- 
ance of human rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as 
to race, sex, language, or religion.” 

No one would believe that anything sounding so good could strike down pro- 
visions of the Constitution and laws of the States—but it does. 

It was this article 55 under which, in April 1950, that the District Court of 
Appeals in California, in the case of Fujii v. State (217 Pac. (2d) 481), held 
the alien land law of California void. This law was upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court. But the California court now held the law invalid. Not because 
it violated the Constitution of the United States, but because it violated the 
charter of the United Nations, and the Declaration of Human Rights, passed by 
the United Nations. 

In other words, the charter of the United Nations was held to be the supreme 
law above our laws of the United States. 

Let us pause here and examine this Declaration of human rights. In Paris, 
France, on December 10, 1948, at a convention of the United Nations, there was 
passed through the assembly the Declaration of Human Rights. At that time 
we had 1 representative, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, and Russia had 3 representa- 
tives on the panel. The Declaration of Human Rights, consists of some 30 
articles. 

I eall your attention to article 8: 

“Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by the competent national 
tribunals for acts violating the fundamental rights granted him by the consti- 
tution or by law.” 

Sounds innocent, some may say—lI don’t understand it. It’s those things we 
accept without question, that we don’t understand, but sound all right, that get us 
into trouble. 

You will recall distinctly that no citizen has the right to sue the United States 
without first obtaining permission. However, in May of 1950, the right of the 
United Nations to sue the United States was upheld by Federal District Judge 
Goodman, A libel action for damages was brought by the United Nations 
Shippers against the United States and the American Pacific Steamship Co., for 
damage to a large shipment of powdered milk destined for Italy and Greece. 
You and I cannot sue the United States, but the United Nations or any foreign 
country, through the United Nations under this article 8, can sue us without 
seeking permission. 

I call your attention to article 23, which reads in part, as follows: 

“1. Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of employment, to just and 
favorable conditions of work and to protection against unemployment. 

“2. Everyone, without any discrimination has the right to equal pay for equal 
work. 

“3. Everyone who works has the right to just and favorable remuneration 
insuring for himself and his family an existence worthy of human dignity, and 
supplemented if necessary by other means of social protection. 

“4. Everyone has the right to form and to join trade unions for the protection 
of his interests.” 

This particular article, in one stroke, could socialize this entire country. 

Winston Churchill said the only difference between socialism and communism 
is, in one you fall over of your own weight, the other you are pushed over. 
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We don’t know which we are doing the fastest—falling over or being pushed 
over. 

It’s like the “ole darkey” who was found wandering in the streets of Wash- 
ington, with a rope over his shoulder; he didn’t know if he had found a rope 
or lost a mule. 

I eall your attention to article 2: 

1. Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be free, at least in 
the elementary stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. Technical 
and professional education shall be made generally available and higher edu- 
eation shall be equally accessible to all on the basis of merit. 

2. Education shall be directed to the full development of the human person- 
ality and to the strengthening of respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. It shall promote understanding, tolerance, and friendship among all 
nations, racial, or religious groups, and shall further the activities of the United 
Nations for the maintenance of peace. 

8. Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education that shall be 
given their children.” 

In other words, under section 1, your children would be entitled to an ele- 
mentary education; high-school education would be made generally available, 
but college education would be available only on the basis of merit and/or stand- 
ard as set up by the Economic Council of the United Nations, not the United 
States, therefore, unless the child obtains a certificate of merit or qualifies 
politically or otherwise, as set up under the standards by the United Nations, 
he could be prohibited from attending college. 

Note section 3. Parents are given a prior right to choose their childrens 
education. 

Under our Constitution this right is inherent in the parents. 

You should read the 33d Articles of Human Rights, because they would open 
your eyes to what can be done to us. 

I would like to point out to you that this Declaration of Human Rights was 
passed in Paris, France, by the Assembly of the United Nations, without there 
being a copy of the final draft available in this country for study. 

It is now being redrafted in the form of a treaty, and if adopted, could destroy 
our bill of rights. 

The Rotary Club of Tampa, Fla., in a 14-page blistering report on the treaty of 
human rights under the United Nation says in part, and I quote: 

“This injection of a human rights program by the United Nations into the 
prival, political, social and economic lives of the peoples of the world has nothing 
to do with establishing and preserving international peace. This is interference 
with a nation’s internal affairs, and we do not like it. 

“We feel that any institution and any action of this broad nature which is 
founded in atheism and selfishness and meddling with personal liberties is pre- 
destined to failure. We are opposed to having our Government inextricably en- 
tangled in this concoction and this failure. 

“The citizens by vote create our State laws; the United Nations renders these 
laws null and void and unenforceable. This is accomplished, not by a vote of 
the people, but by a covenant cooked up by a committee of the United Nations 
and ratified as a treaty by the Senate of the United States. 

“Each nation ratifying this covenant would be obligated to change its laws 
wherever they did not conform to the points contained in the covenant. 

“Briefly we are: (1) enthusiastic about world peace, and (2) diametrically 
opposed to any treaty incorporating the international covenant of human rights.” 

Our forefathers came to this country armed only with courage, and faith in 
God. Our great country is founded on the teachings of the Bible. 

All through our legal documents, the Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and our State constitution, such words are used as— 

“Being grateful to Almighty God for our constitutional liberities ; to secure the 
blessings, ete. * * *.” 

Yet to appease the other nations, no such words were used in the United Na- 
tions Charter. In fact, the United Nations began without a single prayer. 

We had lost the opening round. 

In the American Bar Association Report of February of this year, in speaking 
on the subject of the treaty of human rights, it is stated: 

“So far as requirements of indictment by grand jury are concerned this would 
apply only in the Federal courts and can have no application to international 
courts.” 
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In other words, it is claimed that the United States Government can provide 
under the treatymaking power for the trial abroad of American citizens for 
offenses committed here, by method and in places which the Constitution forbids, 
and without the safeguards which the Constitution commands. 

You say this is impossible. What about our Constitution, our Bill of Rights? 

When Congress passes a law, to be valid it must be constitutional, that is, 
within our Constitution. But under a treaty, Congress, by virtue of article I, 
section 8, can pass all laws necessary and proper to give effect to their treaties, 
even though in the absence of such treaties, Congress would not have the power 
under the Constitution to pass such legislation. 

Do I make myself clear? If Congress passes an act and it is not in pursuance 
of our Constitution, then that act and that law can be held unconstitutional and 
void. 

But a treaty, being the supreme law of the land, Congress can enact a law, 
that although it is unconstitutional it will be held valid if it is for the purpose 
of carrying out the terms of any treaty. 

This was decided in the late case of Missouri v. Holland. It was held that 
Congress has the power under a treaty to enact legislation, which would be un- 
constitutional in the absence of a treaty. 

We all make mistakes, if we didn’t, they wouldn’t have to put erasers on 
pencils. Article VI was recognized as a mistake back in 1787, when the Constitu- 
tion was written. 

At the time that the adoption of the Constitution was under debate, Richard 
Henry Lee and Patrick Henry, both of Virginia, strongly objected to the treaty 
clause. It is clear from the sharp debates of the treaty power and its effects 
that the Founding Fathers definitely visualized the possible need for amendment. 

Thomas Jefferson, in his Manual of Parliamentary Practice, had this to say 
about treaties : 

“By general power to make treaties * * * it must have meant to except all 
those rights reserved to the States; for surely the President and the Senate can- 
not do by treaty what the whole Government is prevented from doing in any way.” 

The late Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, in a summary, said: 

“* * * a Treaty is the power to deal with foreign nations with regard to matters 
of international concern and not domestic * * *.” 

But the present State Department takes the position, contrary to Justice 
Hughes and Thomas Jefferson, and in a statement released by the State De- 
partment in Septemher 1950, with a foreword by President Trumar, it said in the 
opening sentence : 

“There is no longer any real distinction between ‘domestic’ and ‘foreign’ 
affairs.” 

Meaning that a treaty can be construed to affect you and I just as much as our 
local police court does. 

Perhaps I can make this clear by recalling the recent Steel Seizure cases. 

In the Steel Seizure cases, Chief Justice Vinson dissenting and with the sup- 
port of two other judges, said that the United Nations Charter, and the North 
Atlantic Treaty being treaties, whose purpose is the suppression of aggression, 
give the President the power to seize private property, though he lacks statutory 
authority. The majority of the Court held he has no such power under the 
Constitution. Yet, if two other judges had held along with the dissenting judges, 
the treaty known as the United Nations Charter and the North Atlantic Treaty 
would have effected a fundamental change in the American form of government 
with all power in the government and none in the individual. 

Woodrow Wilson said: 

“The history of liberty is the history of the limitation of governmental power, 
not the increase of it.” 

When a lawyer is admited to practice before the bar he has to swear: 

1. That he is a citizen of the United States. 

2. And he has to swear allegiance to the Constitution of the United States. 

3. Our teachers before they are admitted to teach have to swear a loyalty 
oath and are required to be citizens of the United States. 

I ask you to bear that in mind as to what I have to say now— 

The treaty with Israel recently transmitted to the Senate by the President 
and the State Department, provides that nationals of either country, shall not be 
barred from practicing professions, i. e., law, medicine, teaching, etc., in the 
other country by reason of their being aliens, if they comply with the require- 
ments such as “residence and competency.” 
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Under the most-favored-nation clause, included in many treaties to which 
the United States is a party, the foregoing provision, if it goes into effect would 
be applicable to the nationals of a large number of countries, which means that 
if a citizen of one of these favored countries—such as a Russian—wanted to 
come here and practice law, or be a schoolteacher, the fact that he does not swear 
allegiance to the Constitution of the United States would not prohibit him, 
under the law, to teach in our schools or to practice law, medicine, C. P. A., or 
any of the professions, so long as he passed a competency test and resided here. 

Here is another example of how a treaty changes our domestic law: We 
have the Warsaw Convention Treaty relating to international air transporta- 
tion approved by the Senate some years ago. 

It now appears that this treaty deprives the American citizen of his right to 
trial by jury. In this country when you file suit for damages, you have a right 
to go to a jury, and let the jury assess your damages, depending on your age, the 
number of children you leave, and what your income is; the jury comes with a 
yerdict of any amount from nothing to several hundred thousand dollars. Un- 
der the Warsaw Convention Treaty there is a provision which limits the dam- 
ages of international air carriers for personal injury or death of passengers to 
the sum of $125,000 gold French francs, or the equivalent in United States 
currency of approximately $8,300. This Warsaw Treaty has been held to be 
the supreme law of the land and to override State law and policies, providing 
trial by jury and damages more than $8,300. 

Another example of what a treaty can do is shown in the decision reached in 
June of this year, in the State of Idaho, where Judge Preston Thatcher decided 
that the United Nations Charter was supreme over State law—it was on the 
question of whether the husband at the time of the marriage was an American 
citizen, entitling him to own land, in the State of Idaho. Judge Thatcher ruled 
that the United Nations Charter prohibits discrimination by reason of race, 
and supersedes the alien land law of the State of Idaho. Congressman Wood 
of Idaho has introduced a bill, in August 1951, to withdraw from the United 
Nations. 

Another example of treaty power. 

A Federal statute was passed for the control of migratory game birds within 
the States. This law had been held invalid and unconstitutional twice, but a 
treaty was ratified by the Senate which was the same law that was held uncon- 
stitutional twice, but now since it was a treaty the law under the treaty was 
superior to our Constitution and therefore valid. 

The California court set aside the Fujii case I mentioned before, but at the 
same time in a case recently decided by the same court of California, in a 4 to 
8 decision, it held that the law prohibiting mixed marriages was void, because 
it was in conflict with the equal-protection clause of the Federal Constitution 
under modern concepts expressed by the United Nations Charter. 

As I stated before, this idea that a treaty superseded or nullified the Consti- 
tution of the United States is not new. In 1787, during the original debate on 
the Constitution, Mr. Lancaster of North Carolina, warned that if treaties are to 
be the supreme law of the land, they may void our Bill of Rights. 

I particularly call your attention to the fact that no treaty has ever been held 
unconstitutional and there is no question under the Constitution that a treaty 
supersedes any statute or law that is passed in the United States, whether it 
be conflicting or not. 

Now, what is being done about this treaty power? 

The American Bar Association, in its house of delegates in February of 1952, 
after full and complete study of this problem recommended that an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States be passed, limiting the treaty-making 
power, which amendment reads as follows: 

“A provision of a treaty which conflicts with any provision of this Constitution 
shall not be of any force or effect. A treaty shall become effective as internal 
law in the United States only through legislation by Congress which it could 
enact under its delegated powers in the absence of such treaty.” 

The State legislatures of three States, in 1951-52, recommended to Congress 
the adoption of such constitutional amendment. In a book published in 1952 by 
Judge Allen, of the sixth United States circuit, this judge set out the reasons 
for, and urged a constitutional amendment with respect to the treaty-making 
power. In February of this year, John Bricker, of Ohio, with the cosponsorship 
of 56 Senators, from both political parties, introduced a resolution, Senate Reso- 
lution 130, proposing constitutional amendment, recalling both the treaty power 
and the power of the President to make executive agreements. 
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Our State Department is opposed to this amendment. 

Our Constitution has been amended 22 times with the changed times and our 
Constitution provides an amendment process so we need not fear an amendment, 

I point out to you that in the leading countries in the world, treaties are not 
enforceable in their courts of domestic law. Therefore, there is no good reason 
why the United States should be put in a disadvantageous position in that 
regard. 

These agreements are called “treaties” because they would bind us right down 
to our city government, but not the other countries, unless approved by their 
various legislatures. 

We believe that our Government is based on a representation of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. We elect Congressmen and Senators and they 
in turn represent us in forming laws that affect our lives. In other words, repre- 
sentation by the people. 

Now, do we have this representation of, by and for the people in the United 
Nations? 

I call your attention to our participation in the United Nations. The Presi- 
dent, with the consent of the Senate, appoints a representative and a deputy 
representative of the United States to the United Nations. This one representa- 
tive represents the United States in the United Nations. The deputy representa- 
tive acts in the absence of the regular representative. 

Now, the representatives of the United States at all times act in accordance 
with the instructions of the President, through and with the advice of the State 
Department, and such representatives cast any and all votes under the Charter 
of the United Nations, pursuant to the direction of the President. 

We, the people, have nothing to say or do about what vote shall be cast or how 
it shall be cast in the United Nations. This is solely up to the direction of the 
President. Our Congressmen, our Senators, and our Supreme Court have nothing 
to do and no authority in the United Nations. 

Therefore, you can readily see that if the President would like to have some 
powers which he does not have under the Constitution, he can direct his repre- 
sentative in the United Nations to vote for such treaty that would give the 
President such powers as he desires through the treaty-making processes, as I 
stated before. 

Further, how did we get into the Korean war? Under the Constitution Con- 
gress declares war, as we have always done. In this war, Congress was bypassed. 
The President directed and voted it through the United Nations, and Congress 
was powerless to stop him. I am not attempting in any way to debate the Korean 
war. I merely am bringing to your attention the new type of government we 
now have, no longer within the Constitution of the United States. Through 
teraties and the United Nations we are losing our constitutional rights piece by 
piece. 

There are now in the hopper in the United Nations Economic Council, includ- 
ing the Treaty on Human Rights, some 200 different treaties. If they are rati- 
fied by our Senate, it would break down our complete Constitution and wipe out 
our Bill of Rights. No longer will the individual and minority groups have the 
protection: of the Constitution, but we will fall in the same regimentation and 
fear that now exists in the Old World. It would do the same thing so smoothly 
and so innocently that we’d wake up and say, “it cannot happen here,” but find 
that it has happened. 

I would like to call your attention to the American Legion Resolution of the 
National Convention about the personnel of the United Nations. This resolu- 
tion states: 

“* * * that it has been found that employees discharged from Government 
positions because of questionable loyalty have been able to obtain positions with 
the United Nations, even though over the protest of top Government officials.” 

I also call your attention to the article appearing in the Sunday Post Times, 
October 12. Senator Wiley of Wisconsin said: 

“Quite a few American Communists have been working for the United Na- 
tions. * * * The Red infiltration is not a matter of conjecture or pipe dream, but 
a matter of hard, cold fact, documented by top security officials—facts, which 
when revealed, will shock the American people.” 

He said: 

“These Americans refuse to answer questions on the grounds that they may 
incriminate themselves.” 

I call your attention to the article appearing in the Palm Beach Post October 
14, headed “Five Americans, working for the United Nations, refuse to tell in- 
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yestigating Senators whether they are Communist Party members.” The article 
goes on to state the. names of the men and their past activities and affiliations. 
Trigve Lie said he “fired a few Americans,” but according to a radio report 
October 14, there still are at this time 10 others temaining who refused to an- 
swer on grounds of self-incrimination as to the question of whether they are 
or ever were Communists. : . oe 

Incidentally, we are paying 75 percent of the administrative cost of the United 
Nations. The building in New York City cost $68 million; the United States 
joaned $65 million for its construction; the Rockefeller Foundation donated $10 
million worth of property, and the city of New York spent several million dol- 
lars in constructing approaches to the building. 

I don’t want to leave the wrong impression that I am opposed to the 
United Nations. I am not. I think in theory it is good, and may be helpful to 
all countries in the world. But a good thing can easily turn out to a bad 
thing should the wrong persons get in to control it. I say we must be careful 
and watchful, and place all safeguards that we can so we cannot be taken in 
without warning. I do not and I believe you would not favor any law or treaty 
that would destroy any part of our Constitution. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars are being spent, flooding our country through 
civic clubs, churches, schools, PTA and all other large organizations with 
United Nations propaganda. The theme being to teach world citizenship rather 
than teaching American citizenship. 

This will give you an idea of what I am talking about. A great number of our 
school teachers all over the United States belong to the National Education 
Association, and here is what the association advocated in its 1949-50 Hand- 
book, page 438 : 


“IT pledge allegiance to the United Nations, and to the ideal for 
which it stands, Union in one world, indivisible, where under one 
God men live in liberty, equality and fraternity. 

One Government of all people 

By all people 
And for all people 
Serving each other in 
Peace and good will.” 


This pledge to the United Nations was printed in the Miami Herald a few 
Sundays ago. Arthur Griffiths mentioned the fact that someone had called him 
advising that they had received this pledge in the mail. The National Education 
Association admit that the pledge is controversial. 

I am sure that a good many teachers do not realize that this ever existed in 
the manual—yet, this manual is sent to every school in the United States, and 
I am further sure that we pledge allegiance to the American flag in this country, 
but if we are not watchful, it could happen otherwise. 

You know, I have every faith in the American people—I have faith in each 
and every man in this room. The American people can be pushed just so far, 
can swallow just so much propaganda, and then they do something about it. 
But we have got to awaken our people to what is going on and once they learn, 
I have faith in the outcome. 

It’s like Little Liz said in the paper the other morning: “There is no shortage 
of leadership if you don’t care where you are being led.” 

But I know you do care, and there will be leaders who will spring to the 
defense of this wonderful document of ours, the Constitution of the United 
States. 

I say to those crusading Americans who want us to make new treaties, and 
who feel that the United States must take leadership in these crusades, that they 
should first assist in obtaining a constitutional amendment at home to assure 
American citizens that there will never be an impairment of our fundamental 
rights in the process—for the saddest epitaph which can be carved in the memory 
of a vanished liberty is that freedom was lost because its possessors failed to 
stretch forth a saving hand while yet there was time. 

It is virtually certain that unless we withdraw from the United Nations, or 
secure an amendment to its charter, or amend article 6 of our Constitution, our 
entire form of government will be changed, and our standard of living will fall 
and bind us to the world, so we will never recover. 
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I feel, on this subject, in the words of Cannon Farrar, who said: 


“T am only one, but I am one 

I cannot do everything 
But I can do something 

What I can do, I ought to do 
And what I ought to do 

By the Grace of God, I will do.” 


towards preserving our Constitution and our American way of life. 

I urge you to join the 3 States and the 56 Senators and the American Bar 
Association, and sit down and write your Senator for the passage of a 234 
amendment to our Constitution. To me, the 23d amendment is the preservation 
of our Constitution, the same as the 23d psalm is the strength and refuge, of 
the Bible. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


. American Bar Journal, September 1951, Eberhard P. Deutsch. 
. American Bar Journal, September 1952, Eberhard P. Deutsch. 
. Talk by Edgar W. Waybright, Sr., Jacksonville, Fla., Bar. 

. Talk by Frank E. Holman, former president American Bar Association. 
. United States Government Organization 1950-51. 

. VEW Soc. CAM. 

. USCA., title 22, sec. 287, and 287A. 

. Charter of the United Nations. 

. Miami Herald September 14, 1952. 

. Rotary Club of Tampa, Special committee report July 1951. 

. Palm Beach Post, October 14 and 15, 1952. 

. NBC Radio News, October 15, 1952. 


Senator Hotitanp. The next witness, please. 
Mr. Davis. Harold Shapiro. 


Senator Hottanp. We are very happy to have the distinguished 
mayor of Miami Beach. I have no idea what his position will be. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD SHAPIRO, MAYOR, CITY OF 
MIAMI BEACH 


Mayor Suaptro. I am not here in my capacity as the mayor of the 
city of Miami Beach. The opinions I express today are my own per- 
sonal opinions, and I am sure that every good American feels that I 
am entitled to my personal opinions. 

Gentlemen, somewhere in the dim dark past of unrecorded history, 
man in his lonely struggle for self-preservation awoke to the realiza- 
tion the club was not the only means upon which he could insure his 
continued existence. 

As his relations with those about him became closer, he learned that 
from time to time he must remove his hand from his club and extend 
it in peace toward his neighbor. 

As mutual exchange developed, man learned to spend more and more 
time in peaceful relations with those with whom he had been in com- 
bat. He laid aside his weapon, yet ever kept it close at hand, ready to 
be grasped upon the slightest provocation. 

As man grew from beast to human being, he continued to seek a 
peaceful life with his neighbor, and families began to combine for 
self-protection to form tribes. Then as conflicts between tribes arose 
and subsided, tribes united for preservation to form nations. 

Always seeking to find more and more friendship with those about 
them, nations sought alliances with other nations for mutual ad- 
vantage. 
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During this evolution from individual to group living, as man 
progressed, he laid down his club, only to ee a shining and deadly 
sword ever-ready at his side. As man developed, the gun took the place 
ofthe sword. All this time, man was seeking greater and greater num- 
bers with whom to share and defend against enemies. 

Oftentimes, mountains or seas would protect nations or groups of 
nations against possible attack from their foes. But as man progressed 
scientifically, and to the gun was added the atomic weapons, then radio, 
television, and the airplane removed natural barriers as a protective 
factor, and man now faces the dreadful thought of possible annihila- 
tion. 

But out of this darkness and despair in human relations and in- 
ability to discover the solution to ending man’s inhumanity to man, 
there stands one mighty hope—the United Nations. 

Often vilified, taken advantage of, ridiculed, it has withstood every 
onslaught, and today after a decade still stands as the single beacon 
for a peaceful world. 


NOT TIME TO REVISE CHARTER 


At a time when the world is still sitting, not merely on a powder 
keg, but upon a hydrogen bomb, it would be an error to engage in re- 
vising a charter, which has passed through an acid test. The day 
when war has settled problems and has benefited the victor are over. 
Now no one wins, and everyone loses, The world is harmed, and 
progress for betterment of the world is retarded by war. 

Only the United Nations stands as an organization where the great 
majority of nations of the world, great or small, can come to explain 
their views, and differences of opinion can be ironed out. Here the 
entire world can learn of the problems of one specific nation or part 
of the globe. 

The United Nations Charter is not perfect, but neither is man per- 
fect. A charter such as this should only be revised sometime in the 
future at a time when tensions in the world are low, and the atmos- 
phere is filled with thoughts of peace. 

This is not the time to revise the charter. I strongly urge that the 
United Nations continue to operate under the present charter, edu- 
cating its constituent members not merely to follow the strict rules 
as set forth in the United Nations Charter, but to act constantly in 
the spirit of cooperation. In that way, the United Nations will con- 
tinue to be a beacon ever shining, promoting “friendly relations be- 
tween nations on the basis of equality and thus foster universal peace.” 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

I think it might be appropriate to remark that this same point of 
view has been expressed, I believe, in every hearing that we have 
had that times are not right for the offering of amendments, that bet- 
ter performance can be attained under the existing charter than has 
been, that it is advisable to continue the function of the present op- 
eration, seeking always to expand the areas of cooperation. There 
are a great many scholars and students of this very vital question 
who have agreed already in these hearings with the statement ably 
made by you. I wanted to mention that. 

Senator Smith? 
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Senator Smrru. I would just like to add this: The views expressed 
by you are that we are learning by the process of trial and error. 

The people of the United Nations are not perfect. I do not think 
many of them are eager for change at this time, but they are earnest] 
interested in trying this and trying that and recommending this and 
recommending that to seek peace by means of cooperation that are 
certainly preferred to the test of war. 

Mayor Suarrro. Thank you, gentlemen, for giving me the oppor- 
tunity to express my opinion. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you. 

While we are all relaxed for a moment, may I express to the JQ’s 
my very great appreciation. They are handling the arrangement of 
this meeting. I do not think there is any group that more appro- 
priately could show thus their interest, and I do compliment ‘ean 
upon their activity. 

Mr. Davis. Robert F. Riley. 

Senator Horianp. Mr. Riley, we are glad to have you. You may 
proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT F. RILEY, MIAMI, FLA. 


Mr. Ritny. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, dis- 
tinguished guests and fellow citizens, my name is Robert F. Riley, a 
resident of Miami, Fla. I am a Dade County school trustee and a 
local businessman. 

Relative to the United Nations, I recommend that whatever be ad- 
vocated as revisions of the United Nations Charter, that they be ad- 
vocated solely on the basis of carrying out the principles upon which 
the United Nations was originally founded. 

I believe the United Nations has been, and is, the most potent means 


of helping nations of people to work out problems with the people of 
other nations. 


INCREASING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE U. N. 


I believe that anything done to contribute to the effectiveness of the 
United Nations is good; and that anything done to lessen its effective- 
ness is bad. 


I wish my remarks to include the editorial comment of the Miami 
Daily News, of March 15, 1955, and quote this editorial herewith: 


THE U. N. Is A Toor, LEt’s IMPROVE IT 


Because the United Nations has not achieved peace and all the other aspects 
of Utopia, some such as Senator Knowland would condemn it to the extent of 
urging United States withdrawal. 

Because there are wiser heads in the Senate, there will be an opportunity for 
Miamians to express themselves on the subject of the U. N. That opportunity 
will come at a special Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee hearing here at 
10 a. m. next Friday. 

Certainly before we succumb to sly insinuations that the U. N. is unworkable 
as an instrument for peace, we should at least try to work it. Meanwhile we 
must recognize—those of us who are fair and openminded—that at least the 
U. N. has accomplished some things in the very field of peace where the U. N. 
faces its most crucial test in America. 

The U.N. halted or contained at least five conflicts, as follows : 

The presence and aggressiveness of Soviet troops in Iran in 1946; encroach- 
ment of Communist troops in Greece; the war in the Middle East which the 
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U. N. has reduced to occasional guerrilla action; violence in Indonesia, and the 
fighting between India and Pakistan over Kashmir. 

Let us recognize also that most of the criticism of the U. N. can be evaluated 
in the category of side issues—not whether or not the U. N. can be made to work 
put whether it pleases all of us in all of its activities. 

Let us express ourselves here in Miami about the U. N.—freely but also 
hopefully. The U.N.isatool. If we don’t like it, let’s improve it. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you very much, Mr. Riley. 

Did you have a question, Senator ¢ 

Senator Smiru. No. 

Senator Hotitanp. Next witness. 

Mr. Davis. Alice Hopkins Warner. 


STATEMENT OF ALICE HOPKINS WARNER, CLEARWATER, FLA. 


Mrs. Warner. Senator Holland, Senator Smith, my name is Alice 
Hopkins Warner, and I am from Clearwater, Fla. I moved down 
10 years ago from Baltimore, Md., and I was working on newspapers 
and right now I write short stories and articles for national maga- 
zines. 

I am grateful for the opportunity afforded by your committee’s 
hearing in Florida. Testifying as an individual who has been study- 
ing the United Nations since its beginning, it is gratifying to me to 
know your committee is traveling about the United States hearing 
the views of the people on one of the most important issues of our 
time—the calling of a review conference to consider changes in the 
United Nations Charter. 

It is also gratifying to know that President Eisenhower, Secretary 
of State Dulles and many of our top leaders in all phases of national 
life are urging support of the United Nations. It is especially en- 
couraging to learn that our country will support the calling of a re- 
view conference when the matter comes on the U. N. agenda this year. 

The formulators of the U. N. Charter gave us a framework on which 
to build an organization to replace force with reason. Since the San 
Francisco meeting the world entered the atomic age. The need for 
outlawing war has become urgently imperative. The need for 
strengthening the United Nations so that such atomic weapons can 
be controlled, so that this new energy may be harnessed for peaceful 
uses, so that wholesale destruction of lives and cities might be pre- 
vented—these needs have now become the challenge of necessity. 

As long as the threat of war hangs over the world, we have lost our 
rights to live and work and build and prosper in an atmosphere of 
security. 


OPPORTUNITIES OF CHARTER REVIEW CONFERENCE 


The Charter Review Conference, it seems to me, is an opportunity 
for our leaders to identify this country with ideas that give us moral 
and political leadership. To be properly equipped for survival today 
we must have great ideas. 

I believe a review conference will focus the spotlight on the United 
Nations, on its accomplishments to date, on what the U. N. is and 
what it is not. 

It is an organization set up to maintain peace between nations. 
It is not, and should not be, an organization set up to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of nations, 
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Therefore, any revisions in the charter must clearly guarantee that 
all powers not expressly delegated to the U. N. shall be reserved by 
the nations. 

The fact that the Soviet Union is opposed to a conference (and 
naturally opposed to strengthening the U. N. so it could more ably 
thwart any Communist plan for world domination) even the fact that 
the Soviet Union will probably vote against revisions, should not 
deter us from putting forth constructive proposals to give the U, N. 
power to enforce universal disarmament with inspection. While pro- 
posals were being considered for a ratification by the national gov- 
ernments, the mounting military strength of the free world, the pres- 
sure of world opinion, and possible changes within Russia might force 
Russia to decide ratification is desirable. 


SPECIFIC CHARTER CHANGES ADVANCED 


As to actual charter changes, I believe the veto power might be 
limited, perhaps abolished in admission of new members and the 
pacific settlement of disputes. 

Eventual universality seems desirable if the U. N. is to be a world 
organization. 

The International Law Commission is drafting a codification of 
existing international law, and our country might encourage that to 
progress. 

With the rapid development of nuclear weapons, I think Secretary 
Dulles’ suggestion of creating a special organ within the U. N. to deal 
with the problem of armaments, is a timely, perhaps necessary, plan. 

For the present, while revision is being studied by this subcommit- 
tee, by organizations, and individuals, I hope there is more interest 
aroused and support rallied for the U. N. technical assistance program, 
the U. N. agencies such as the World Health Organization, for such 
regional arrangements as the Rio Pact, NATO, SEATO, I hope that 
attacks on the U. N. (especially those made by publications such as 
Common Sense and other “hate” publications which are being con- 
demned finally by the House Un-American Activities Committee) will 
be traced to the source to discover if there is any basis of truth in them. 

I hope that people hearing disparaging statements about the U. N. 
will contact the proper authority to find out whether these statements 
are true instead of repeating them irresponsibly. They should check 
them before they repeat them. 

It would indeed be heartening if this hearing inspires Floridians to 
hold study sessions on the United Nations, its aims as set forth in the 
preamble, its accomplishments in preventing six near wars, it possi- 
bilities for growth. 

The 46 cents the U. N. costs each of us seems a small sum to pay an 
organization which provides a place for nations to talk out problems 
rather than shoot them out, and which provides a foundation on which 
to build a durable peace. 

By searching constantly, untiringly for ways to better the United 
Nations, the United States can show the world it is weary of living in 
a world of anarchy. 

Senator Hottanp. Any questions, Senator ? 

Senator Smirn. No. 
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Senator Hotianp. Please call the next witness, 
Mr. Davis. Mrs. Aaron Kanner. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. AARON KANNER, GREATER MIAMI SECTION, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 


Mrs. Kanner. Members of the subcommittee, my name is Mrs. 
Aaron Kanner. I am a resident of Miami, and I am here to present. 
the official opinion of the Greater Miami section of the National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women. 

This opinion is also a reflection of our organization’s national stand 
and the viewpoint of all our members. 

The Miami section consists of 2 divisions, and has a membership of 
819 members. 

The National Council of Jewish Women is an organization founded 
in 1892 for the purpose of advancing human welfare through a pro- 

ram of service and education and the strengthening of democracy. 

The national organization comprises 92 sections with a membership 
of 108,000 women. 

Right here I would like to make a correction, please. The Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women is not a member of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, but the Miami section is a member of the 
Dade County Federation of Women’s Clubs, 

In addition to direct community service and special religious activ- 
ity, we are interested in State and national Government problems and 
have a code of resolutions which is regularly revised to declare our 
positions in these fields. We work for legislation and Government 
action which upholds the ends we have defined. 


STRENGTHENING AND USING THE U.N. 


Our position on charter revision is based on the general postulates 
on the United Nations which we have agreed are valuable. Specific 
recommendations have not yet been considered, either on local or on 
national levels of this organization, but we want to urge the subcom- 
mittee that they recommend that all changes in the United Nations 
Charter be based on certain definite principles, the strengthening of 
the United Nations. 

The National Council of Jewish Women believes, and we in Miami 
agree, that the success of the United Nations in maintaining interna- 
tional peace and collective security and promoting the solution of eco- 
nomic, social, and humanitarian problems of all peoples, depends on 
the extent to which the member states use its facilities and carry out 
its recommendations even when these transcend the special interests 
of the member nations and that the United States must accept its posi- 
tion of leadership to help develop economic and soeial stability and 
political democracy throughout the world. 

We therefore wish to urge the United States to continue to partici- 
pate fully in the activities and agencies of the United Nations; to 
support, strengthen, and implement their decisions; and whenever pos- 
sible to channel its foreign policy through the United Nations. We 
also hope that the United States will support efforts toward the trans- 
fer of sovereignty by member nations to the United Nations in those 
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fields of activity where concerted international action can advance 
peace and welfare. 


U. N. ARMED FORCES 


We advocate that the establishment of United Nations armed forces 
be provided in the United Nations Charter and the regulation and 
reduction of armed forces and conventional and atomic armaments 
of individual nations, safeguarded by a system of effective interna- 
tional control and inspection. be 

We also urge support of United Nations efforts to secure the enlight- 
ened administration of all non-self-governing territories, so as to im- 
prove the social, economic, and educational level of the inhabitants in 
a manner which would lead to their eventual independence. 

We will follow with interest the reported findings of your subcom- 
mittee as well as the action of the Congress as a whole in regard to the 
United Nations. 

Our organization plans to continue study in this field, and we are 
deeply appreciative of your grassroots method of procedyre, since 
it gives us increased opportunities to become better informed on all 
facets of the topic. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you very much. 

The next witness, please. 

Mr. Davis. B. H. Masselink. 

Senator Hotianp. Glad to have you, Mr. Masselink. 


STATEMENT OF B. H. MASSELINK, FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


Mr. Massexttnxk. It is very good to be here. 

This has been a most interesting thing for me because I have served 
on so many sides of the question for the last 25, 30 years of this busi- 
ness, and this has been a revealing session. 

I am a member of the speakers bureau of the American Speakers 
Bureau, of the United Nations Association, and have been for the 
last 8 or 10 years, and I was a member of the speakers bureau for 20 
years under the League of Nations. 

I came here from Michigan, and before that I lived in Africa for 
many years. 

When we came home, the war broke out and I interested myself 
after the war in the League of Nations. 

I am just here to say that the one reason why we did not join the 
League of Nations, one main reason was because they did not have 
the veto power, and one of my great friends, Senator Vandenberg, 
was then the editor of the Herald, a Grand Rapids paper, and he 
wrote the first article. It was printed, I think, in the Congressional 
Record, opposing the League of Nations for that very thing. 

If it had had the veto power at that time we might have joined the 
League of Nations way back in 1922, but it was a different Senator, 
Senator Borah and Senator Johnson, and Senator Lodge of that day, 
who opposed so strongly the League of Nations because it did not 
have the veto power. 

Now, we have had a Second World War and have got a new organi- 
zation Which is identical with the League of Nations except in just a 
few matters that do not amount to anything. 
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CHARTER REVISION HELD UNTIMELY 


I am unalterably opposed to a revision at this time. I am opposed 
to any revision whatsoever at this time. It may come in 5 or 10 years’ 
time, I do not know, but at present this is not time, and I am in 
complete agreement 100 percent with the mayor of Miami Beach, 
this is not time. 

I am opposed to a change in the veto even. I wish it could be 
changed in time by mutuai agreement so that it would not have the 
same power to, we will say, eliminate the admission of certain nations 
that want to join. 

Twenty-one nations are ready to join, glad to join, but Russia has 
opposed that. 

I hope the time will come when we make a separate agreement 
in the present League of Nations, in the present United Nations, to 
agree with Russia if she will take a certain number of members and 
we will take a certain number of members, so that we can admit most 
of those 21 nations. 


U. N. WORK IN CHILD WELFARE, AGRICULTURE AND HEALTH 


Now, one point that was brought out, the main point in this whole 
outfit, except one, and I am not going to repeat what has been said 
before, I am just going to say one thing about the United Nations and 
that is this: If the United Nations had done nothing else but take 
care of the children when the war was over, it already has earned all 
of its costs, and a hundred times more. 

Now, listen to me: My time is short and I want it all. There were 
35 million children in desperate condition when the war was over. 
With the Americans leading, we have innoculated anti-TB vaccine to 
30 million of those children, and they are alive to a great extent 
because of what we did. 

We sent milk down there; we sent evaporated milk, and vitamin 
tablets to keep those kids from having rickets and other diseases. 

If the United Nations has not done anything but that one thing, 
how dare a man, how dare a man in America, get up and say, “I am 
a hundred percent against this.” 

Iam ashamed. I am desperately ashamed of the position that some 
people take when it comes to little children. 

Now, the next thing: Let us go on to the next thing, and that is the 
agricultural situation. Do you know that in India, that great country 
is not overpopulated like most of you people think? I know, I ought 
to know; I know India. That is not overpopulated with 365 million 
people; it is underproducing. 

Why is it underproducing? Because they do not know how to 
cultivate their land. They raise only 720 pounds of rice per acre. 
Japan raises 2,280 pounds per acre. We have already taught India 
how to raise 1,400 pounds per acre; and in the next 15, 20 years we will 
teach India to raise 2,000 pounds per acre and she will be off the list as 
a poverty-stricken hungry nation. That is India. 

n Africa, where I lived a number of years, our great trouble was 
the tsetse fly. What did our experts do? For 150 years the tsetse fly 
has not only killed human beings but the cattle of the country worth 
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keeping, and so our men went down and found the cause, and now 
already they have innoculated the cattle, and the people in the whole 
central section of Africa, in another fifty years or a hundred years’ time 
Africa will have a population of cattle equal to that of the United 
States, 93 million on our Great Plains in the West, and we will have 
in Africa and they will be able not only to feed themselves but they 
will be able to feed almost half the world that is now hungry. 

Not only that, the great trouble in this world is inieninderseniliie 
misunderstanding. We do not know each other. 

If you knew each other you would love each other. We love people 
all over the world, if we get to know them. 

You know our UNESCO—now, don’t anybody make any fun about 
it. If anybody wants to debate UNESCO with me, just put up your 
hands and I will see you any time, any time you are ready. 

Senator Hottanp. Your time is up, Mr. Masselink. 

I think there may be some takers, but they will have to proceed in 
their way. We are proceeding with our witnesses in our way. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Masselink follows :) 


CoMMENTS BY B. H. MASSELINK, VICE PRESIDENT, BROWARD COUNTY CHAPTER 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNITED NATIONS 


I have just one suggestion—some way must be found to admit the 20 or more 
nations now on the waiting list. We must approach a solution to the problem 
without considering the balance of power, numerically expressed, between the 
democracies and the Communists. 

The U. N., in spite of its shortcomings, is the finest instrument for settling 
disputes ever evolved by man. The specialized agencies under the Security 
Council hold the key to world understanding and amity. The personnel and 
budget should be greatly enlarged. 


Among the specialized agencies UNESCO, WHO, and FAO stand out as beacon 


lights of hope to the uneducated, the sick and the hungry of half the world’s 
people. 


If any critic knows a better way to attend the world’s ills, in the name of 
humanity let us be informed about it. 

The next witness. 

Mr. Davis. Sumter L. Lowry. 


STATEMENT OF SUMPTER L. LOWRY, TAMPA, FLA. 


Mr. Lowry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HoLianp. Sons of the Miami people may not know General 
Lowry ; some of you may not be in accord with his views. I have not 
heard any views expressed here that were unanimously concurred in. 
General Lowry is a great soldier and a great citizen of this State, who 
has led thousands of the boys of this State into battle. His opinion 
is entitled to be heard with great respect. I am glad he is here. I 
welcome him on our stand. 

General Lowry, you may proceed. 

Mr. Lowry. Thank you so much, Senator Holland and Senator 
Smith. I desire to formally submit my views concerning the United 
Nations and its proposed charter changes. 


REASONS FOR OPPOSITION TO THE U.N. 


I oppose the United Nations Organization in its present form for 
the following reasons: 
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1. It is not in the best interest of the United States of America, its 
Government, or its citizens. we Ti : 

9. It was sold to the people of America as a peace institution while 
in fact, it is a vehicle to take the United States into a world Socialist 
government. ' f 

3. There is not the slightest doubt that world government will be 
the end result of the United Nations. It can lead no whereelse. World 
government would mean the loss of our sovereignty. The unfortunate 

art about this matter is that our sovereignty will be lost in such small 

egrees that the people of America will be hardly conscious of it until 
it is too late. 

4, The United Nations operates on the theory of compromise in all 
controversial matters which means that the United States of America 
habitually makes the compromise and thereby we lose our strength, 
and lower our standards to meet the lower standards of our weak 
allies. 

5. The people of America have no opportunity to vote on the opera- 
tion or conduct of the United Nations or its special agencies. 

6. There are hundreds of thousands of patriotic men and women 
over the entire Nation seething with indignation about the actions 
of the United Nations and its effect on our Government. They have 
no voice or means of expression. They stand alone. The cards are 
stacked against them. All the power, the prestige, and the money of 
our great Government are on the side of the United Nations. The 
American patriot must fight the United Nations menace on his own 
time—with his own money and through his own sacrifice. By no 
standard of justice is this right. Our Government finances the propa- 
ganda agencies of the United Nations, while it provides few honest 
channels for American patriots to express their views on the United 
Nations, this committee being one of the exceptions. 

7. The great support of the United Nations by a large segment of 
our people must not be construed by this committee as an acceptance 
of the principles of the United Nations, but only as a tribute to the 
sropaganda effort put on by the United Nations, lead by our State 
a art. and largely financed by money taken out of the pockets 
of American taxpayers. 

8. There are two things I admire and expect from any organization 
that I support. One is honesty; the other is courage—the United 
Nations possesses neither of these qualities. Its actions in time of 
crisis and its policy in dealing with the international bandits—Russia 
and Communist China—has been dishonest and cowardly. Its willing- 
ness to sidestep and overlook the flagrant violations of the United 
Nations Charter by Russia has caused the United Nations Organiza- 
tion to lose the respect of the people of the United States and of the 
entire world. 

9. By all accepted standards of performance among honorable 
nations, the United Nations is a weak and cowardly organization. If 
it had a spark of courage and honesty, it would demand that Russia 
force its satellite nation, Communist China, to release the 11 airmen 
and all other American prisoners of war now held in Communist jails 
or expel Russia from the United Nations for failure to do so. 

10. The United Nations, through its vast propaganda effort stress- 
ing “peace at any price”, is having a disastrous effect on the character 
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of the American people. If allowed to continue, it will make of us aq 
Nation of cowards and weaklings. It will kill the fighting spirit of 
our young men. It will divide our loyalty between the United States 
and the United Nations and in the end will mean the destruction of 
our Nation and the loss of our liberty. 

11. Probably the greatest loss to America by its association with the 
United Nations is the loss of our offensive spirit—the determination 
to win—the goal of victory. This offensive spirit has been in the 
heart. of every American soldier since Washington—it has been the 
chief characteristic of every successful military leader and has been 
the reason for our victories in all past wars. But, under the United 
Nations new doctrine—victory is not the goal—but, “peace by com- 
promise.” I quote a statement made by Mr. Hammerskjold, Secretary 
of the United Nations: “In exploring these new avenues of collective 
security we must adapt ourselves to accept such unfamiliar develop- 
ments as a war which ends without total victory for any party but only 
for a principle”. This strange doctrine of “peace without victory” 
can lead only to total disaster. The loss of the Korean war was a 
direct result of the policy of “peace without victory.” 

12. The theory of collective security is the foundation stone of the 
United Nations. This in practice has shown itself to be a complete 
failure. We have been sold on the idea that our survival as a Nation 
depends on the United Nations. This is not true. The survival of the 
United States of America depends on the fighting spirit of our young 
men, the self-confidence and initiative of all our people and faith in 
God Almighty. 

13. The United Nations is a continuing threat, and a direct attack 
on our Constitution and our liberty. 

Senator Hotianp. I thought probably we would find this witness 
very interesting, and I am glad that he is with us. 

I notice down to this stage he has given us his reasons for feeling 
that the United Nations has not been successful and should not be con- 
tinued. 

I note from his prepared statement that he has some specific sug- 
gestions of change, and I am going to use my own prerogative to ask 
him to read those into the record, because I would like the whole group 
to hear. both your objections which you have certainly cataloged, and 
now your suggestions of changes, which I think are equally well 
cataloged. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Lowry. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. 


SUGGESTED CHANGES 


To safeguard our Government, our Constitution and our liberty, I 
propose that the following changes be made in the Charter of the 
United Nations: 

1. That paragraph 3, article 1, chapter 1, be eliminated entirely. 

2. Article 8, chapter 3, of the charter leaves it wide open for the 
United Nations to legally hire crooks, thieves, liars, perverts, or Com- 
munists. This has already proven to be harmful to the United States. 
The theory of no restriction on eligibility is wrong. Therefore, article 
8, chapter 3, should be eliminated. 
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3. That paragraph 7, article 2, chapter 1, be changed to read as 
follows: 

The United Nations shall be specifically prohibited from interfering or inter- 
yening in matters within the domestic jurisdiction of any member state. 

4. That all special agencies of the United Nations be closed out and 
disassociated from the United Nations, and that all financial assistance 
be withdrawn from these special agencies, and they be officially repudi- 
ated by the United States of America, 

5. That all reference to, or provisions for, special agencies be deleted 
from the United Nations Charter. 

6. That it be specifically written into the charter that no action of 
the United Nations can affect the immigration laws of any member 
state. 

7. That all propaganda agencies of the United Nations be closed 
down. 

8. That Russia be ejected from the United Nations as unworthy to 
sit in the family of nations of the world. 

9. That all activities of any description which have to do with world 
citizenship or world government, directly or indirectly, be prohibited 
in, and by, the United Nations. 

10. That the charter be changed to provide that no American be 
drafted against his will, sent to a foreign land and forced to fight under 
the United Nations flag. 

11. That a different formula be adopted for determining the amount 
of money paid by each member nation for the yearly operation of the 
United Nations, and that it be so worked out that the United States 
part be drastically reduced. 

12. That those Americans charged with the responsibility of repre- 
senting the United States in adopting changes in the United Nations 
Charter, approach the problem wholly and entirely with a view of 
protecting the interest of the people of the United States of America 
and no one else, and that they do this no matter how much it hurts 
any other nation. 

13. That the United Nations be only a world forum used to work 
for peace, good will, and understanding between nations. 

14. 1 recommend that the veto clause be continued in the charter. 

15. If the proper changes cannot be brought about within the United 
Nations Charter to protect the sovereignty of the United States and to 
preserve our Constitution and our freedom, then we should withdraw 
from the United Nations entirely and at once. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you, General Lowry. 

I want to say that in keeping with the traditions of all American 
hearings, we invite expressions of all points of view, and yours is cer- 
tainly an able one. 

I want to say that in keeping with the American tradition, we also 
comply with another rule, which is that we adjourn at lunch to eat 
something. We have been invited by our distinguished mayor to have 
lunch with him. I am sure he is sorry that all who are here cannot be 
included. But if we were, we would just continue this discussion, and 
I can assure you that for the purpose of the luncheon we are going to 
have lunch, and a little social visit. 

We will be back here at 2 o’clock, when we will proceed. 
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(Whereupon, at 12:25 o’clock, the hearing adjourned, to reconvene 
at 2 o’clock the same afternoon.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator HoLLtanp. The committee will come to order. 

We had scheduled 28 witnesses for this morning, and we were only 
able to complete 17. 

We are going to continue the list of this morning, and then go to the 
list for this afternoon, which I understand is about the same length, 
We will do our best to hear you all. 

I want to make it clear that if there are any who cannot be heard, 
they may do either 1 of 2 things: They may either file their st: itement 
as part of the record or they 1 may reserve their right of appearance 
before the committee. We will be sitting in W ashington, and, per- 
haps, other places. We cannot come back, unfortunately, to Miami, 
but we will be glad to have you appear as you can and as you prefer 
to, we would rather hear you all verbally, if possible. 

The next witness. 

Mr. Marcy. Thomas H. Anderson. 

Senator HoLLaNnp. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Anderson. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS H. ANDERSON, MIAMI, FLA. 


Mr. Anverson. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Thomas H. Anderson. I am a lawyer 
by profession, and my office is at 908 First National Bank Building, 
Miami, Fla. 

I am appearing here both on my own behalf and as a representative 
of the Freedom Club, a local organization of patriotic Americans 
numbering about 65 persons. 

I think that I reflect the unanimous views of the members of the 


Freedom Club. 


REASONS FOR OPPOSITION STATED 


I am opposed to the United Nations for the following reasons: 

1. I believe it to be a vehicle for the accomplishment of world 
socialism. 

2. It contains grants of power to a world government which are 
inconsistent with the sovereignty retained by the people of the several 
States of this republic by the 10th amendment. 

3. It attempts to create rights which the citizens of the various na- 
tions of the world shall enjoy, rights which are nebulous, indefinite, 
and enforceable if at all only at the expense of the United States. 
Particularly such rights include: 

(a) Theright to a decent standard of living. 

(6) The right to enjoy adequate housing, et cetera. 

4. The terms of the treaty setup of a world government patterned 
on that of the Soviet Republics and whose objectives are contrary to 
the reservations of sovereignty and the principles of local self-govern- 
ment which form the foundation for this Government. 
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Now, since I have made such a short statement, I would like to 
supplement it by 1 or 2 observations directed particularly to the re- 
marks which Senator Smith made to 1 of the previous witnesses. 

I do not intend by this to dispute the views of the Senator, but 
just to explore my own thoughts on the subject. 


COURT DECISIONS AFFECTING SOVEREIGNTY 


One of the previous witnesses indicated that he thought—and I 
agree with him—that the dangers, the immediate dangers, flowing 
from the application of the rules of the United Nations Charter, are 
to impose upon the citizens of the United States laws which they have 
no part in making. 

Now, I am sure that the Senators who are members of this subcom- 
mittee are familiar with the principles that lie in back of the Supreme 
Court decision in Missouri v. Holland, in Pink, against the United 
States, and in other related cases dealing with the supremacy of treaties 
as opposed to acts of Congress and acts of the local legislatures. 

I am not so sure that all the Members of the Senate who are engaged 
in this discussion—I do not thereby mean to refer to the members of 
this subcommittee—are aware of the principles which underlay the 
dissenting opinion of the Chief Justice, Mr. Vinson, in the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. case, in which the majority of the Court held 
that the President had no right to seize the steel mills, and in which 
dissenting opinion the Chief Justice held that he thought the President 
did have such powers under the United Nations Treaty, and also in a 
recent case in which the Supreme Court divided 4 to 4 on a matter 
which, if it had decided the case in favor of the person invoking its 
jurisdiction would, in my opinion, have established a radically danger- 
ous principle of law, and removed us entirely from the principles of 
the Federal Constitution. 

I am not going to have any further time to explore the situation 
represented by that case. 

Senator Hotianp. You refer to the Iowa Cemetery case, do you not? 

Mr. Anverson. Yes, sir; and I might say I think the decision of the 
Court, or at least half of the Court in that case, would, if it had re- 
flected the opinion of a majority, would have effectually put us under 
a foreign government. 

Thank you for listening. 

Senator Smiru. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hotitanp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McCord, did you want to file your written statement with the 
committee ? 

Mr. McCorp. Yes; I will have to do that later in the afternoon, 
Senator. 

(The statement of Mr. McCord was not received prior to the print- 
ing of the record.) 

Senator Hotianp. If there are witnesses who are called away and 
they have not been reached, as is the case of Mr. McCord, they may 
come if they wish and give their statements to the committee, and I 
will be glad to admit it. 

Mr. Anverson. Senator, may I supplement my written statement in 
that I appeared on behalf of the Freedom Club. It does not appear. 
It should appear in the record. 
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Senator Hotntanp. Yes, indeed; we would be glad for you to say go, 
Mr. Anperson. Thank you. 
Mr. Davis. K. H. Donavin. 


STATEMENT OF K. H. DONAVIN, COCONUT GROVE, FLA. 


Mr. Donavrn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee and 
our very distinguished mayor, Abe Aronovitz, after hearing all of 
the testimony this morning I am not entirely confused, but I have 
changed my script to meet, perhaps, some of the things that came up 
this morning. 

In fact, what I am going to say is going to be briefer than it would 
have been otherwise, because I so thoroughly concur with what Gen- 
eral Lowry said, and it should not be necessary for me to say any- 
thing, and, furthermore, I would not say it as well. 

Now, I am K. H. Donavin; I am a lieutenant commander, retired, 
in the United States Naval Reserve. I live at 3590 Main Highway, 
Coconut Grove. I have spent 53 years as a member of the armed 
services of the United States, and I am a member of the American 
Legion for 25 years. 

I do not represent the American Legion because their views are on 
file with this committee, both in their 1953 convention and their 1954 
convention. I subscribe to those views. 

I do not represent anybody else. 

Now, when somebody mentioned these green glasses of Saint Patrick 
yesterday, I come from a little bit of the Old Sod myself, and an 
Irish friend of mine said, or I said to him, “Why doesn’t the Irish 
Free State join the U nited Nations?” He said, “There are three 
reasons.” He said, “First, they don’t want to, so the other two reasons 
are of no consequence.” 

I noticed in the press—I read the papers, rather, I mean I read the 
Yalta papers, and I noticed that President Roosevelt was much con- 
cerned that Russia should have 3 votes to our 1 in the U.N. 

He had good reason to be concerned: it is worse than that now. He 
might have also added that the British Empire outvotes us by a 
considerable amount. However, they are still on our side, I think. 

Now, revision might be difficult—in fact, to me, I do not believe 
there will be any revision. How are you going to get Russia to con- 
cur to anything? They are not going to concur, so I mean, we might 
just as well talk about the baseball game tonight or something like 
that. It would be more fun to me. 


REFERENDUM ON REVISION AND BRICKER AMENDMENT 


I say grassroots opinions are very valuable, but a true test would 
be a referendum. That was mentioned this morning too. 

We have not had a chance to vote on this. We ought to have a 
chance to vote on it. I believe that the United Nations would be over- 
whelmingly rejected, as would the Bricker amendment be overwhelm- 
ingly approved by a referendum. 

Call the amendment by anything you wish, Senator, call it the 
Bricker amendment or put the name of the distinguished Senator 


from Georgia on it, and it is all right with me, as long as it carries 
out the provisions. 
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Now, last year, when the Bricker amendment was defeated by 60 
to 31, it was called a great American victory, a great administration 


victor y. Some victory. 

It was brought up this morning about who wrote the United Nations 
Charter, and the name of Alger Hiss was mentioned. 

Now, of course, naturally, we know that a great many distinguished 
Americans were in the United Nations Committee representing the 
United States, but they did not write the United Nations Charter, 


this other gang did. 
PROTECTING THE CONSTITUTION 


I have got to skip a lot. Our Constitution hangs in the balance, but 
it must remain the supreme law of the land. 

It all boils down to this: We are not going to give up our constitu- 
tional rights to any subengo ene and I solemnly warn the one- 


worlders ‘that there are millions of us who will fight to the finish, and 
I am one of them, w ith the help of God, so we will preserve our Con- 
stitution. 


Therefore, in all sincerity and with deep reverence, I ask you to 
include something that was omitted this morning. I stand on my 
feet. I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States of America 
and to the Republic for which it stands, one nation under God indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all. 


I thank you. 
Senator Horzanp. Do you want your prepared statement included 


in the record ? ; 
Mr. Donavry. Yes, sir; by all means. I have a lot of friends who 


read the record. | 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Donavin follows :) 


My name is K. H. Donavin, lieutenant commander, retired, 53 consecutive years 
a member of the Armed Forces, 25 years a member of the American Legion. I 
reside at 3590 Main Highway, in Coconut Grove. 

Possibly never in our history have we confronted a more difficult and more 
serious problem than the revision of the United Nations Charter. Our destiny 
for years to come will be set by the actions taken by our representatives in this 
matter. We hope and pray that you who will make the decisions will be blessed 
with God-given wisdom in protecting our Constitution, for it is our Constitution 
which hangs in the balance. 

Perhaps there may be no revision at all because of what might appear to be 
irreconcilable points of view among the members of the U. N. Unfortunately 
we, the people, have no vote in the matter. If we did have, it is my considered 
opinion that we would reject the U. N. overwhelmingly, if the box score were 
critically examined. Yet we agree that the preservation of peace is the most 
important objective in our turbulent world. The proponents of the U. N. tell 
us that the U. N. can preserve peace, but they do not tell us that this would 
require the wholehearted support of all nations, a condition we will not find short 
of Utopia. The box score against the U. N., the error column, reads like this: 
The U. N. denied us the victory in Korea, providing in lieu thereof a very shaky 
armistice during which the Commuists are known to have built up err attack- 
ing forces ready to strike at a time chosen by themselves. The U. N. failed in 
Indochina, failed in Israel, failed in Formosa. The U.N. failed Pt as to gain 
the release of our war prisoners. Already in effect is the Genocide Treaty and 
the Status of Forces Treaty, which make it possible for any American to be 
tried in either a U. N. court or a foreign court even though the American wears 
our uniform. I fail absolutely to find any offsetting good in the U. N., hence in 
the revision, we must stand solidly behind changes which will recognize that our 
Constitution is supreme in our lives, our loyalty absolute to the United States 
of America and to no superstate if there is conflict. 
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There is an American way to safeguard our Constitution: pass the Bricker 
Amendment, to prevent treaty law from becoming internal law, which it is today 
without the safeguarding amendment. Treaty law is not internal law in our 
neighboring Canada, nor in fact, in the British Empire. In the last Congress, the 
Bricker amendment failed. This was hailed as a great victory for the adminis. 
tration, yet the vote was 60 for, and 31 against. Some victory! Our Secretary 
of State was for the safeguarding principles of the amendment in mid-1952 in 
an address before the American Bar Association, yet from January 1953 he hag 
been against. I wonder why the change. The amendment does not hamstring 
the President in the conduct of our foreign affairs, but does inhibit him from 
making treaty law the internal law of the land. We trust Ike, but even he could 
be wrong. 

We are deeply grateful to this distinguished subcommittee for soliciting the 
opinions at the grassroots, but if you really want a grassroots decision, why not 
make it possible for us all to vote on the subject? We are grateful to the mem- 
bers of the committee staff, and believe that we understand the vast amount of 
work they must perform in working up the record. 

I have read much of the hearings reports as recorded in Minneapolis and 
Milwaukee. It seems that there is much repetition, and perhaps this pattern 
will continue in Miami. With such repetition, I frankly do not see how the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee keep awake. So, perhaps I have something new to 
add, or at least off the beaten path. 

A distinguished British naval officer, political analyst and histerian, Capt. 
Russell Grenfell, now unfortunately deceased and his voice forever stilled, wrote 
a book 2 years ago entitled “Unconditional Hatred,” the study of which I strongly 
recommend to thinking people, for he shows what can happen by errors in foreign 
policy and dependence on some world government. 

He writes (p. 231): “The idea of a single world government controlling the 
whole planet has many supporters. There are, however, several important ob- 
jections to be made to it. The first is that it has always failed under test. The 
Holy Alliance of 1815 proved quite ineffective. The League of Nations of 
1919-39 was a lamentable failure as a preserver of peace. When given a trial 
under almost ideal conditions in the case of the anti-Italian sanctions over 
Abyssinia, it proved utterly useless; and it was equally helpless to prevent in 
1939 the outbreak of the most destructive war in history.” And further along 
on page 214, “The point that really matters is that both League of Nations and 
the United Nations have failed as peace preservers.” On page 217 he says, ““The 
One Worlders seem to overlook the story of the Tower of Babel which, since it 
must be classed as Holy Writ, can be regarded as Divine disapproval of the world 
government conception.” In discussing the European army, he enumerates some 
rather obvious dangers, and says, (p. 231) “Nor are these dangers to be avoided 
by a device of a supreme commander. He is not the real captain of the ship, 
but commands in the full sense only one section of.the crew, while any of the 
others are liable to walk ashore without his permission, by order of some outside 
body.” Finally, on page 239, he says, “The implied assumption behind the United 
Nations attitude in condemnation of aggression—that the world can be per- 
manently stabilized on its present basis—is on a par with commanding the sun 
to stand still in the heavens.” This chap Grenfell talks my language. I wish 
you all could read this book, too hot for any British publisher to handle, but 
found its way back to the British bookstalls from the press of Devin-Adair, 
United States of America. 

My idea of revising the U. N. Charter is to sign some such clause as this 
“Nothing in this charter is binding on the American Government or the American 
people, which conflicts with the Constitution of the United States or deprives 
any American citizen of the rights he enjoys under our Constitution.”” Or—pass 
the Bricker amendment and we can all sleep at night, secure in the liberties 
granted to use by the foresight of the Founding Fathers, not to be taken away 
from us by any supergovernment, its police or its courts. 

International cooperation is not impossible. In our hemisphere we have for 
60 years had the Pan American Union and its successor, the Organization of 
American States. Neither was or is a superstate; not one of the 21 nations has 
abrogated its own constitutional rights, yet in the 60 years we have had but one 
real war in the Americas. Boundary disputes have been settled out of court, 
flareups settled by arbitration, yet what is the record of the U. N. in just 10 
years? Put it in simple terms, has any difficulty been solved by it? And let 
us not forget, that in addition to surrendering our internal law, we have paid for 
more than one third of the total expense. When your income-tax returns are 
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filed, please note that you and I have contributed quite generously to the U. N., 
go much so that if we withdraw our support, the whole structure would fall apart. 

I wonder how many people know who wrote the U. N. Charter in the first place. 
Florence Dean Post, vice chairman of the Minute Women of America, said in a 
speech before the DAR in St. Petersburg, Fla., October 5, 1953 “The United Na- 
tions Charter was written by three enemies of America, Alger Hiss, Molotov, and 
Weiss, alias Harry Dexter White. Do you think they were planning for the best 
interests of America, or Russia?’ Where did the U. N. script come from? In 
many instances from the U. 8. 8S. R. Constitution, quoting Felix Morley. Just 
one of the many similarities is article 126 U. 8S. S. R. “Citizens of the U.S. S. R. 
are guaranteed the right of everyone to unite in cultural, technical, and scien- 
tific societies.” Article 16, U. N. says ‘The states parties to the covenant recog- 
nize the right of everyone to take part in the cultural life and to enjoy the bene- 
fits of scientific progress and application.” Now nothing is wrong with the idea 
expressed, except that the rights do not exist in Russia, but why the similarity? 
There are too many to have been accidental. 

Shall we strive to abolish the veto in the Security Council? Certainly not, for 
while it is true that the Russians have stymied many moves, the veto is our only 
guaranty against being outvoted, maybe 4 to 1, or even 5 to 1, if we bring in 
Red China, a move which I, at this writing oppose. The vote on Red China 
would be 3 to 2 against us, and we would lose if we did not have the veto. 

What about UNESCO? Well, here is one maze you don’t know about, and I 
refer to U. N. missions in Central America. Strictly in accordance with 
UNESCO’s field of action under the U. N., a U. N. technical mission was sent to 
Central America to make a survey of port facilities, and to see how they could 
be improved. The mission was headed by an Italian merchant marine captain, 
a man of considerable experience, named Jean Pierre Mirelli. In addition to 
providing advice on shipping, he works closely with another U. N. expert in that 
area, who is studying the possibility of establishing a Central American mer- 
chant fleet. 

I believe that the Inter-American Defense Board and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
should be keenly interested, and perhaps alarmed about this U. N. mission, 
because in time of war or emergency, there are four fields of action in the 
Hemisphere—the diplomatic, the naval defense, the air defense, and the lifeline 
of strategic materials, all interdependent. We would not for 1 minute trust the 
first three to the U. N., yet we are at this very moment allowing the U. N. to 
shape the assurance of the uninterrupted flow of oil, iron ore, manganese, copper, 
nitrates, tin, foodstuffs, all vitally necessary to our productive war plant, and 
to Latin America must go the machinery necessary for its productive needs. It 
is inevitable that much of this strategic cargo will be carried by the merchant 
vessels of the Latin American countries, and the job of readying this merchant 
fleet should be strictly ours, and not that of the U. N. The Italian waterfront, 
as well as the French, contains a strong Communist nucleus, hence, how do we 
know what these U. N. missions are teaching? How do we know whether their 
planning contemplates the paramount interest in the United States of America? 
Our point 4 has for some years sent the finest of technical aids to Latin America, 
and in the United States of America we have the most progressive shipping men 
in the world. Our point 4 could well have handled the shipping assistance now 
being rendered by the U. N. in a manner concerning which we are probably 
totally ignorant. Just keep in mind that 1 Communist on a ship, or 1 Commu- 
nist on the docks, can blow up entire shiploads. The sooner we can ease out 
this U. N. mission and have point 4 take over, the better. It would probably 
cost no more than our 33 percent of the cost of the U. N. We used to have a 
Monroe Doctrine, and I maintain that a U. N. shipping mission in Central Amer- 
ica is not in accord with the Monroe Doctrine. 

The whole thing boils down to this: We are not going to give up our consti- 
tutional rights to any supergovernment, and I solemnly warn the One Worlders 
that there are enough of us in our United States of America who will fight to 
the finish, and with the help of God Almighty, who supplied so much of the 
inspiration of our forefathers, we will preserve our Constitution. In all sincerity, 
and deeply conscious of our duty to the generations to come, I reverently recite: 
“T pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands. One nation, under God, indivisible with liberty and 
justice for all” Amen, and I thank you. 


Senator Hotianp. Call the next witness. 
Mr. Davis. Mrs. M. Lewis Hall. 
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Senator Hotianp. We are glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. M. LEWIS HALL, PRESIDENT, DADE COUNTY 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mrs. Hatz. Senator Holland, Senator Smith, Mayor Aronovitz, and 
committee members, ladies and gentlemen, I am Mrs. M. Lewis Hall, 
president of the Dade Federation of Women’s Clubs, which constitutes 
a membership of some 8,700 women, 66 clubs. 


ENDORSEMENT FOR THE U.N. 


As their representative we endorse the U. N. as an organization 
which is working for a means of world peace, and a solution of differ- 
ences among sovereign nations by arbitration rather than by war. 

Those who founded the United Nations did not mean for it to be a 
superstate. Therefore, the charter is not an all-powerful instrument 
that can promise miracles, but as long as governments sit around one 
table and talk over issues, there is far less likelihood of a war than 
if the organization did not exist. 

Those of us who have sons realize this and wish to extend to them 
the end of war. 

The U. N. Charter state has as its objective a noble one, indeed : 

To contribute peace and security by promoting collaboration among nations 
through education, science, and culture— 
and to promote peace and to end wars. 

Even now, when admittedly there are great divisions among the 
great powers, the United Nations is doing a number of important polit- 
ical jobs, such as resisting aggression in Korea or conciliation of dis- 
putes over Kashmir. 

Besides this, there is the whole economic and social program. 

I feel that the United Nations, despite all its weaknesses, still i 
one of mankind’s best hopes for peace, and until another organiza- 
tion can be created to take its place, to abandon the United Nations 
now would be like deserting an army engaged in a long and difficult 
campaign. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hotnanp. Thank you, Mrs. Hall. 

Please call the next witness. 

Mr. Davis. F. Karl Immeke. 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Immeke, we are glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF F. KARL IMMEKE, MIAMI, FLA. 


Mr. Immexe. As a means of promoting international peace and 
friendship, I think it is very important that a common auxiliary langu- 
age should be introduced. Such a language exists already and “its 
name is Esperanto. 


ESPERANTO 









It has many enthusiastic followers. It is very easy to learn and 
has thousands of people who speak it. 

About 100 magazines are published in it, and many books have been 
translated into Esperanto. 
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I have some pamphlets here which I will be glad to distribute to 
those interested. They give an additional amount of information 
and some sentences are written in Esperanto, to demonstrate how easy 
it is to understand. 

I think it should be taught in all schools, not only of the United 
States but all over the world. 

Finally, if it is declared the official language of the United Nations, 
it will thus save a lot of time, and eliminate the need for interpreters, 
and misinterpretations and misunderstanding among the nations. 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Immeke follows :) 


MIAMI, FLa., March 18, 1955. 
To the President of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Miami, Fla. 

DEAR Sir: On behalf of the local group of Esperantists I have the honor of 
welcoming the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations which is meeting in 
Miami today. ' 

I take this opportunity to emphasize the fact that during the meeting of the 
General Conference in Montevideo on December 10, 1954, the UNESCO has voted 
30 to 5 to cooperate with the Esperantists, and the discussion about this matter 
should in my opinion now concentrate on the subject of getting Esperanto recog- 
nized as the official language of the U.N. 

According to different authorities there exist about 2,800 languages. Of 
these, 120 are listed as of literary and political importance. With each nation 
seeking to make its own the international language, there can be no agreement, 
and while more than 50 complete languages have been presented as a universal 
tongue, only one has withstood the test of nearly 70 years, the Esperanto of 
Zamenhof. According to a survey, more than 75 percent of those contacted in 
the United States, Canada, and Europe approved of teaching a second language in 
the schools, and according to Mr. John Levine, teacher of languages, New York 
City board of education: “Esperanto is particularly adapted to serve as an in- 
troduction to foreign language learning. It lends itself to singing and to poetry, 
with the musical quality of Spanish or Italian. * * * Childhood is recognized 
as the ideal time for language learning.” 

Teachers in high schools and colleges agree that it requires 4 or more years 
to acquire a working knowledge of a major foreign language, and usually longer 
than that to acquire a fluency in speaking it. A good working knowledge of 
Esperanto can be attained in 3 or 4 months; to acquire a fluency in speaking it 
depends upon the opportunity for practice. More than 100 Esperanto journals 
are published, and libraries of the world contain more than 8,000 volumes written 
in Esperanto, with the number constantly increasing. Esperanto is no longer a 
mere project but a completely developed language which has been successfully 
put to the test of practical use and shown that it is capable of doing the job for 
which it is intended. With best wishes for the success of your meeting, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
F.. KARL IMMEKE. 

Senator Hottanp. We are very glad to hear from you. I want to 
say, that at least as to all of the hearings I have attended, this is the 
first time we have heard that suggestion. 

Mr. Immeke. The first time. 

Senator Hotitanp. Which indicates there is no place like Miami to 
get every point of view. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Davis. Mrs. Henry Boggs. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HENRY BOGGS, FLORIDA CHAIRMAN, NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE, NATIONAL SOCIETY, DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mrs. Boaes. Senator Holland, Senator Smith, I am Mrs. Henry 
P. Boggs, of Deland, Fla., chairman of the national defense, Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the American Revolution. 
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I represent 61 Florida chapters of the National Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, with more than 4,100 Florida Daughters, 
The — of the national society are patriotic, historic, and edu- 
cational. 

The 63d continental congress of the National Society, Daughters of 


the American Revolution, passes a resolution opposing world gov- 
ernment in April 1954: ‘ 


Whereas, revision of the Charter of the United Nations Organization is sched- 
uled for consideration in 1955 and many groups are already endeavoring to 
convert the United Nations into a world government or partial world govern- 
ment, despite its basic concept as a federation of sovereign nations; 

Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
reaffirm its opposition to any change in the United Nations Charter which might 
cause the surrender of the traditional sovereignty of the United States of America 


and consequent loss to our elected representatives of their constitutional rights 
to make domestic laws and declare war: 


Resolved, That we believe it to be essential that the veto power be retained 
in the Security Council. 


U. N. TO FUNCTION AS A MEETING PLACE 


In order to save the valuable time of our respected Senators, | have 

concentrated on the section pertaining to the United Nations Charter 

reamble and the domestic jurisdiction clause—article 2, paragraph 

The primary function of the United Nations should be to serve 

as a worldwide diplomatic meeting place for the discussion and 

amicable settlement of the East-West differences and other tensions 
inimical to the maintenance of international peace and security. 

In addition, the United Nations can serve a useful role in promot- 
ing respect for human rights and in improving the economic and 
social status of individuals provided that it approached its task 
through processes of advice and education rather than relying on the 
coercive effect of treaties and other international agreements. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee should be commended 
for seeking the opinion of the American people on the important issue 
of U. N. Charter revision. If the committee’s recommendations should 
be to lessen rather than to expand the powers of the United Nations, 
it will strengthen the U. N.’s chance for survival in the troubled 
world. 

On the other hand, if the committee should propose amendments to 
the charter which, under the guise of “strengthening the U. N.,” would 
transform it from an organization of sovereign states into a limited or 
full-blown world government, it will encourage those who want to 
get the United States out of the U. N. and the U. N. out of the United 
States. 


CHANGING THE PREAMBLE 


The third word in the United Nations Charter should be changed 
from “peoples” to “nations.” The opening statement in the charter— 
“We the peoples of the United Nations”—is fraudulent. 

We are not peoples of the United Nations. We owe no allegiance 
tothe U.N. No people anywhere voted for delegates to represent them 
at the San Francisco Conference. To the best of my knowledge, no 
delegate to any U. N. General Assembly or any U. N. Commission has 
ever been elected by the vote of the people. An honest statement in the 
preamble would be “We the nations of the United Nations.” 
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THE DOMESTIC JURISDICTION CLAUSE 


Article 2, paragraph 7 provides in part: 

Nothing contained in the present charter shall authorize the United Nations to 
intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state * * *. 

Without the assurance of that protection, the U. N. Charter would 
not have been ratified by the Senate. When the charter was under con- 
sideration, article 2, paragraph 7 was used to allay all fears that the 
United Nations might assume some control over the purely domestic 
affairs of the United States and its citizens. We have not received the 
protection that article 2, paragraph 7, was intended to er 

In 1950, the Department of State stripped article 2 (7) of all mean- 
ing when it announced in an official publication that “there is no longer 
any difference between foreign and domestic affairs.” 

In addition, former Secretary of State Acheson in a speech made 
on September 18, 1952, boldly declared that the nations in joining the 
U. N. subjected themselves “to what amounts to an international legis- 
lative system” that “was to deal with the individual and the rights of 
the individual.” (Department of State Bulletin, Oct. 6, 1952, p. 530.) 

The United Nations operated on the same theory. For example, in 
1948, Mr. John P. Humphrey, then Director of the Division of Human 
Rights of the United Nations, wrote as follows in the January 1948 
issue of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science : 

What the United Nations is trying to do is revolutionary in character. Human 
rights are largely a matter of relationships between the state and individuals, 
and therefore a matter which has been traditionally regarded as being within 
the domestic jurisdiction of states. What is now being proposed is, in effect, 


the creation of some kind of supernational supervision of this relationship 
between the state and its citizens. 


Later, United Nations officials extended that theory in saying that: 


Once a matter has become in one way or another the subject of regulation by 
the United Nations, be it by resolution of the General Assembly or by convention 
between member states ceases to be a matter being “essentially within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of the member states.” (Moses Moskowitz, 35 A. B. A. J. 
283-283. ) 

The Humphrey-Moskowitz theory has come to represent the official 
view of the United Nations. It is endorsed by numerous deans and 

rofessors of law schools who, as the chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee knows, oppose the Bricker amendment. 

While the Bricker amendment was under discussion, the U. N.’s 
treaty-making ambitions were soft-peddled for obvious reasons. How- 
ever, the schemes to give the United Nations control over almost every 
»hase of human existence have not been abandoned. We need the 

ricker amendment to erect a constitutional and a congressional 
fence between the ambitions of the global bureaucrats and the inalien- 
able rights of the American people. 

Unless that protection is provided, the United States will eventually 
withdraw from the United Nations. 

As additional protection, article 2, paragraph 7, should be amended 
to make it clear that the United Nations and its specialized agencies 
have no authority to draft international agreements dealing with sub- 
jects that are primarily the concern and the responsibility of 1 N 
member nations and their political subdivisions. 
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There are still some islands of freedom left in this unhappy world, 
The greatest of these is the United States of America. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for the privilege and honor. 

I leave our constitutional Republic under your loyal protection. 

Senator Horinanp. Thank you, Mrs. Boggs. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Davis. John R. Williams. 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Williams, we will be very glad to hear from 

you. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN R. WILLIAMS, PALM BEACH COUNTY 
CHAPTER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Wittrams. Mr. Chairman and honored members of the subcom- 
mittee, my name is John R. Williams; I am an attorney at law practie- 
ing at 1009 Comeau Building, West Palm Beach, Fla. 

T am also chairman of the board of the Palm Beach C ounty Chapter, 
American Association for the United Nations. 

Although the present national association is 10 years old, ours is a 
new chapter, formed in 1954, and consists of about 40 members who 
are church, business and professional people. 

The statement I wish to submit to the subcommittee represents the 
opinion of the majority of our chapter members, as well as my own. 

I wish to say at the outset, as sincerely as I can, how much we ap- 
preciate the opportunity of expressing our opinions in this way before 
this Senate subcommittee. ‘These hearings are living proof of the 
American democratic ideal of government by the will of the people. 


CONCEPT OF THE U.N. 


There is great diversity of opinion as to what changes, if any, are 
needed in the United Nations Charter. Opinions as to this question 
depend on what a person’s basic concept of the United Nations is. We 
believe the most accurate concept envisions the United Nations as a 
voluntary organization of sovereign nations, bound by their solemn 
pledges to abstain from acts of aggression and violence, to settle their 
disputes by negotiation, to respect fundamental human rights and 
human dignity, and to cooperate actively with one another in finding 
solutions to international economic and social problems. 

It is not a world government, but is an instrumentality or vehicle 
which sovereign nations can use in solving their joint problems. Be- 
cause it is based upon moral principles, howev er, it is also a rallying 
point for sovereign nations to pool their collective resources to resist 
aggression and tyranny, and thereby offers, also, an international 
mechanism for expressing and upholding the principles of inter- 
national morality upon which it is based. 


RETAIN NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY, VETO, AND DOMESTIC JURISDICTION 


We believe that the present charter is adequate to provide the ma- 
chinery for international cooperation. International cooperation is 
the maximum goal which the realities of the present chaotic condition 
of the world, and the interests of the United States, will allow. So 
long as the East-West conflict continues, there can be no sound basis 
for establishing any world government on democratic principles. Be- 
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cause we value these principles, we feel that the United States must 
retain its full sovereignty for the foreseeable future in order to insure 
their maintenance under our Constitution. For this reason also, we 
do not recommend abolition of the veto power, because this is a neces- 
sary protection against the Soviet bloc, even though the bloc may itself 
have abused the veto power. ‘The veto is also necessary to protect the 
large nations from aggrandizement by the small, since the large nations 
provide the greatest power and resources for the United Nations, but 
the small nations control the great mass of the votes. 

Because we conceive of the United Nations as an international 
instrumentality for cooperation among sovereign states, we favor con- 
tinuance of the principle of nonintervention in domestic affairs. 
Changing this principle would involve a basic change in the nature of 
the United Nations from that of an instrument of international cooper- 
ation. It would involve assumption by the United Nations of functions 
not contemplated in our ratification of the charter, and would confer 
upon it powers approaching that of world government. 


ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 


As to the issue of admission of new members, we subscribe to the 
view of the Secretary of State that the principle of universality should 
be followed, but not to the exclusion of the principle of selectivity. A 
flexible and realistic policy which takes adequate account of these two 
important principles should be worked out. ‘The real test of selectivity 
should be substantial compliance by a nation with the principles of the 
charter in that nation’s international conduct, as distinguished from 
its domestic political or economic structure. Nations should be ad- 
initted if they prove ability to abstain from aggression and war, and 
to deal with their neighbors in a rational and civilized manner. The 
type of internal regime in power should not necessarily preclude 
admission, if a nation is in fact willing and able to abide by the rules 
of international morality expressed in the charter. Consequently, we 
opposed admission of Red China at present, but think this question 


‘should be reconsidered in the future if that country should change her 


present policy of expansion by force in Asia, and if international] ten- 
sions in that area were relieved. Of course, admission of some or all of 
the 14 nations friendly to the United States simultaneously with Red 
China would prevent any shift of power in the United Nations to the 
Communist bloc. 

If the United Nations is to succeed as a world forum and instrv- 
mentality for international cooperation, it is essential that as many of 
the world’s nations participate in it as possible. Morality and respon- 
sibility in the family of sovereign nations might then develop the 
widespread stability necessary for a durable peace. 


SUPPORT FOR U. N. AS IT IS 


We wish to reaffirm our belief in continued support of the United 
Nations as the basis of United States foreign policy in this day of 
the hydrogen bomb and the intercontinental bomber. We are not, and 
cannot be, isolated. We need the United Nations as an instrument 
for negotiation with both friend and foe. We need it for solving 
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our joint international commercial and social problems in cooperation 
with other countries. We would need it even if war came, as a unify. 
ing element for the free nations, and as a statement of their common 
war aims. We need it asa worldwide organization based on principles 
of international morality and social justice, to answer the worldwide 
organization of conspiratorial communism. Withdrawal by the 
United States from the United Nations would mean a retreat, and an 
abandonment of the organization to the Communist bloc. 

We need the United Nations as a symbol of morality and reason, 
It is said that the United Nations is a failure because it has not 
enforced morality in the world. But we must remember that the 
churches in our communities have no army and no police force either, 
Who will say that the church exerts no moral force in the community? 
Similarly, the United Nations, if it is understood as a symbol and 
an agency for the exercise of morality and reason in the international 
community, may justify and vindicate itself. What nation can for 
long turn its back on the considered opinions of all mankind? 

Accordingly, rather than formal amendment to the charter, we feel 
that the most pressing need at present is for the American public to 
acquire more accurate information about the United Nations so that 
a better understanding and appreciation of its value, real and poten- 
tial, to the United States and to the world, may be obtained. Such 
understanding and support by the people of the United States, as 
well as of other countries, is, we believe, more essential to the success 
of the United Nations and the attainment of world peace than are any 
technical changes in its existing machinery. We hope that the review 
sessions will provide the public with an opportunity for obtaining such 
improved understanding, even though attacks on the United Nations 
will undoubtedly be made. Full argument and discussion should, in 
the overall picture, lead the public to a greater awareness of the im- 
portance of the United Nations in this nuclear age. 

We again wish to thank the subcommittee for this opportunity to 
present our views. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you. 

The next witness. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Daniel F. Westfall. 

Senator Hotianp. May I say for the committee, we would like to 
have more chance to question some of the witnesses, but obviously we 
are up against the practical problem of how to let all the witnesses 
be heard, and that is what we are going to attempt to do. 

Go ahead, Mr. Westfall. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL F. WESTFALL, MIAMI, FLA. 


Mr. Wesrraui. Honorable members of the committee, my name is 
Daniel F. Westfall, administrative assistant to the superintendent 
of public instruction, Mr. W. R. Thomas. 

We are certain that the vast majority of educators in our Nation 
will agree that the purposes for which the United Nations Organiza- 
tion was formed reflect the noblest aspirations of all mankind. 

By joining the United Nations, the American people expressed 
their faith that such action would add to the strength and safety of 
their country. They were heartened by the hope that the new organiza- 
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tion would help “promote social progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom,” as promised in the charter’s preamble, and would 
promote “international cultural and educational cooperation,” as 
required by article 55. 1) 6 

They sought to protect their country and to further its ideals by 
cooperation with other nations. They believed that being a part of 
the United Nations would add the strength of other nations to their 
own in the event of threatened or actual aggression. True to the ideals 
of the Judeo-Christian ethic, which has guided American policy for 
more than three centuries, they reached toward the goal of universal 
brotherhood. 

In the years that have passed since the United Nations came into 
being, the ideal of harmonious cooperation among nations has been 
imperfectly realized. Hopes for peace have been marred by armed 
conflicts in the Near East, southeast Asia, Korea, and other parts of 
the world. Achievements in social and economic cooperation have 
been limited. 

FAITH IN THE U. N. 


The past several years’ disappointing record in international coop- 
eration is attributable in part, perhaps, to the defects and errors of 
international organizations. Certainly, mistakes have been made. 
Policies have sometimes seemed inconsistent, action has on occasion 
been forestalled by considerations of political expediency, some faulty 
appointments have been made to the secretariats of the international 
agencies, and opportunities have been missed. Such shortcomings 
need not obscure the long-range purposes to which the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies are devoted. They should not lead us to 
destroy the only machinery for worldwide cooperation that is pres- 
ently available. 

Since education is the only vehicle by which our world’s peoples can 
better understand one another’s problems, any proposed change in 
the Charter of the United Nations or expansion of the services of its 
various organizations which would strengthen the role of education 
in promoting world peace and cooperation would be welcomed by all 
conscientious educators. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you, Mr. Westfall. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Davis. Mrs. J. F. Willmott. 

Senator Hotianp. We will be glad to hear you, Mrs. Willmott. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. J. F. WILLMOTT, CHAIRMAN, DADE COUNTY 
COUNCIL, LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 


Mrs. Wrtmort. Mr. Chairman, Senator Smith, Honorable Mayor, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am representing the four Leagues of Women 
Voters of Dade County, numbering about 450 members, and the 
Florida League of Women Voters, consisting of 19 leagues and about 
200,000. 

We are part of the grassroots of the League of Women Voters of 
the United States. 

Our president appeared before the Foreign Relations Committee 
last year and gave the national stand which, of course, is the considered 
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opinion of the membership as a whole, but our president asked us to. 
come here today and reaffirm the stand. 

The League of Women Voters supports the United Nations as essen- 
tial to the conduct of foreign relations today. It was on this basis that 
the league originally supported United States eee sm in the 
United Nations when the charter was before the Senate for approval 
in July 1945. We are very proud that we have been represented from 
Dumbarton Oaks on, and have maintained an observer at the United 
Nations the whole 10 years. 

While the United Nations has not. fulfilled all of the hopes of its 
original supporters, the league believes that it has an impressive ree- 
ord of contributing to the solution of world political, economic, and 
social problems. 

The league’s support of the U. N. does not imply endorsement of 
all its policies or programs. It does imply a conviction that the U.N, 
must be maintained and strengthened as a necessary mechanism for 
solving international problems. 


STRENGTHENING AND USE OF THE U.N. 


The league believes that the success of the United Nations depends 
not so much on its organization and procedures as on the willingness 
of member nations to make use of it. The United States position of 
world power gives it special responsibility for assuming increased 
leadership within the United Nations, and a special opportunity to 
contribute to the more successful functioning of the organization, and 
1 might add those of us who are grey- -headed can well remember a 
generation ago when we did not accept our responsibility and position 
of leadership, with very dire results. 

With sufficient agreement on objectives and with sufficient will to 
achieve them, the member nations of the U. N. could do much to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the organization without amending its 
charter. The Uniting for Peace Resolution of 1950, which gave the 
General Assembly responsibility for considering threats to the peace, 
is an illustration of this responsibility. 

The league believes that any changes in the charter should be lim- 
ited to those clearly designed to strengthen the United Nations ability 
to fulfill its purposes as stated in the charter. ‘The league would 
strongly oppose any charter changes that would weaken the functions 
of the United Nations in the promotion of international cooperation. 

Citizen understanding of the necessity for the United Nations and 
the part it can play in the solution of world problems is of the utmost 
importance and to this end the league has directed its efforts. These 
Senate hearings are welcomed, not only because they offer the league 
an opp. rtunity to reaffirm their support of the United Nations, but 
because they increase public knowledge. 

Thank you. 

Senator Horzanp. Mrs. Willmott, do you wish the second page to: 
be included in the record ? 

Mrs. Wittmort. Yes. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you. 

(The document referr ed to follows :) 
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LEAGUE OF WOMEN Vorers LEGISLATIVE ACTION IN SUPPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


1. Support of the United States membership i in the United Nations. 
2, Support of United States membership in the following specialized agencies 


that related to areas of league concern : 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
International Labor Organization 
International Monetary Fund 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Food and Agriculture Organization 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


World Health Organization 
The proposed International Trade Organization 

(The fact that the League of Women Voters did not support United 
States membership in the remaining specialized agencies in no way implies 
opposition to them.) 

3. United Nations Appropriations : 

The league has consistently supported United States appropriations for pay- 
ment of our contributions to the United Nations. It has occasionally worked on 
appropriations for some of the above-listed specialized agencies. 

4. Moves to strengthen the United Nations: 

The league supported the Vandenberg resolution of 1948 as a means of ex- 
pressing approval of United States efforts to strengthen the United Nations in 
every way possible. To this end we supported the North Atlantic and Inter- 
American Defense Pacts, giving emphasis to the necessity of establishing these 
collective security arrangements within the framework of the United Nations. 
We supported United Nations action in Korea and backed the General Assembly 
Uniting for Peace Resolution to make possible United Nations action against 
aggression. 

5. Technical assistance: 

The league has supported technical assistance programs of the United Nations 
and has urged their expansion. 

6. Atomic control: 

The league supported the Baruch plan for the control of atomic energy. 


Mr. Davis. E. Clyde Vining. 
Senator Hotianp. We will be very glad to hear from you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF E. CLYDE VINING, MIAMI, FLA. 


Mr. Vininc. Gentlemen, my name is E. Clyde Vining; I am an 
attorney, and I am testifyi ing indiv idually. 

I am a father of four sons, one of whom, aged 27, has already served 
2 years in the Army and is in the Reserves; the second son, 24, is 
presently in the Air Force learning to fly jets and will finish his in- 
struction in about 2 months. The third son is almost 17 and in case 
of a serious war will probably be called into service. Therefore, I have 
serious concern with regard to the United Nations. 


DANGERS OF THE U. N. 


If the U. N. were used solely for the establishment and maintenance 
of peace among the nations of the world, I would be for it, but it is 
my considered opinion that the enemies of this country who are mem- 
bers of the U. N. are using the U. N. as a tool to weaken, and eventually 
destroy, this Government. 

(a) One of my concerns is the location of the headquarters of the 
U. N. in New York City. It has become a point of dissemination of 
propaganda unfavorable to this country, through the several depart- 
ments of the U. N. and particularly UNESCO. 
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(6) I am confident that our Communist enemies, under diplomatic 
immunity, are using the U. N. to effectively extend their spy system 
throughout this country and to channel it to Moscow. 

Our enemies and some of our passive friends want world govern- 
ment. They are smart, and they are doing what they can to change 
the thought of Americans, and particularly the children, as a matter 
of fact, not because they want world government but the method the 
are using to change the thought of Americans, and particularly the 
children, is so that they will favor world government. 


UNESCO STATEMENTS 


I direct your attention to a booklet issued by UNESCO, the last 
edition having been issued in September 1952. The name of this 
booklet is “The Influence of Home and Community on Children Under 
Thirteen Years of Age—Towards World Understanding, Vol. VI.” 
Referring to the fact that no longer can any nation live to itself alone, 
the text says: 


* * * Americans have, because of their experience within their own country, 
an unshakable conviction that people, whatever their original nationality, can 
and will adopt American virtues and practices if these are made clear to them. 
This faith was adequate for domestic purposes, and, because of it, the United 
States has been able to build an American nation whose citizens are drawn 
from every country of Europe. In the 50 years between 1870 and 1920, 20 mil- 
lion Europeans came to the United States to make their homes. They became 
Americans, and hence it is no wonder if people living in the United States think 
that their ways of life would be attractive to others anywhere in the world. 
Their feeling is based on an experience which has been fundamental in their 
national life. As international policy, however, this American attitude is not 
merely inadequate; it is destructive. 


Again, in volume V of UNESCO booklet, November 1952 edition, 
the propaganda is not slanted, but is beamed direct to the school- 
teachers and to the American children under 13 years of age. On page 
9 we find the following: 


The kindergarten or infant school has a significant part to play in the child’s 
education. Not only can it correct many of the errors of home training, but it 
ean also prepare the child for membership, at about the age of 7, in a group 
of his own age and habits—the first of many such social identifications that 
he must achieve on his way to membership in the world society. 


On pages 11 and 12 we find the following: 


In our view, history and geography should be taught at this stage as universal 
history and geography. Of the two, only geography lends itself well to study 
during the years prescribed by the present survey. The study of history, on 
the other hand, raises problems of value which are better postponed until the 
pupil is freed from the nationalist prejudices which at present surround the 
teaching of history. 

The study of universal geography, in some of its aspects at least, can profit- 
ably begin about the age of 8. It would need to be planned on a very different 
basis from the present customary practice. One method much in use now is to 
teach geography in a series of widening circles, beginning with local geography 
(i. e., the classroom, the school building and its surroundings, the village, the 
county) and proceeding to a study of the Nation and the continent. Only when 
that routine has been accomplished is the child introduced to the rest of the 
world. This progress from the particular and the immediate to the general 
and the remote may be logical, but does it serve our purpose? 
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Again on page 12 of the same volume, referring to a world map 
which a publisher may prepare for UNESCO, the text says: 

* * * It should depict the flora and fauna of other regions, the spectacles of 
art and nature. It should summarize the splendors of the earth; and when, 
later on, the child began the study of national geography, he would be already 
partly immunized against an exaggerated sense of the importance and beauty 
of his own country, that is to say, against that error of perspective which is at 
the root of jingoism and nationalism. 

And to show you that this one world propaganda is directed to the 
teachers, I call your attention to the following statement on page 10, 
of volume VY : 

* * * What is required is not only the right subjects, but also the proper spirit 
in the school, the appropriate personality in the teachers, and the consciousness 
among pupils of a group relationship. 


And to this statement on page 11 of said volume: 


* * * No matter how carefully we plan the curriculum nor how much we pro- 
vide opportunities for our pupils to cultivate the group sense, we come back in 
the end to the incontrovertible fact that it is the teacher’s attitude toward the 
world society which has the strongest influence on the pupils’ mind. 


WORLD GOVERNMENT OPPOSED 


I am opposed to one world government, limited or unlimited, be- 
cause it is inconsistent with our American way of life and with the 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States. I believe that 
this country will be committing suicide if it relinquishes any of its 
sovereign power to any one world group or government, I believe 
that any person or group of persons who, wittingly or unwittingly, 
sponsor and work for one world government, limited or unlimited, 
are sincerely or insincerely using their endeavors to ruin and destroy 
the greatest country that has ever existed on this earth. 

Therefore, I respectfully urge that the committee, in its recommen- 
dations, not expand, but limit, the powers of the United Nations, ex- 
cept insofar as to become an instrument of peace only, to prevent the 
U.N. or any of its departments from propagandizing the citizens and 
institutions of any member nation, and to restrict the activities of the 
member nations so that the U. N. cannot be used as a base for a subspy 
system and as a point for distribution of propaganda. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you, Mr. Vining. 

Next witness, please. 

Mr. Davis. M. D. Wade, Sr. 


STATEMENT OF M. D. WADE, MARINE CORPS LEAGUE 


Mr. Wane. Senator Holland and Senator Smith, before this lovely 
lady begins the time machine on me, I would appreciate the privilege 
of sort of making myself known to the committee, as was granted, 
the same privilege granted to several others granted during the hear- 
ings this morning. 

I, too, am an ordained minister. I, too, am connected with the 
University of Florida as a graduate student. I served as a Marine in 
World War I and World War II, and one of my boys served for 36 
months in the South Pacific in World War II asa Marine. The other 
served for 2 years in World War II, and repeated 2 years of service 
in the United Nations Korean police action. Those 2 sons, cooperating 
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with their wives, have given me 3 grandsons, and 2 more are on their 
way. 

The only reason I prefaced my remarks with these remarks is for 
this specific puropse: To call to the attention of the subcommittee 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that none of what I nave 

said or similar information supplied by others has anything whatso- 
ever to do with the merits or demerits of my presentation. 

The Marine Corps League, a congr essional chartered, national, vet- 
erans’ organization composed exclusively of honorably separated and 
honorably serving United States Marines, through its officially recog 
nized and functioning department of Florida, ‘welcomes and appre- 
ciates this opportunity to be heard by you honorable gentlemen on 
the question of the revision of the charter of the United Nations. 

The Marines by reason of their peculiar experience, are always 
ready to support any honest and sincere efforts aimed at peace, tran- 
quility and the brotherhood of man. 

On the other hand, the undivided loyalty of the United States 
Marines is and has been and should be to the United States of America, 
and to the spirit and philosophy of ites Constitution. We feel that 
every act involving our Nation in the field of international relations, 
and every commitment of American honor and integrity, must find 
its origin in harmony with the spirit of our Constitution, and its ex- 
pression in the interest of the American people. 


RATIFICATION OF U. N. CHARTER HELD A MISTAKE 


We submit that the treaty making power is not the exclusive prerog- 
ative of the President of the United States, but that the Senate shares 
an equal, and a grave, responsibility in the execution and ratification 
of all treaties. In all humility, it is our feeling that the Senate of the 
United States failed the American people when, on July 28, 1945, 
heeding a national hysteria, it ratified the United Nations ( ‘harter by 
a vote of 89 to 2 without first calmly and very carefully measuring that 
Charter on the yardstick of our own Constitution. We suspect that 
such a careful study might have revealed what many Americans have 
since discovered—that the underlying philosophy of the United 
Nations Charter may be diametrically opposed to the philosophy of 
our Constitution, and that the prime objective of the United Nations 
is not the freedom and tranquility of man, but his utter subjugation 
by a dominating and coercive world superstate. 

The occasion which now approaches—the consideration of the revi- 
sion of the United Nations Charter—may be the last opportunity for 
our United States Senate to correct our position before it is too late. 
Millions of Americans will be watching to see if, by this revision, our 
Constitution is to be completely abrogated or restored to its proper 
place as the beacon of light of humanity. 

Granted, United Nations apologists eagerly present an impressive 
and interesting mass of accomplishments, upon which they base their 
appeal for our unquestioned support. Close scrutiny reveals that 
many of these accomplishments have resulted from the generous use of 
American resources, and many would have been forthcoming in spite 
of the United Nations. In any case, had all of these advances been 
made exclusively by the United Nations without any assistance what- 
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ever from the United States, they are still not impressive enough to 
indicate our blind and unquestioning support of the United Nations. 

Furthermore, any appraisal or inventory is useless without a con- 
sideration of both assets and liabilities, and, because of our peculiar 
and close personal relations with the United Nations, we Marines want 
to be shown both assets and liabilities. 


U. N. LIABILITIES 


Since 1945, when the United Nations was launched to bring us peace 
and the more abundant life of freedom, these are a few of the pictures 
which have made up the international tapestry : 

1. Countless millions in Eastern Europe and in Asia ushered into 
the waiting arms of communism, without U.N. action. 

2. Unknown millions of prisoners and slave laborers utilized within 
the U.S. S. R. to build the war potential of Russia. 

3. Unknown numbers of war prisoners still being held in China and 
Russia, without U. N. action. 

4. Korea partitioned as the result of an ignoble surrender, and vic- 
tory denied us for the first time in our history. 

5. Indochina partitioned in another shameful surrender to the 
aggressor. 

6. Only 16 of 60 signatories willing to fulfill their pledge against 
the aggressor in Korea, while at least 1 of the signors openly aided 
the aggressor, without action by the U.N. 

In every one of these cases every signatory to the United Nations 
Charter violated both article 1 and 2 of the charter. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


On the basis of the foregoing presentation, the members of the 
Marine Corps League respectfully suggests to this committee the 
following recommendations for your serious consideration: 

1. That the Congress submit to the States for their approval a 
Constitutional amendment making clear that any treaty, upon ratifi- 
cation, shall be subservient to the Constitution of the United States, 
and that no treaty of any nature shall in any way abridge the sov- 
ereign rights guaranteed to the several States, or in any way, abridge 
or nullify any of the inherent and inalienable rights of American 
citizens. That this amendment contain further provisions making it 
impossible for 2 or 3 Senators, present and voting, to ratify a treaty. 

2. That the United States reassert its historical and traditional 
right of independent action in case any number of United Nations 
signatories fail or refuse to honor their pledge against aggression. 

3. That the United States insist upon its right to control its own 
members and employees within the United Nations, and that as host 
nation it shall have the right of self-protection without interference. 

4. That all proposals for charter revision aimed at granting direct 
taxing power, direct judicial or punitive action against any American 
citizen, or otherwise encroaching upon inherent American rights be 
rejected by the United States. 

5. That the infamous Status of Forces Treaty, violating and nulli- 
fying American Constitutional rights, be abrogated immediately, and 
that no similar treaty or charter revision be permitted by the United 
States. 
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6. That every proposal presented by anyone of any nation be mogt 
carefully studied to determine its end effect upon the sovereign rights 
of Americans and our Constitution. 

7. That the Genocide Convention, and Covenant of Human Righ 
and all other such devious proposals be rejected by the United States, 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you very much, Mr. Wade. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Davis. Dr. Frederick Nelson. 

Senator Hotuanp. We will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK NELSON, MIAMI SHORES, FLA. 


Mr. Netson. My name is Frederick Nelson; I am minister of the 
Miami Shores Community Church and a former chaplain in the 
United States Naval Reserve. I am a member of the Social Action 
Committee of the Florida Conference of Congregational Christian 
Churches and a member of the executive board of the United World 
Federalists Florida Branch, Inc. However, today, I speak only for 
myself—not as spokesman for any particular group. 


U. N.—MAN’S BEST HOPE 


In customary ministerial fashion I take a text as the basis for my 
brief remarks—not from the Bible but from President Eisenhower. 
In a statement to a group at the White House some time ago, he said 
he believed the U. N. was “man’s best organized hope to substitute 
the conference table for the battlefield.” 

Since fighting out issues on a battlefield under modern modes of 
warfare especially, is suicidal—not to mention childish—what more 
logical and desirable course of action could be taken than that of set- 
tling difference around a conference table in the manner of mature 
adults. The widespread desire to make this a reality is what gave 
birth to the U. N. 

It is true that the possibility of mankind being able to accomplish 
this goal is still only a hope—but it is no longer an unrealistic and 
meaningless hope, but the coming alive of an-idea and a dream—and 
the formation of an official body in which that dream can be nurtured 
and applied in the test tube of our collective life as nations. It is a 
hope based on the belief that there are some things we can do better 
together than alone—and that when enough of the nations of the 
world want peace and security badly enough they can get it through 
intelligent discussion and cooperation. 

You may have heard the expression that freckles would make a 
good coat of tan if only they could get together. The U. N. is based on 
the premise that the nations of the world would make a peaceful and 
orderly civilization if only they could get together in mutual trust and 
cooperation around a conference table. 

Well, most of them have gotten together officially so that their hope 
of peace is now “an organized hope” as the President has said. Despite 
some weaknesses it has proved an impressive potential instrument for 
the realization of mankind’s dream of a warless world. We must do 
everything possible to keep it intact and improve upon it so that it can 
continue to function and bring about their fuller realizaton of this 


hope. 
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When the World Council of Churches met last summer in Evanston 
bringing together different Christian religious bodies from all over 
the world one of the slogans that was sounded very strongly and re- 

yeatedly was this, “We ‘intend to stay together.” They were deter- 
mined that after progressing to the point “that they had achieved to- 
getherness as religious bodies they were not going to break up at that 
promising juncture of things. They were bent on staying together 
and making further strides toward Christian unity. I believe that 
must be the determination of the nations of the world with respect to 
the U. N. After 10 years of togetherness around a conference table, 
marred to be sure, by considerable disharmony and division at times, 
they must all say “We intend to stay together.” For there is every 
reason to believe that if they do the U. N. will grow stronger and more 
effective in the role it can play as an agency for world peace and 
security. 

NEED TO MAKE U. N. WORK 


Moreover there is a great urgency about its doing so. Certainly the 
advent of the H-bomb requires ; that this “best or ganized hope” of man 
for peace be continued. Maybe you have heard the story of the golfer 
who was quite a novice at the game. He had teed off and found that the 
ball had landed right on the top of a little ant hill. Taking his next 
club in hand he swung at the ball only to find he missed it completely. 
However, he did manage to destroy about one-third of the ant hill 
leaving the ball prec ariously perched on the remaining third. If he 
were a minister at that that time he would probably ask in some exas- 
peration, “Will some laymen say something appropriate?” 

By this time the ants in that remaining portion of the hill, realizin 
their imminent danger of destruction, got in a little huddle to talk 
over the situation. This was the conclusion they reached, “If we are 
going to survive we better get together and get on the ball.” 

We have gotten together as nations in the U. N. because we, like the 
ants, in the story, realize our imminent danger of destruction if we 
don’t. But now, we need to get on the ball and help make this “best 
organized hope” an inc reasingly stronger instrument for peace and se- 
curity. I am for anything and ev erything that will accomplish that 
end. 

For this further reason, I think it is desirable for the U. N. Charter 
to be reviewed, and for such changes to be made so as to strengthen it 
and make more likely the realization of its magnificant objectives. 
Thank you. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you, Dr. Nelson. 

I am sorry to have to announce to you that my distinguished col- 
league has to leave. The only seat he could get out of town this after- 
noon is on a plane which leaves very shortly, and he will have to leave 
us, much as he regrets to do so, and we regret even more to lose him. 

Before he goes, “I would like to put in the record, with the leave of 
the committee, including the two of us, these numerous communica- 
tions which have been received from Florida citizens and groups ask- 
ing that they be given the chance to express their views in this record. 

T have not seen the statements; I do not have any idea what their 
positions are, but I will mention the persons and organizations. 

Thomas Gaskins of Palmdale, Fla.; Leo Robinson, president of the 
American Jewish Committee—he seems to have a statement attached 
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to a letter which will be included; Bushnell Industries, Tampa, Fla, 
through Mr. Byron E. Bushnell. Those are all letters or letters and 
briefs. 

Here is a wire signed by Jack Purdy, Lawrence Serra, Thetus Lynn, 
R. L. Southwick, all giving the address of 1112 Memorial Highwa 
Tampa, Fla.; a wire sioned by Robert M. Blackburn, chairman of the 
Deland, Fla., Church, for 55 church people meeting together in the 
city of Deland; a telegram by Mrs. Harry B. Sh: ink, of Deland: and 
a ware from Mr. and Mrs. Ben H. Grant. Jr., and David C. W arring- 
ton of Jacksonville; a letter from Dr. F. P. Archer, Sr., of Miami; a 
telegram from Mrs. Jamie W. Gingles; and a letter from Edgar W. 
W aybr ight of Jacksonville. 


They will be included in the transcript of the hearing. 
(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


PALMDALE, FLA., March 14, 1955. 
Mr. Harotp A. HAYwWarp, 
President, International Affairs Department, 
Miami Chamber of Commerce, Miami, Fla. 

DEAR Sir: Several people have informed me of the subcommittee hearings 
on the revision of the U. N. to be held in Miami on March 18. And I am in- 
formed that the committee is interested in grassroots opinion of the U. N. I 
won't be able to attend the hearing, but here is my grassroots opinion regarding 
the U.N. 

When people are wise enough to make the U. N. work, the U. N. won’t be 
needed. The sooner the U. N. is out of the United States and the United States 
out of the U. N., the better it will be for the people of the United States, and the 
world in general. I knew when the U. N. was first formed that it could not last. 
It won’t last. The sooner it is done away with, and people start minding their 
own business, the cheaper it will be. 

Yours very truly, 
THOMAS GASKINS. 


—+ —— 


THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE, 
GREATER MIAMI CHAPTER, 
New York, N. Y., March 17, 1955. 
Mr. Harotp A. HAYWARD, 
Care of International Relations Division, 
Miami Chamber of Commerce, Miami, Fla. 


DeaR Mr. Haywarp: I respectfully request the opportunity to submit the 
attached into the record of the hearings of the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the United States Senate, which will meet in Miami on 
Friday, March 18, 1955. This statement is being submitted by me as president 
of the Greater Miami Chapter, American Jewish Committee. 

I am sorry that I will not be able to appear in person and therefore request 
that it be read into the record. 

Sincerely, 
LEO ROBINSON, 
President. 


STATEMENT BY LEO ROBINSON, PRESIDENT OF THE GREATER MIAMT CHAPTER, 
AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE 


The purpose and principles of the U. N., as set forth in the preamble and arti- 
cle I of the charter, provide a clear rationale for American Jewish Committee 
support of the U. N. 

We support the U. N., not only because the rights of Jews are made the more 
secure as these purposes are advanced, but because they are desirable in them- 
selves and should command the support of right-thinking persons everywhere. 

The following statement was adopted by the national executive committee of 
our organization in May 1954: 

“The American Jewish Committee is dedicated to promoting universal accept- 
ance of the principles set forth in the U. N. Charter and in the declaration of 
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human rights and obtaining their widest implementation in practice. The ac- 
ceptance we seek is not merely formal nor legal, nor limited to the adoption of 
international agreements or national legislation. We believe declarations and 
jaws must be translated into practice. 

“Achievement of this goal is complicated by differing, educational levels and 
cultural, political, and economic backgrounds of nations and peoples. The adop- 
tion of international agreements and their effectiveness depend upon a public 
opinion which accepts the validity of the principles underlying such agreements 
and is ready to translate them into conduct. 

“We support all efforts designed to forward the universal acceptance of human 
rights and believe ic desirable for a covenant on human rights in general and 
conventions on specific human rights to be adopted by all nations. We are aware 
of the obstacles but reject the view that they justify abandoning action by 
treaty. 

“Wide discussion both of the declaration of human rights and of the proposed 
eovenants should continue as an. educational means to the creation of a recep- 
tive public opinion. Such discussion will be the more effective if the difficulties 
and differences of opinion are frankly admitted. 

“We recognize that the achievements in law and in practice of the rights set 
forth in the declaration must be by a gradual process accommodated to the con- 
stitutional systems of the respective countries. 

“To achieve the realization of the principles of the declaration and to further 
the adoption of covenants, we support the United States action program and other 
methods designed to attain these ends. Some of these programs are already 
underway under the auspices of the U. N. and its specialized agencies. They 
should be extended and intensified so that the principles of the declaration of 
human rights may be realized in the conduct of peoples.” 

This is a statement with which we are in full accord. We believe that the 
United States should continue to support the U. N. and in addition lend its efforts 
toward the strengthening of that organization. We urge, therefore, that this be 
an underlying aim in all the deliberations which our Government may make in 
any charter-revision proposals. 

In addition we urge consideration of participation and support to the activities 
listed below : 

1. Active support and participation in the program of worldwide studies of 
discrimination in various fields (education, occupation, and employment, emigra- 
tion and travel, political rights, and religious rights and practices), to be under- 
taken by the U. N. Secretariat. We believe that these studies, when completed, 
will result in ideas for programs of action that will be beneficial. 

2. Support and assistance for the implementation of the ECOSOC resolution 
of August 1954. This proposed conference ef NGO’s will consider problems in the 
field of discrimination and prejudice. 

3. Careful evaluation of the UNESCO program and the method of its operation 
with a view toward further strengthening this activity and its many valuable 
contributions to mankind. 

4. Continued and increased use by the United States of the U. N. as a forum 
for directing the spotlight of world opinion on countries and regions where the 
rights of minority groups are being violated. We believe this to be a particularly 
significant means of bringing to the attention of the entire world the high disre- 
gard which Communist and Communist-dominated nations have for minority 
group rights. 





BUSHNELL INDUSTRIES, 
Tampa, Fla., March 15, 1954. 
Re Revisions, U.N. Charter. 


Hon. SpPESSARD HOLLAND, 
Miami, Fla. 


Dear SENATOR HOLLAND: Clearly the speeches of the Senators in Congress 
during the debate, on adoption of the charter as a treaty, had dominantly in mind 
the theme of peace. The world WPA that has developed through the specialized 
agencies was no part of the real plan. True, covertly, the concept of this world 
spending extravaganza was hidden behind the U. N. picture, materialized in the 
‘outline of these specialized agencies, expansible without check. 
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American citizens would have killed the U. N. as dead as the League, had the 
truth been told and the facts concerning this oncoming tax burden had beep 
revealed. 

Currently the U. N. is an impossible monstrosity with membership extended 
to states following mortally opposing philosophies : Communists versus freemen. 
Hence on its present basis the United Nations should be abolished. 

In its stead should be erected a new world order embodying the clean concept 
of a world forum as revealed in these same speeches of our Senators. For 
example Senator Taft said: “The sovereignty of each nation within its territory 
remains complete and should remain complete except as it may be modified by 
later agreement to limit armaments. The treaty is not a move toward a world 
state.’ This argument should be held inviolate today by our people and their 
representatives. 

Hence we should have a world forum for the discussion of world problems, 
and for airing of world ideas. There should be no allusion to or move toward 
world government. And the people of each state should by referendum decide 
whether to join this world group. Not even 100 percent vote of the Senators 
(and Representatives for that matter) should impose on our people this diabolical 
instrument now called United Nations, whose object—though denied—is to 
project the American people into a world state. 

But the U. N. is here. Hence currently changes in its charter should incluude, 
at least: 

1. Deletion of all reference to human rights, welfare, social progress. These 
things are included in “Domestic affairs.” 

2. Article 2, paragraph 7 should be reworded to preclude in specific language 
interference in domestic affairs. 

3. Article 8 should be revised to exclude Communists to any place in the U.N. 
whatever. 

4. Provision for resignation by a state, at will, should be provided. 

5. The concept of world police should be eliminated. 

There are, of course, many provisions which should be made more specific, or 
eliminated, aimed at preserving sovereignty for all states. 

Obviously we laymen, and taxpayers, unpracticed in these matters, and occupied 
full tilt trying to accumulate enough money to pour into the United States Fed- 
eral coffers to pay for this world vaudeville, are at a distinct handicap in under- 
taking to match wits and understanding in these matters with Mr. Alger Hiss, 
Harry Dexter White, et al., who—over a period of months, perhaps years— 
practiced their deceit and subterfuge to (@) come forth with the charter and 
its entanglements, and (6b) conspire with some elements in our own Government 
to press for adoption as a treaty. 

God help America, and may our representatives in the Congress of the United 
States stand foursquare for a free and unfettered United States of America. 
Let us he thankful to and for Senator W. F. Knowland. 

Yours truly, 


Byron E. BUSHNELL. 


TAMPA, Fta., March 18, 1955. 
SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE ON UNITED NATIONS, 
Care Library Building, Miami, Florida 


The undersigned patriotic American citizens petition your committee from 
Tampa, Fla., to consider our opinions respecting the United Nations and its 
charter. The United Nations was supposed to bring peace to the world and 
harmony to international affairs with their hope, goodwill, and openhanded gen- 
erosity. The American people have financed this dream and stood for its im- 
proper interference in our internal affairs. The 10-year history of U. N. is 
evidence enough of its failure to accomplish other goals more acceptable to 
communism than to the advancement on earth of the American Christian idea 
that the God-given integrity of freemen alone can produce the wealth and pro- 
mote the harmony that all men desire. We belong to that well-informed minority 
of American patriots who have examined the evidence turned up by your own 
parent body the Congress of the United States as well as by honorable groups 
of private citizens. On the basis of truth discovered but constantly surpressed. 
We respectfully urge you to note well that honest, informed Americans firmly 
oppose any further extension of the powers of U.N. We believe that opposition 
to most of the present programs of U. N. come within the purview of your oath 
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to defend the Constitution of the United States against all enemies both foreign 

and domestic. Your failure to do so will result in a public wrath of indescribable 
ences and effect. 

— JACK PURDY. 

LAWRENCE SERRA. 

THETUS LYNN. 

R. L. SouUTHWICK. 

Tampa, Fla. 


DELAND, Fia., March 18, 1955. 
Senator WALTER GEORGE, 
Senate United Nations Charter Committee, Miami, Fla.: 
Fifty-five church people meeting in Deland, Fla., last night voted to urge you 
to favor strengthening United Nations in forthcoming charter review. 
Rosert M. BLACKBURN, Chairman. 


DELAND, FLA., March 18. 1954 
Hon. WALTER F’. GEORGE, 
Bayside Auditorium, Miami, Fla.: 
I wish to cast a vote for support of the U. N. Charter review. At a meeting in 
Deland last night the working of the U. N. technical aid was explained by Sam 
R. Levering to a group of about 50 interested persons. All raised their hands to 


be counted as supporting this program. 
Mrs. Harry B. SHANK. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 18. 1954 


UNITED STATES SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON U. N. CHARTER REVISION. 
Care Harold Hayward, President, 
International Affairs Committee, 
Miami Chamber of Commerce, Miami, Fla.: 

The American people hopefully supported the United Nations, expecting it to 
produce peace and improve world relations. It has failed to keep peace, improve 
relations, or otherwise justify its frightful expense to our people; furthermore, by 
devious and insidious means it promotes policies and programs favorable to 
communism but fatal to Americanism. We strongly oppose further extension of 
the powers of United Nations. We urge you to keep faith with us and with your 
oath to uphold and defend the Constitution of the United States of America, so 
help you God. ; 

Respectfully, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben H. GRAnt, Jr. 
Davin C. WARRINGTON. 


Mramt1, Fta., March 19, 1955. 
Hon. Spessarp L. HoLianp, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: As the hearings which you are holding for securing publi¢e 
opinion on the United Nations are during office hours, previous commitments have 
kept me from attending. However, I am writing this letter as a substitute. 

I belong to many organizations, and my list of acquaintances is great. I have 
heard the United Nations discussed on many occasions, by thoughful and well- 
informed people. I therefore believe that this letter will represent not only my 
own opinion, but that of many others. 

The great majority of my friends, perhaps 90 percent, are suspicious of the 
United Nations and have come to believe that unless we are extremely careful we 
are likely to lose the liberties for which so much blood and treasure have been 
sacrificed. 

I would say that more than half of the people I know are in favor of withdraw- 
ing from the United Nations, and substituting the NATO and SEATO countries, 
who are friendly and liberty-loving people. 

Even those few friendly to the United Nations believe that its charter should 
be revised so there is no possibility, by treaty or otherwise, of encroaching upon 
the constitutional liberties or otherwise interfering with our own governmental 
affairs. That is why they favor the Bricker amendment. 
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I trust that this information will be useful to you in your future legislative 
activities. 
Sincerely, 
F. P. ARcHER, 


PENSACOLA, F'LA., March 18, 1955, 
UNITED STATES SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE OF U. N. CHARTER REVISION, 
Care Harold Hayward, President, International Affairs Committee, 
Miami Chamber of Commerce, Miami, Fla.: 

As an American citizen, resident of Pensacola, Fla., I respectfully suggest no 
further extension of powers of the United Nations be granted. Would rather see 
United Nations disbanded. Promotion of aims by covenant and treaty are not 
acceptable. Remember Yalta for one. American sovereignity is at stake. We 
depend upon our representatives to abide by our Constitution. They have taken 
an oath to do so. We are fond of our freedom. Let’s keep it. 


JAMIE W. GINGLES, 


DuvAL CouNTY DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Jacksonville 2, Fla., March 16, 1955. 
Hon. HAaro_tp A. HAYWARD, 
President, International Affairs Department, 
Miami Chamber of Commerce, Miami, Fla. 


Dear Sir: I intended to appear before the committee in reference to the U. N. 
Charter, but my information now is that the number of witnesses is so large 
that it would be a waste of time. 


I wish, however, to say this for the record, namely, the experience with the 
United Nations has led me and the large group which I work for to believe that 
we should withdraw from the United Nations. It does not prevent but rather 
promotes war and it hamstrings us in the conduct of war when we become 
involved. What is even worse, it erects a supergovernment which will shortly 
destroy our Constitution through the back door or treaty door. 

Sincerely yours, 


Epear W. WAYsRIGOT. 

Senator Hotitanp. Senator Smith, we do regret to lose you. We 
understand your situation, and we will, of course, excuse you if you 
have to go. 

Thank you so much for coming to our State. I know I speak for 
all of my people, who have testified when I say that we are happy to 
have had you as our distinguished guest, and we know you are a very 
great American. 

Senator Smirxn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and friends of Florida. 
It is a great regret for me that some responsibilities in Washington 
take me.back on this next plane. But I want to thank you all for your 
appearance here. 

[ want to thank you for the inspiration I get from seeing America 
at its best when it is debating some of these important questions. 

I am delighted to have been here, and I leave you sorrowfully, 
but in the best hands in which you could be, the distinguished Senator 
from Florida, our chairman. 

Senator Honianp. Call the next witness, please. 

Mr. Davis. John B. Olmsted. 


Senator Hotitanp. Mr. Olmsted, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. OLMSTED, MIAMI, FLA. 


Mr. Otmstep. Thank you, Senator Holland and Mayor Aronovitz. 
I am very honored to be here, and I feel that the Senate has done 


a wise thing to make these trips around the country to get the opinion 
in various localities. 
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I think it is sometimes a mistake for our Government to rely on 
the opinion which is expressed by people who are backed, with suf- 
ficient money, to go to Washington, or who send letters to Washing- 
ton, and so on. ! 

As I have listened to this audience here today, I realize from the 
way the applause has checker-boarded around the audience that a good 
many of them have firmly made up their minds on this subject in 
advance. 

I, for example, have come here as the president of the Sons of the 
Revolution, although I may very clearly state that I do not feel that 
Ispeak for a majority of the organization. 

The Sons of the Revolution is almost the senior patriotic organiza- 
tion in the United States, having been formed by the Society of Cin- 
cinnati. 

However, I feel that today so many of them are influenced by their 
sisters, the Daughters, that they are largely against the United Nations. 

I expected that this hearing would be more on the subject of pos- 
sible revisions of the United Nations Charter, but it seems to have been 
largely on the subject of whether we should have a United Nations or 
whether we should not. 

I mistook a great deal of interest in the Bricker amendment, which 
I feel is largely directed at attempting to eliminate the United Nations, 
and I feel that a truly patriotic person would hesitate to tamper with 
our Constitution on the theory that he was improving it without much 
greater cause than has been shown in the arguments in favor of the 
Bricker amendment, most of which are based on false premises. 

The United Nations Charter, of course, is one means of either limit- 
ing or expanding the activities of the United Nations. 

Another means would be to amend the Constitution of the United 
States, and I feel that some of the people who are dissatisfied with the 
language that has been used in various publications of the United 
Nations, and so on, are dissatisfied because it is reflected in some meas- 
ure by what the friends of that language would call idealistic language, 
and what the opponents would call socialistic language. 


UNITED STATES RELATIONSHIP TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Now, it is a great mistake to blame on the United Nations any 
reflection of what might be called a socialistic trend which we may 
have had in this country on the United Nations itself. 

A lot of these people here seem to take the attitude that the United 
Nations is already the Government of the United States. 

The United Nations, insofar as we can do so, reflects the attitude 
of our Government, and the activities of the United Nations are guided 
in large measure by our own Government, and that is why the Senators 
are here today because they do control the attitude of our Government, 
and I think that sometimes they sit back and wait for their constituents 
to tell them what stand they should take, and the constituents, in turn, 
are not well informed, and they sit back and wait for the Senators to 
tell them what they should do, and it ends up by some small groups 
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officially well supplied with money, determining what these people 
should think, and then they write letters under some kind of a pres- 
sure campaign to the Government. 

So I feel very strongly that any possible means of actually reachin, 
the true opinion of the voters, and any possible way in which that 
opinion may become better informed is highly desirable, and greatly 
commend the Senators for this hearing. 

I feel that such organizations as the League of Women Voters that 
have made an honest effort to provide the citizens with both sides of 
the question so that they can sit in judgment on these things with 
some actual understanding of it, are doing a great service. 

I do not think any one of you people here should listen to only one 
side of this problem and then close your minds to the other, because I 
speak not for one organization but for two and a half billion people, 
for all of humanity, and what we do will determine their survival. 

We are going to have one world whether we want it or not, dead or 
alive. 

Senator Hotitanp. Thank you. We will insert your statement in 
the record. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Olmsted follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN B. OLMSTED, PRESIDENT OF THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION 
IN THE STATE OF FLORIDA AND MEMBER OF THE INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE 
Law COMMITTEE OF THE BAR OF THE STATE OF FLORIDA 





Although I am president of the Sons of the Revolution in the State of Florida 
I believe that in expressing my own views I do not represent a majority of the 
members of the organization. I believe that opinion would be more evenly 
divided among the members of the committee on international and comparative 
law of the State of Florida. I can speak with authority only for myself. 

To me it is an interesting phenomenon that those people whose regard for 
the exploits of their more rugged ancestors leads them to join a patriotic and 
genealogical organization such as the Sons of the Revolution should have the 
attitude that the best way to handle any frustrating and vexing situation is to 
adopt an amendment to the Constitution of the United States making the whole 
thing unconstitutional. The same people who think in this manner would like to 
amend the United Nations Charter so as to restrict its activities and our par- 
ticipation therein still further. 

General Washington sought the aid of the French to save us from the British 
and I am sure that he would approve the efforts of General Eisenhower in seek- 
ing the aid of the free world to save us from annihilation by even a more un- 
friendly source than George the Third. The extent to which the people of the 
United States should cooperate with other free peoples in opposing further 
degeneration of world civilization is something they must determine through 
their duly constituted authorities as exigencies arise. The extent to which they 
may be permitted to engage in world affairs as limited by the United Nations 
Charter and their own Constitution should be enlarged, not restricted. We are 
physically hopelessly involved with the rest of the world, and political isolation 
would only doom us. 


Senator Hotianp. Maybe this would be an appropriate time to call 
attention to the fact that if the United Nations had destroyed any- 
thing in our philosophy and our form of government and our guar- 
anties, it certainly has not destroyed freedom of speech because we 
have had all points of view here. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Davis. Dr. Marvin Smith. 

Senator Hotzanp. Glad to hear from you, Doctor. 
Let us have quiet, please, in courtesy to the witness. 
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STATEMENT OF MARVIN SMITH, MIAMI, FLA. 


Dr. Smiru. I appreciate this opportunity, Senator, to appear before 
this committee. 

I appear here today to urge you to use your influence to vote in our 
Congress to keep America whole and free. 

Ten years ago all of us were eager to have the U. N. adopted and 
tried out, but the results have been most disappointing. 

Americans are not isolationists nor Communists; neither are they 
fools nor cowards, 

I have read the U. N. Charter several times, and have sat in the 
Security Council. 

DANGERS OF THE U. N. 


Let us not forget that this U. N. Charter was written primarily by 
V. M. Molotov, Harry Dexter White, and Alger Hiss. 

These men, are godless enemies of the United States; they are athe- 
ists, they are avowed Communists. There is little wonder then that the 
basic principles of the U. N. Charter run parallel to the Constitution 
of Soviet Russia. 

The only way that all nations can be made equal is to pull the United 
States down to a low level. 

By the enforcement of the obscure principles hidden deep in this 
United Nations Charter and in the world covenant of nations, we can 
and will lose our liberty and independence as a free people. Our 
property and possessions will be confiscated; our trial by jury will 
cease; we will be told by a dictator where and when to work and what 
to do. 

We will lose our freedom of speech and assembly and freedom of 
worship when the ends are accomplished. 

We can even now hear the clanking of the chains that are already 
being forged to be put upon our necks. 

Treaties have already overruled our Constitution. 

The 79th Congress authorized the President of the United States 
to accept membership in the UNESCO group, a U. N.-inspired organ- 
ization. 

You and I know that it was organized and is now being conducted 
by Communists, and it now declares that within 5 years it will rewrite 
our histories and every other textbook in our schools. 

I invite you honorable gentlemen to give me your attention for 1 
minute more. 

The U. N. Charter, as you well know, permitted Communist Russia 
to gobble up the Balkan countries before the ink was dry on their sig- 
natures, and not a hand was raised in protest. 

The U. N. is impotent, it cannot and has not prevented aggression 
or war. Much of it stands as the portals through which the Com- 
munists are attempting to gag this Nation into embracing world gov- 
ernment. 

The interpretation of the handwriting on the wall is too plain. We 
see a world dictator, we see freedom, liberty and justice wiped from 
the face of the earth. 

We see our blessed Constitution thrown down and trampled under 
the feet of ruthless, greedy pagans. 

We want our sovereignty and our independence. 
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Can we stand by like frozen statutes and see the Stars and Stripes 
that we love torn from its masthead? A thousand times no. 

The traditions, language, training, and experience of world nations 
is too different, too varied for us to throw away what we have earned 
for something no man can envision. 

I see the bleached bones of one of my great grandfathers lying in 
the dust on the battlefield of Bunker Hill, and the other great grand- 
father of mine resting beneath the sod of Valley Forge. They lived 
and fought and died to give me freedom, liberty and happiness to 
enjoy and preserve and, by the help of Almighty God, I will stand up 
and fight and work to keep and preserve that parities, to my dying 
day. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Smith follows :) 


A DISCUSSION ON THE U. N. CHARTER BY MARVIN SMITH, M. D. 


We Americans have enjoyed nearly 200 years of freedom. We stand out today 
as the only example of a true democracy. Our traditions have been built up on 
principles of liberty, freedom and justice. 

In 1945 we focused our eyes upon that convention in San Francisco and hoped 
and prayed that an organization would be created that could and would prevent 
aggression and war, and what did we get? Why we got a loose union of 60 nations, 
pleged against aggression and before the ink was dry on the written page, Russia 
gobbled up all the countries in the Balkan region of Europe and not a voice was 
raised against it. 

Americans are not isolationists nor Communists, neither are they fools or 
cowards. The simplest minded citizen in the street knows that so far the U.N, 
has shown only weakness and incapacity to do what the free people of the world 
want. 

We need to remind ourselves of the fact that the U. N. Charter was written by 
3 atheists, 3 rank Communists and 3 arch enemies of the United States, viz. 
M. V. Molotov, Harry Dexter White and Alger Hiss. We got what we should 
have expected. 

The present U. N. Charter is based upon the Russian Constitution. 

Our American theory is that men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, but the Russian Constitution declares that the government 
grants all these rights and can just as easily take them away. 

American laws are invalid unless they conform to our Constitution, whereas 
treaty laws override our Constitution and that is a very serious conflict, jeopardiz- 
ing as it does our own Constitution. 

The U. N. Charter is nothing more or less than an international treaty and 
supersedes the power granted by our United States Constitution. This endangers 
our lives, our liberty and our property. 

President Truman’s seizure of the steel mills was-a violation of our Constitution 
but he did it anyway under the authority of the U. N. Charter. 

California’s alien land law was nullified by the U. N. Charter. 

President Truman took us to war in Korea without the consent of Congress, 
another open violation of our Constitution. This is a very dangerous provision 
of the U. N. Charter. I fear we may sacrifice everything we have in this entangle- 
ment. 

The plain fact is that the Communists have actually written our laws and 
prescribed our conduct for the future. 

According to the principles upon which the world court is established, three 
judges, in chambers can completely control our destiny. It can also happen that 
the United States may not even have a single representative on the bench in the 
world court. In the world covenant there is no provision for trial by jury. Our 
property can also be confiscated without due process of law. 

Adoption of the Bricker amendment is the only hope in sight now by which 
we can salvage any of our rights or protection under our Constitution. 


We are opposed to entering into any sort of a governmental agreement where . 


we have to give up our sovereignty as a free nation; if we can't get that, we 
should pull out of the U. N. now. It is strange indeed that every other member 
of the U. N. but the United States does preserve their sovereignty. Why are 
we the exception? 
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We insist upon our Bill of Rights as laid down by our Constitution. 
We want all of our objections cited in this discussion satisfied. 
It is senseless to retain membership in an organization designed to avoid 
ion and war and then to permit Russia to gobbie up the Balkan nations 
pefore the ink got dry on the paper and no member nation ever raised a hand 
stop it. 
Oiect is an insult to the honor of any nation. Russia should have been ex- 


pelled instantly. 
It now is revealed that at Yalta it was decided that a Russian should always 


pe the Chief of the U. N. War Desk. 

UNESCO plans to completely upset all plans of teaching and instruction in 
our American schools and is arranging to rewrite all American textbooks now 
in use so that socialism and communism can be thoroughly indoctrinated into 
every child in America. 

War is a major evil of the century. Apparently nothing less than an able and 
effective world government can control it, but I am opposed to any sort of plan 
that would give over control of our internal affairs to any foreign nations or 
sacrifice our sovereignty as an independent people. 

Benjamin Franklin said, “I have but one light by which my feet are guided 
and that is the lamp of experience.” 

The U. N. has been operating 10 years. During that time the United States 
has paid out uncounted millions in its support. It has never yet stopped aggres- 
sion or prevented a war. Its members have heaped 10 years of insults upon 
us that we have not deserved. Under the U. N. banner the United States has 
fought a useless war which the U. N. would not permit us to win after losing 
130,000 of our soldiers and spending many billions of dollars to prosecute it. 
Forty other nations—members of the U. N.—never furnished enough soldiers and 
equipment to carry out a 10-minute skirmish. 

We furnished the money, did the fighting and the dying, and then paid 
the bill. 

In conelusion, I say if American brains can’t get in on this U. N. Charter mat- 
ter and revamp and rewrite the whole thing, then let us get out and go it alone. 
Our chances of survival would be greatly enhanced. 


Senator Hottanp. Thank you, sir. 

Please call the next witness. 

Mr. Davis. Dr. Claxton Doggett. 

Senator Hottanv. We will be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF REV. CLAXTON DOGGETT, MINISTER, RADER 
MEMORIAL METHODIST CHURCH, MIAMI, FLA. 


Reverend Doccerr. Senator Holland, Mayor Aronovitz, friends of 
Miami, my name is Claxton Doggett. Iam a Methodist minister, and 
I was the chairman of the 1954 United Nations Day committee here 
in Miami by appointment of our mayor. I am speaking only for 
myself in making this statement. 


FAITH IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


Before taking up the matter of the charter revision, I wish to make 
a brief statement of faith in the United Nations. 

One of many reasons why I believe in the United Nations is that 
three great Americans whom I admire very much have had a leading 
os in it, President Franklin D. Roosevelt was its founding genius; 

resident Truman made the most important decision in the 10-year 
history of the United Nations when in 1950 he decided that the Com- 
munist invaders from North Korea must be driven back by force of 
arms; President Eisenhower has led the United States in unfaltering 
support of the United Nations in the face of one of the most vicious 
and violent smear campaigns in the history of this country. 
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Another reason why I believe in the United Nations is that my 
church believes in it. 

I heartily concur in the official position of the Methodist Church, 
as defined by the general conference of 1952. 

Speaking officially for some 9 million Methodists, the general con- 
ference declared that our best political hope of peace lies in the United 
Nations. 

A third reason is a matter of personal faith. I believe that Almighty 
God is using the United Nations, despite its many faults, as an in- 
strument in achieving world peace; and if I might add a fourth reason 
for believing in the United Nations, it is this, because the free nations 
of the world are sitting in the saddle, and Soviet Russia and all of 
her satellites are voted down overwhelmingly with every measure they 
propose. 

It seems to me obvious that the outlawing of atomic warfare and the 
achievement of world peace is not so much a matter of changing the 
wording of the United Nations Charter as it is a matter of relieving 
the tensions between the free world and the Communist nations. 

Therefore, although some revision of the charter may be advisable, 
the greater need today is for faith in the idea of the United Nations, 
And, I am convinced, personal support on the part of every American 
for this great program to save succeeding generations from the 
scourage of war. 

There is little use in proposing amendments such as the elimination 
of the veto, which would never receive the necessary two-thirds vote 
in the General Assembly and approval by all of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 


INDIA AS A PERMANENT SECURITY COUNCIL MEMBER 


There is one important revision, however, which I believe would 
stand a good chance of receiving support from both the United States 
and China, on the one hand, and Russia on the other, and that is the 
addition of the great nation of India to the list of five nations which 
are permanent members of the Security Council, as provided in article 
23, paragraph 1 of the charter. 

This amendment would increase the number of permanent members 
to 6, and would mean that the Security Council would then have 12 
members, 6 permanent and 6 nonpermanent. 

The case for India as a permanent member includes the following 
points: First, since Red China is not a member, and since Nationalist 
China consists only of the island of Formosa, the government of no 
major far-eastern nation is represented on the Security Council. In 
effect, this means that over a billion Asians have no representation on 
the Security Council. The admission of India would correct this lack 
of Asian representation. 

Second, India occupies a position of great strategic importance in 
the East-West conflict. 

Joseph C. Harsch, the distinguished correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor, wrote recently that the most important single states- 
man in the world today was not Malenkov or Molotov, Churchill or 
Eden, Eisenhower or Dulles, it was Nehru. 

India’s relationship. to hoth Russia.and the United States is-such 
that probably both countries would not wish to veto her admission. 
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If this is true, this proposed amendment would have some chance of 
success. 

The United Nations has made many mistakes, and is full of faults, 
put I believe, it is our best chance for peace; and we cannot rest until 
we have explored every possible avenue for peace. 

We must try and try and try again for peace, and we must never 
give up. 

- Senator Hotianp. Thank you, Dr. Doggett. 
(The prepared statement of Reverend Doggett is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE REVEREND CAXTON DoGGETT, MINISTER OF THE RADER MEMORIAL 
MeTHOopDIst CHURCH, CHAIRMAN OF THE 1954 Unirep Nations DAy PROGRAM 
IN MIAMI 


My name is Caxton Doggett. I am the minister of the Rader Memorial Meth- 
odist Church, 8755 Northeast Second Avenue, Miami, Fla. I was the chairman of 
the 1954 United Nations Day Committee in Miami by appointment of the mayor. 
I am speaking only for myself in making this statement. 

I join with other citizens of Miami in expressing satisfaction in the decision of 
this subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the United States 
Senate to hold a public hearing in Miami. We are pleased to be added to the list 
of great American cities in which such hearings have been held. 

Before taking up the matter of the charter revision, I wish to make a brief 
statement of faith in the United Nations. One of the many reasons why I believe 
in the United Nations is that three great Americans, whom I admire very much, 
have believed in it. President Roosevelt was its founding genius. Even though 
he died shortly before the 1945 San Francisco Conference, his personality domi- 
nated the conference sessions. President Truman made the most important deci- 
sion in the 10-year history of the United Nations when in 1950 he decided that the 
Communist invaders from North Korea must be driven back by force of arms. 
It is probably impossible for any of us to imagine the tremendous courage Presi- 
dent Truman displayed in making that historic decision, which resulted, for the 
first time in the history of the world, in military action by a world peace organiza- 
tion. President Eisenhower has led the United States in unfaltering support of 
the United Nations in the face of one of the most vicious and violent smear cam- 
paigns in the history of this country. 

Another reason why I believe in the United Nations is that my church believes 
in it. As a minister I naturally attach great importance to the doctrines and 
teachings of my church. I heartily concur in the official position of the Methodist 
Church as defined by the general conference of 1952. Speaking for some 9 million 
Methodists, the general conference declared that “our best political hope of peace 
lies in the United Nations.” The general conference further stated: “We call 
upon Methodists in all lands to urge their governments to provide adequate financ- 
ing and give their full support to the United Nations and its agencies.” Among 
the U. N. agencies I would single out UNESCO and UNICEF for special praise. 
The motion picture Danny Kaye and Paramount Pictures have made for UNICEF 
is a thrilling and heart-warming presentation of this program of mercy for the 
sick and hungry children of the world. 

A third reason is a matter of personal faith. I believe that Almighty God is 
using the United Nations, despite its many faults, as His instrument in achieving 
world peace. 

CHARTER REVISION 


It seems obvious to me that the outlawing of atomic warfare and the achieve- 
ment of world peace is not so much a matter of changing the wording of the 
United Nations Charter as it is a matter of relieving the tension between the free 
world and the Communist nations. Therefore, although some revisions of the 
charter may be advisable, the greater need today is for faith in the idea of the 
United Nations and personal support on the part of every American for this great 
program to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war. Above all, the 
need today is for men and women of good will who utterly repudiate the idea that 
war is inevitable, men and women who believe that neither God nor the human 
race will permit the hydrogen bomb to destroy us all. 
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INDIA ON THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


There is little use in proposing amendments such as the elimination of the 
veto which would never receive the necessary two-thirds vote in the Genera] 
Assembly and approval by all the permanent members of the Security Council. 
There is one important revision which I believe would stand a good chance of 
receiving support from both the United States and China on the one hand, and 
Russia on the other hand. That is the addition of the great nation of India 
to the list of five nations which are permanent members of the Security Council, 
as provided in article 23, paragraph 1, of the charter. This amendment would 
increase the number of permanent members to 6 and would mean that the 
Security Council would then have 12 members, 6 permanent and 6 nonpermanent, 

The case for India as a permanent member includes the following points: 

(1) Since Red China is not a member and since Nationalist China consists 
only of the island of Formosa, the government of no major far-eastern nation is 
represented on the Security Council. In effect, this means that over a billion 
Asians have no representation on the Security Council. The admission of India 
would correct this lack of Asian representation. 

(2) India occupies a position of great strategic importance in the East-West 
conflict. Joseph Harsch, the distinguished correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor, wrote recently: “The most important single statesman in the world 
at the close of the year was not Malenkov or Molotov, Churchill or Eden, Bisen- 
hower or Dulles, it was Nehru.” 

(3) India’s non-Communist government is making a valiant and successful 
effort to keep India the greatest free nation in Asia. India’s star is rising and 
she belongs in the company of the world’s great powers. 

(4) India’s relationship to both Russia and the United States is such that 
both countries would probably not wish to veto her admission. If this is true, this 
proposed amendment would have some chance of success. 


UNIVERSALITY OF MEMBERSHIP 


I share the opinion of those who would have the United Nations move toward 
a universality of membership. It seems highly desirable to me that the day 
should come when every nation on earth will have a seat around the conference 
tables of the U. N. Membership in the U. N. puts a nation in the spotlight of 
world opinion which focuses on the U. N. conference tables more brightly than 
anywhere else on earth. Such a position would be uncomfortable but healthy 
for some of the nations not now members. Universality of membership would 
bring all nations into speaking terms with one another. There is a better chance 
for peace when nations are talking with one another, even if they are quarreling, 
than there is when they have stopped speaking to one another. 

At present the veto of Soviet Russia has kept 14 nations out of the United 
Nations. Russian stubbornness is not likely to be altered by an amendment 
to the charter because her veto could knock out an amendment as easily as an 
application for membership. 

It seems to me that the United States has done about all that is possible at 
present with respect to the admission of new members. It is a source of satis- 
faction to Americans that the Senate by a vote of 64-4 endorsed the Vandenburg 
resolution in 1948 which put our country on record as agreeing to eliminate 
the veto in the admission of new members and the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes. Probably the patient and skillful advocacy of this position is about the 
best course of action we can follow at this time. It is also to be desired that 
Secretary Duiles’ plan be pushed which would establish associate membership 
status for nations now barred by the veto from full membership. 

The question of the admission of Red China is technically not a question of 
admitting a new member but the question of which government of a member 
state should be recognized. Therefore, the United States probably stands ready 
at present to veto Red China’s admission, even though the United States is will- 
ing to eliminate the veto in the admission of new members. 

Personally, I am uncomfortable about the presence of Nationalist China on the 
Security Council. Whatever we may wish to be the case, the unpleasant fact 
is that Nationalist China consists only of the Island of Formosa, and the logic 
of the situation argues against giving Formosa the status of a great power. 

Furthermore, the United States present determination on this matter is appar- 
ently not shared by our allies and as time goes on it is possible that our relations 
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with our allies will suffer because of our position on Red China. The time may 
come when we will have to consider whether it is more important to keep Red 
China out of the U. N. or to lose the support of some of our strongest allies. 

Theoretically, our atitude toward Red China should be the same as our atti- 
tude toward Russia. Yet in 1933 the United States, after many years of refusal, 
recognized the Communist government of Russia. This action was the recogni- 
tion, not the approval, of a fact. In like manner it seems probable to me that 
eventually the United States will recognize Red China and consent to her admis- 
sion into the United Nations. This will not imply approval of the Chinese Com- 
munist government, but it will imply the desirability of having dealings with 
China directly, through the front door, instead of the present arrangement of 
bpack-door relations. 

Admission of Red China into the U. N. would mean that she would have a place 
on the Security Council. However, 2 vetoes would not be any worse than 1. 

In any case, I do not see how the United States can continue indefinitely to 
deal with Nationalist China as if that Government were in control of the 
Chinese nation. Such a fiction will become more and more impossible with the 
passing years. More and more we shall have to admit that Chiang Kai-shek is 
only the ruler of Formosa, and, if and when a free election is held, we may not 
even be able to deal with him as the head of the Formosa government. 

In the present tense state of affairs between the United States and Red China, 
we cannot expect Red China’s admission into the U. N. And of course if Red 
China should try to take Formosa and we should become involved in a war with 
her, this question would also be irrelevant. But, assuming that we get through 
this year without a war with China, and another year, and another, it may be 
that gradually solutions to the problem will begin to appear that are not now 
apparent. The world needs time to solve the Formosa-Red China-United States 
problem. The United States cannot solve it alone. The United Nations is our 
tool. Let us use that tool and seek more U. N. help in the Formosan problem. 
We must try and try and try again for peace and we must never give up. 


Senator Horianp. The next witness. 


Mr. Davis. Dr. Abraham Wolfson. 
Senator Hotitanp. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ABRAHAM WOLFSON, PRESIDENT, THE SPINOZA 
FORUM FOUNDATION, MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


Dr. WotFson. Senator Holland, Mayor Aronovitz, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, my name is Dr. Abraham Wolfson; I am the chairman of the 
Spinoza Outdoor Forum of Miami Beach, and I represent many hun- 
dreds of enlightened American citizens who come to our beautiful city 
every winter to enjoy our warm sunshine and incomparable climate. 

We meet in the open here three times a week for lectures and open 
forum discussions. 


STRENGTHENING THE U. N. 


The United Nations problem and the revision of the charter of the 
United Nations have come up many times before our forum, and it 
was the consensus of opinion that the United Nations is the last hope 
of mankind, and that we should strengthen the United Nations. 

We agree with the United World Federalists—in fact, I was plan- 
ning to talk about federalism, but the young man who spoke here this 
morning, spoke so well that there was hardly any need for me to repeat 
the same arguments. 

Instead, I will utilize the few minutes that I have the honor to speak 
to a United States Senator and to this brilliant audience, to say a few 
words that pertain to our topic. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIETY 


Now, in a state of nature, every man does what he wishes. I mean, 
the jungleman, the caveman, was not worried about law and police 
regulations ; there were no laws, and there were no police. 

His rights extended to the utmost limits of his power. He could 
lie, he could cheat, he could rob, he could do anything he wanted, 

But when he learned how to make a canoe and get out of his cave 
and sail along the river, he met other cavemen who said, “Look here, 
you are treading on my territory ; get out.” 

So, in order to have the freedom of sailing, he had to make peace 
with the other cavemen, and gradually they formed a tribe, and there 
was no more fighting. There was already some law, some regulations 
among that tribe. 

Then, when the transportation facilities increased, and they could 
go still further, they met other tribes, and there was war between the 
tribes, so the tribes had to get together and form a province. 

Now, up to only about 100 years ago, Germany was divided into a 
dozen provinces, Prussia, Bavaria, Hamburg, Frankfurt, Pomerania, 
and they refused to unite. 

As you, my dear Senator, know—you know your history better than 
I—you know the troubles our fathers had before they got the Thirteen 
Colonies to unite into federalism ; they did not want it. 

All these colonels that were having power in the colonies wanted 
to retain their sovereignty. 

Well, I will say, ladies and gentlemen, that the writing on the wall 
is very plain. It says to the nations of the world “Unite or die.” 

Dear Senator, may God give you the wisdom and the courage to 
lead the American people to peace, to real peace. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Wolfson 1s as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Dr. ABRAHAM WOLFSON, PRESIDENT OF THE SPINOZA Forum Foun- 
DATION AND THE SPrnozA OuTpOOR FoRUM OF MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


In this 2d half of the 20th century and 10 years after the establishment 
of the United Nations, at San Francisco, to give peace to the world, we are living 
in mortal fear for our very lives and the lives of our dear ones. Over the radio, 
we hear daily the ominous announcement, saying: “If our country should ever 
be attacked by enemy bombers, your radio and TV will go out. For official 
information dial conelrad 640 or 1240. 

Obviously, the U. N. as it stands now cannot protect us. It is, therefore, 
plain commonsense that the charter of the U. N. must be revised to give us the 
security we were promised, at San Francisco, amidst so much fanfare and 
jubilation. 

At San Francisco it was assumed that the big powers who cooperated against 
a common enemy during World War II, would continue to do so after the war 
was over. That was a falSe assumption and we have been paying dearly in 
blood and treasure for that colossal error. 

The time for charter revision is coming up next year and we now have another 
chance—perhaps the last chance for mankind to save itself from annihilation by 
strengthening the U. N. giving it sufficient powers to maintain peace. All our 
military men and scientists, in their sober moments, tell us that a third world 
war must not happen unless we are willing to commit national suicide. 

“We are mad not only individually but nationally,” said Seneca, “we check 
manslaughter and hang murderers; but what of war and the unspeakable crime 
of slaughtering whole peoples?” 

The President’s Advisory Commission (June 1947) reported: “Everything 
points inescapably to the conclusion that there is no real security for this country 


or any other country unless war is abolished through the establishment of the 
reign of law among nations.” 
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This is precisely what the United World Federalists have been advocating all 
these years: namely, to give the U. N. adequate powers to preserve peace and 
prevent aggression through the enactment and enforcement of world law. 

That means, of course, that the veto must be abolished and each nation must 
give up a bit of its sovereignty. Said Dr. Harry Emerson Fostic, pastor emeritus 
of the great Riverside Church in New York: “It is peace we want, all are saying. 
But the price of peace, the necessary surrenders of national sovereignty * * * 
the building of a real world government * * * these conditions of peace that 
must be fulfilled * * * we shrink from. Give us peace, we say, but not the cost 
of it.” Harold L. Ickes added, “The United States has fought three wars during 
my lifetime. I cannot see how it can prevent fighting a fourth and final war 
unless we get rid of our ancient and tragic ideas about sovereignty.” 

The Association of the U. N.. oppeses any attempt to revise the U. N. Charter 
at this time because such a revision might drive Russia out of the U. N. They 
believe in a gradual reinterpretation of the present charter rather than through 
charter revision. We of the Spinoza Forum of Miami Beach believe there is no 
time for a slow and gradual development. The U. N. Charter must be revised 
and the time to start working for it is now. The Formosa situation is explosive 
and could set the whole Far East aflame. And the German problem is no less 
difficult. 

An armed race is a race toward one goal—world suicide. It is very late. 
Perhaps nothing can save us. But the handwriting on the wall is plain enough. 
It says to the people of the world: “Unite or die.” 

The delegates who gathered at San Francisco to formulate the U. N. Charter 
failed to realize that the main cause of all wars is national sovereignty, whereby 
each nation reserves for itself the right to do as it pleases. It is an attitude of 
the jungle man before law and order was established. In that state of nature 
man lived as he wished. He was not pestered with police regulations and city or 
State ordinances. His rights extended to the utmost limits of his powers. He 
might fight, hate, deceive, exploit, to his heart’s desire; and he did just that. 
But gradually, as his means of transportation improved, he learned that under 
such a lawless state there was no safety for anyone. So man formed a govern- 
ment, first a tribal government, then the tribes united and formed a province, 
then the provinces united and formed a nation. The individual citizens sur- 
rendered their rights to fight each other and gave the government a police force 
to keep people from injuring each other. The time has come for the U. N. to 
become the international policeman to maintain peace in the world. 

At present, some nations are even worse than the jungle man was. I cannot 
imagine even a caveman wanting to hurt one who gave him food when he was 
hungry, gave him drink when he was thirsty, or bandaged his wounds when he 
was hurt. The most vicious animals appreciate kindness. But not Russia or 
China. 

Great and generous America has always come to the aid of less fortunate 
people. We fed the Russian Bolsheviks when they were hungry, we sent food 
to China when they were starving. In all human history there was never such 
an outpouring of generosity and kindness as the wonderful American people has 
given to the world. Yet, we are threatened by the very nations whom we have 
saved. Tens of thousands of our best youth died in their efforts to deliver food 
and ammunition to Russia. Hundreds of our ships were sunk by German sub- 
marines when we were delivering aid to Russia. But the men at the Kremlin 
have forgotten our generosity and the fact that twice, in a generation, we saved 
them from being completely conquered by Germany. 

What should be done to be saved from such international gangsters? How 
can we solve the dilemma of Formosa or Germany? Establish law and order 
among nations as we have done among individuals. The charter must now be 
revised. The veto must go, a world law must definitely state that war is the 
greatest of all crimes and is absolutely forbidden. Nations should gradually dis- 
arm under the supervision of the United Nations. 

If America comes out courageously for this real way to peace all the nations 
of the world, with the exception of Russia and China, will join, and in time these 
two outlaws among nations will also join, because they would not dare to make 
war on the whole world. 

What we need, gentlemen of the Senate, is courage and a new outlook. We 
cannot and must not hold on to outworn ideas of sovereignty when our very 
lives and our entire civilization is in danger. You gentlemen and our great 
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President should tell our people frankly that the Atlantic Pact, NATO and ali the 
other necessary means we have taken to prevent aggression by the gangster 
nations are not enough. The time has arrived that the United Nations must be 
so strengthened as to have the power to maintain peace. We must tell the world 
that we are ready to limit our own sovereignty and also disarm if all other 
nations will do likewise and if the U. N. can be made strong enough to maintain 
peace. If necessary offer the world food and goods in the huge amount we are 
now spending on arms and defense preparations. 

Gentlemen, may God give you the wisdom and the courage to lead the American 
people and the rest of the free world to a lasting and glorious peace. 

Mr. Davis. Amil Zaslawski. “ 

Senator Hotianp. Mr. Zaslawski, we are glad to hear you. You 
may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF AMIL ZASLAWSKI, CORAL GABLES, FLA. 


Mr. Zastawskt. Senator Holland, Mayor Aronovitz, my name is 
Amil Zaslawski; I am an international lawyer, a teacher, and a re- 
search worker in international law. 

I followed the development of international organizations, and made 
a study of it, and I followed the development of international organi- 
zations in Geneva, London and, to a lesser degree, New York. 

I have taken part in some proceedings before the International 
Court of Justice in The Hague in an official capacity, as an adviser. 

The observations I feel very highly privileged of having the oppor- 
tunity to make to you and to give my testimony more especially on 
behalf of the United Nations Associations of Greater Miami is be- 
cause during the month of May and June of last year I had the oppor- 
tunity of delivering 10 broadeast lectures on the revision of the United 
Nations Charter in a blazing’sun at 2 o’clock in the afternoon of Sun- 
days, and I was genuinely impressed by the seriousness and thought- 
fullness of the response which I received out of these lectures, 
especially when they have been written. They are in general agree- 
ment with what I am going to read now. 


PRACTICAL REVISION OF CHARTER 


The necessity for some kind of improvement of the U. N. Charter by 
taking advantage of the hitherto unusual in international relations of 
articles 108 and 109 of the charter is keenly felt by most of the govern- 
ments and workers specialized in this field. The differences of opin- 
ions relate mostly to the extent of revision. The implications of 
atomic warfare and experimentation impel some to require a basic 
change of structure and procedure, which, however, on closer scrutiny 
and given the penury of human invention in matters of human organ- 
ization appear to be the result of well-meaning name giving, achieving 
the same practical results as the ideas and projects catering for the 
organization of the international community as it exists now. 

The improvements of the charter ought to be such as to command 
the highest possible measure of universal acceptance. This is another 
way of saying that they ought to relate to recognized practical neces- 
sities which in turn ought to mean, if the assumptions are right, that 
they ought to relate to improved changes in machinery and not to 
structure. 

The present writer favors three changes. 
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REFERENCE OF DISPUTES TO INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


1. The Security Council and General Assembly ought to have 
explicit right to compulsorily refer disputes to the International Court 
of Justice. Such right was provided for in the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 

sals. Many hold that such right already exists in the provisions of 
the present charter—and the better opinion is that it does—but the 
International Court of Justice in the Corfu Channel case hesitated 
to recognize its existence and decided the difficulty on other grounds. 


AN EXECUTIVE ORGAN 


2. The United Nations is a headless institution. The Security 
Council cannot be compared to the Council of the league who directed 
the activities of the league. The increase of powers of the Secretary 
General was to no great avail. No single individual, however person- 
ally prominent, can expect to command political influence and pres- 
tige. Between the two alternatives of (1) bestowing on the Security 
Council attributions to make out of it the Council of the United 
Nations directing all the activities of the organization and (2) find- 
ing a substitute organ for the helpless Secretary General, the present 
writer favors the second one in the form of a collegial general secre- 
tariat consisting of equal in powers and attributions secretaries gen- 
eral of the several councils. 


TWO NEW COUNCILS PROPOSED 


3. It is proposed to set up two additional councils: One to deal 
with all juridical matters and substituting such subsidiary and scat- 
tered organs as for example the sixth commission, the International 
Commission of Jurists, and so forth. The council may play a role 
in the final shape of the machinery discussed under the proposal 2, 
above. The other council ought to deal with matters related to the 
latest developments in the nuclear field; its function ought to be for 
the time being purely deliberative; its utility in the present plight of 
international relations is self-explanatory. 

Senator Hotitann. Thank you, Doctor. 

May I ask you this, Dr. Zaslawski, I noticed you omitted 1 of the 
4 changes that are recited in your brief. Does that indicate you do 
not want that printed in your full statement or do you wish it to be 
included. 

Mr. Zastawsk1. Senator Holland, I have a keen sense of time, and 
that is why I have omitted it, but I do wish to have it in. 

Senator Hottanp. You do wish to have it in? 

Mr. Zastawsk1. Yes. 

Senator Hotuanp. Thank you, Doctor. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Zaslawski is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF EMIL ZASLAWSKI, CORAL GABLES, FLA. 


The undersigned is a doctor of law, holding degrees in law and economics, 
Liciencie in lettres of the University of Paris, a Diplome of the School of Political 
Science, a member of the Inner Temple (England) for the Call to the Bar, and 
a teacher and research worker in the field of international and comparative law 
and relations. He made a detailed study on the incidence of international 
organizations on international law and delivered on behalf of the U. N. Asso- 
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ciation of. Greater Miami a series of 10 breadeast talks on the revision of the 
United Nations. 

The necessity for some kind of improvement of the U. N. Charter by taking 
advantage of the hitherto unusual in international relations of article 108 and 
109 of the charter is keenly felt by most of the governments and workers spe- 
cialized in this field. The differences of opinions relate mostly to the extent of 
revision. The implications of atomic warfare and experimentation impel some 
to require a basic change of structure and procedure, which, however, on closer 
scrutiny and given the penury of human invention in matters of human organiza- 
tion appear to be the result of well meaning name giving, achieving the same 
practical results as the ideas and projects catering for the organization of the 
international community as it exists now. 

The improvements of the charter ought to be such as to command the highest 
possible measure of universal acceptance. This is another way of saying that 
they ought to relate to recognized practical necessities which in turn ought to 
mean, if the assumptions are right, that they ought to relate to improved changes 
in machinery and not to structure. 

The present writer favors four such changes. 

1. The Security Council and General Assembly ought to have explicit right to 
compulsority refer disputes to the International Court of Justice. Such right 
was provided for in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. Many hold that such 
right already exists in the provisions of the present charter (and the better 
opinion is that it does) but the International Court of Justice in the Corfu 
Channel case hesitated to recognize its existence and decided the difficulty on 
other grounds. 

2. Any plea or demurrer of domestic jurisdiction if not accepted by any nine 
members of the Council or by three-fourths of the General Assembly ought to 
be, as of right, referred to the International Court of Justice for determination 
by way of judgment and not advisory opinion. 

3. The United Nations is a headless institution. The Security Council can- 
not be compared to the Council of the League who directed the activities of 
the League. The increase of powers of the Secretary General was to no great 
avail. No single individual, however personally prominent, can expect to com- 
mand political influence and prestige. Between the two alternatives of (1) 
bestowing on the Security Council attributions to make out of it the Council of 
the United Nations directing all the activities of the organization and (2) find- 
ing a substitute organ for the helpless Secretary General, the present writer 
favors the second one in the form of a Collegial General Secretariat consisting of 
equal in powers and attributions Secretaries General of the several councils. 

4. It is proposed to set up two additional councils: One to deal with all 
juridical matters and substituting such subsidiary and scattered organs as for 
example the sixth commission, the International Commission of Jurists, ete. 
The Council may play a role in the final shape of the machinery discussed under 
the proposal 2, above. The other council ought to deal with matters related 
to the latest development in the nuclear field; its function ought to be for the 


time being purely deliberative; its utility in the present plight of international 
relations is self-explanatory. 


Mr. Davis. Mr. William Grogan. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM GROGAN, PRESIDENT, FLORIDA STATE 
INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCIL, CIO 


Mr. Grocan. My name is William Grogan; I am president of the 
Florida State Industrial Union Council, CIO. 

Senator Hotianp. We are very glad to have you testify and to 
testify for a large organization which we know has a very great in- 
terest in this matter. Proceed, Mr. Grogan. 

Mr. Grocan. First let me compliment the mayor on his initiative 
in inviting the committee to Miami and, secondly, let me thank the 
committee for the time they are giving down here so as to afford us 


a forum where all shades of opinion can express themselves; it is really 
wonderful, 
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I cannot read all of this document. The first part of it is a recita- 
tion of our belief in the United Nations, and a review of the work 
that it has done, and further declaring our belief that it is not possible 
for our Nation to remain aloof from the pressing problems of the 
world today, but we must become involved in them and help in their 


solutions. 


SUGGESTED CHARTER CHANGES 


I would just like to read the suggested changes that we would like 
to respectfully offer to the committee. The first has to do with the 
veto power. We say the Soviet Union has consistently used the power 
of veto which it holds in the Security Council in such a way as to 
prevent the U. N. from dealing effectively with problems affecting in- 
ternational security. In addition, she has blocked the membership of 
Austria, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, Korea, Nepal, Portugal, and 
Brazil through her power of veto. Particularly with reference to the 
veto power on new members, some way should be found by which the 
veto power can be bypassed so the U. N. membership can be broadened. 

Peaceful settlement of disputes: At present, decisions concerning 
peaceful settlement of disputes between nations must be made by vote 
of seven members of the Security Council, incurring concurring votes 
of the permanent members of the Security Council, (which includes 
Soviet Russia). In order to facilitate the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes, a charter amendment could be proposed which allows for such 
decisions by any seven members. 

Inspection commissions: In order to facilitate the functioning of 
the U. N. in the maintenance of international peace and security, an 
amendment should be suggested which states that U. N. members shall 
permit the functioning within their territories of commissions estab- 
lished by the Security Council or the General Assembly of the U. N. 
to investigate conditions which threaten international peace and se- 
curity. (In the field of atomic energy, our Government has been long 
opposed by the Soviet Union on the question of inspection teams, 
without which a workable atomic energy control plan could not be 
achieved. ) 

Information about the U. N.: Since the strength of the U. N. de- 
pends in the last analysis on world public opinion, it would be highly 
useful to establish among member states of the U. N. an obligation 
to permit the circulation among its people of information about the 
U. N. (concerning decisions and recommendations of its principal 
organs) and authorized by the body. 

Increasing independence and authority of the U. N.: The general 
Assembly should be given clear powers to provide sources of revenue 
other than contributions of members and to provide security forces 
other than contingents from members. 

Enlarging effectiveness of the Security Council of the U. N.: In 
order to keep pace with changing conditions, the General Assembly 
of the U. N., on recommendation of the Security Council, should be 
able to increase the number of members and add new permanent mem- 
bers to the Security Council. 

World law: In order to strengthen the legal basis on which the U.N. 
rests, a possible amendment to the charter could spell out more clearly 
the principle that members shall observe the rules and principles of in- 
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ternational law, of the charter, and of the treaties to which they are 
parties, and that the interpretation and application of those rules and 


principles are international questions not within the domestic juris- 
diction of any state. 


OBLIGATION TO SUPPORT THE U. N 


In the larger sense, the question of peace or war in the era of the 
hydrogen bomb overrides all other considerations. Some way must 
be found to eradicate the scourge of war from the face of the earth. 
All Americans, regardless of party or interest, have a solemn moral 
obligation in supporting the United Nations to the end that the peace 
will be secure, in conditions of freedom and social justice. 


IRELAND’S ADMISSION TO U. N. VETOED 


I would like just a minute to set the record straight on a little joke 
that was made here this morning by Mr. Donavin about the Irishman 
who said that Ireland is against going into the United Nations. 

I suppose that you hear by now “that this is not a southern accent I 
have; it is a southern Irish accent, and I just want to say that the 
reason is not the reason that was given in the joke, but the reason why 
Ireland is not in the United Nations is just for one reason: Ireland 
is kept out of the United Nations by the veto of Soviet Russia. 

Ireland has given its men and its sons over the years on the battle- 
fields of every nation in the world for the fight of freedom and peace 
as it went on. She still wants to continue in that fight, and now she 
wants to wage the fight within the United Nations, so that that fight 
for peace and security of the world can still continue. 

Senatof Horianp. Mr. Grogan, I think it might be appropriate to 
say that the committee will conclusively assume that there never has 
been a fight in the last thousand years in which the Irish have not been 
active. Certainly I would like to bring out for the record that I believe 
that to be the case. 

You speak officially for your national and State organizations which 
have taken positions in accordance with your testimony, is that correct ? 

Mr. Grocan. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you very much. 

(The unread portion of Mr. Grogan’s statement follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY FLORIDA STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION CounciL, CIO— 
THE UNITED NATIONS AND CHARTER REVISION 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations takes pride in the fact that it has 
been one of the staunchest advocates of the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies since the founding of the world organization in 1945, 

The United Nations has attempted to build peace and security in a troubled 
world. It has helped in settling a number of conflicts that might otherwise have 
resulted in tragic wars; it has upheld the principle of collective security in 
Korea; it has helped millions of people who have won political independence 
since the Second World War to take their place in the society of nations and has 
given hope for freedom to additional millions who do not have self-government. 
Through the specialized agencies such as the ILO, UNESCO, WHO, and FAO, 
it has struck at the basic threats to peace and security in our time: poverty, 
illiteracy, disease, and hunger. It has stood forth as the moral conscience of 
the world in its role as the forum for world public opinion. It is developing and 
extending the principles of international law and justice. 
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These represent some of its positive achievements. But the United Nations 
has been forced to function in a world far different than was envisaged at San 
Francisco in 1945. Communist aggression, obstruction, and intrasigence have 
made the tasks of the U. N. extremely difficult. Moreover, the era of the hydrogen 
pomb and other terrible weapons of mass production was seen only dimly when 
the Charter of the United Nations was proclaimed. And within our own country, 
there is a small but vociferous minority who urge the United States to with- 
draw from the U. N. and from our allies to “go it alone.” But we in the CIO 
believe that it is not possible for this Nation to remain aloof from the pressing 
problems of the world. We cannot return to the isolationism of the 1920’s nor 
can we sit idly by and hope that the problems which lead to insecurity and war 
will be dealt with adequately by others. 

It is true that much can be done within the present framework of the U. N. 
to strengthen it in its tasks of maintaining peace and extending freedom and 
social justice throughout the world. Our own Government should continue to 
play a leading role in the development of a workable universal disarmament 
plan. It should support the efforts of the U. N. to draft a sound covenant on 
human rights to include economic, political, social, and cultural rights. It should 
continue and expand the support for the specialized agencies of the U. N. in 
the work of uprooting the evils of poverty, ignorance, disease, and hunger 
throughout the world. It should give its wholehearted approval to special U. N. 
programs such as the Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development 
in order to assist the economically underdeveloped countries. 

Our Government’s delegation to the U. N. should take the lead in supporting 
the legitimate aspirations of the people of Africa, Asia, and the Middle East 
for independence, through the fulfillment of the U. N. Charter and the activity of 
the Trusteeship Council. The people of these economically underdeveloped areas 
will successfully resist the inroads of Soviet imperialism as they acquire a state 
in their own countries. The United States should propose in the U. N. steps 
leading toward self-government and freedom for all peoples. 

As has been stated, the CIO position has consistently been that of supporting 
the U. N. and of strengthening it so that it can be better able to maintain peace in 
the world. If the U. N. could be strengthened without amending the charter, 
through voluntary agreement, it would be all to the good. The opportunity for 
revision of the U. N. Charter after 1955 should be used by our Government to 
advance such proposals as would result in added strength for the world organiza- 
tion. It would indeed be tragic if the Charter Review Conference in 1955 were 
to become a “showdown” conference and the setting for the dissolution of the 
U. N. To ensure progress and to secure the maximum possible agreement, the 
United States should enter into diplomatic discussions with the other great 
powers which have a veto power on amendments to the charter: the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, France, and Nationalist China. 

The CIO believes that the U. N. Charter, like the United States Constitution 
should be considered a living document. It is an instrument that ought to meet 
the needs of the present and the future as well as to protect all that is good in 
the past. 


Call the next witness. 


Mr. Davis. Mr. H. Franklin Williams. 
Senator Hotzanp. Dr. Williams? 


STATEMENT OF H. FRANKLIN WILLIAMS, UNITED NATIONS 
ASSOCIATION OF GREATER MIAMI 


Mr. WriuraMs. Mr. Chairman, my name is H. Franklin Williams; 
I am professor of history, dean of students, and vice president of the 
University of Miami, but I would like to say that I am speaking just 
for myself and not speaking for the university today. 

I am also chairman of the board of directors of the United Nations 
Association of Greater Miami, and am speaking by direction of the 
board of directors of the United Nations Association. 

In view of the many witnesses who have come, and the fact that 
my statement is in writing, I would like to depart from it and just 
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emphasize a few aspects of my statement, and see if I can beat the 
5 minutes. 

I think I am speaking primarily as a historian who has studied a 
"reese institutions by which men have associated themselves 
together. 

ike so many of those institutions, the Charter of the United Na- 
tions was not a theoretically perfect structure, but a compromise 
among many conflicting interests, the best organization that could 
be worked out at the time and under the circumstances. 

In my opinion, it has not operated as well as the best hopes might 
have desired, but it has been effective. It has stopped a number of 
conflicts from erupting into major conflicts, conflicts in Iran, the con- 
flicts in Israel, Kashmir, and the Balkans. It has even in Korea, at 
least let aggression know that it cannot go unpunished. 


IMPORTANCE OF SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Particularly important to me are the nonpolitical organizations, 
and I have heard very little about them at this hearing. The World 
Health Organization which has done a great deal to eradicate disease 
in all parts of the world; the Food and Agricultural Organization 
which has increased the output of food in many different parts of the 
world: the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
which has made a lot of children happier in many parts of the world, 
always with the cooperation of the countries concerned, and even- 
tually and increasingly at the cost of the countries themselves. 

Certain of the subsidiary organizations have been criticized for 
details in conventions that they have proposed. It has been empha- 
sized again and again, and I would like to reemphasize, that all those 
conventions may be rejected by the United States and, Mr. Senator, 
you have the possibility of handling that situation if a convention 
violates any part of our principles and our Constitution. 

It seems to me that the time is not yet ripe for major revisions. 
I would rather see us rely on the capacity for growth in organizations. 
I said a few moments ago that the charter was the best arrangement 
that could be worked out at the time; and, like many such arrange- 
ments, it can grow. 

Our own Constitution is supplemented by many customs and conven- 
tions that-do not appear in the text of the Constitution, and are there 
because we believe in a system of cooperation with and amendment 
of that Constitution. 

The same thing can happen in the United Nations without any dan- 
ger to any nation, as common acceptance makes it more possible for 
the United Nations to be effective as a method of organizing the na- 
tions for peace. 


SUGGESTIONS ON THE VETO 


I would like to see two slight changes, but I would not insist on 
them: One has been suggested many times, the elimination of the 
Security Council veto in matters of new members, and some weaken- 
ing of the tendency of veto power to curb the peace process. 

That last is not so necessary, because part of this capacity for 
growth has been that the United Nations has devised a way of coping 


with Security Council inactivity by the uniting-for-peace resolution. | 
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I hope that we will be able to use the United Nations, and support it. 
Thank you very much. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you very much. 

Doctor, might I ask one question: You advised that you were speak- 
ing in a representative capacity, but I did not hear you indicate the 
size of the organization for which you speak. 

Mr. Witt1ams. About 200 members. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Williams follows :) 


STATEMENT OF H. FRANKLIN WILLIAMS, MIAMI, FLA. 


The Charter of the United Nations provides, article 109, section 3, that the 
proposal for a conference to revise the charter shall be on the agenda of the 10th 
annual session of the General Assembly. That session will take place in Octo- 
per 1955. It is my understanding that this hearing is one of several being held 
in order’ to determine the feelings of the people of the United States toward the 
proposal for a conference and to discover what changes, if any, they would like 
to see in the Charter of the United Nations. In effect this calls for a judgment 
of the work of the United Nations during the last 10 years and an estimate of 
its possibilities for the future. 

Speaking as a historian I would like to emphasize the fact that the United 
Nations Charter, as the work of fallible men, is not perfect and that we must 
not expect any human institution to produce the millennium overnight. A judg- 
ment of the United Nations should be based on two questions: Has it accom- 
plished some part of what it was designed to do? Has it the possibility of 
doing more? 

It is my belief that the United Nations has done part of what was expected of 
it. In the settlement of international disputes, it has prevented or limited 
conflict in Iran, in Palestine, in the Balkans,.and in Kashmir. Even in the dis- 
tressing case of Korea, the action of the United Nations, largely through Ameri- 
can effort, prevented aggression from achieving full success. The return of the 
U. S. S. R. to the Security Council in 1950 and the persistent efforts of the Soviet 
bloc to obtain membership for Communist China are evidence of the importance 
of the United Nations as a forum of world opinion. Since most of the world is 
opposed to general war, world opinion is a force for peace. In the United Na- 
tions this force of public opinion is free to make itself felt. However slow the 
United Nations may seem in its actions, it is an effective forum for discussion 
and so an instrument for peace. 

The less spectacular purposes of the United Nations have been accomplished 
with remarkable success. International cooperation in such fields as commu- 
nications, health, and agriculture has been facilitated to a remarkable degree. 
The work of the United Nations International Emergency Children’s Fund, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, and similar bodies has won almost universal 
applause. Even in those fields where its work has been criticized in detail, as 
in the United Nations Education, Scientific, and Cultural Organization and in 
the Commission on Human Rights, two things should be noted. One is that the 
objectives are sound, the extension of cooperation and the extension of human 
liberties. The other is that every nation is free to accept or reject the proposed 
conventions. 

We may well ask ourselves whether the United Nations can be made more effec- 
tive by revision of the charter at this time. I am inclined to say that no major 
revision is called for. My principal reason is that a major revision now might 
make the United Nations less acceptable to many of its members. If it were 
Strengthened to make it more able to impose its will on its members, many might 
be fearful and pull out. The United Nations itself would hesitate to support an 
international organization which could coerce us. We have the veto power as 
a protection now. We have the freedom to reject conventions that seem dan- 
gerous to our own institutions. More important still is the fact that the United 
om has demonstrated the power of growth and development under its 
charter. 

Every institution requires adequate machinery if it is to operate. But the 
details of the machinery are less important than the desire to work together. 
The United States Constitution has been amended on a number of occasions. 
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It has been supplemented by practices and customs which enable it to operate 
under new conditions. We elect our Presidents under clauses and amendments 
which only partially explain our methods. A curious foreigner who attempted 
to describe our system by reading the Constitution would miss entirely our 
nominating conventions and the election campaign. 

In similar fashion the United Nations, finding that the veto power blocked Se- 
curity Council action in too many cases, has been able to put the Assembly to 
work in international crises. This makes me feel that it is more important to 
develop the habit of using the United Nations than to make any major revision 
in its structure. 

There are a few minor revisions which seem to me to be worth considering. 
One is a revision of section 2 of article 4 to make it easier to admit new states 
to the United Nations. Under present provisions the recommendation of the 
Security Council is required. The use of the veto power, especially by the 
U.S. S. R., has prevented the recommendation of a number of countries otherwise 
eligible. I would prefer to see the matter left to the decision of a two-thirds 
majority of the Assembly. All that is needed is the deletion of the words “upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council.” Another possible change would 
be a revision of article 12 to give the Assembly greater freedom to recommend 
action in cases where the Security Council is exercising peace-keeping functions. 


This change may not be necessary since the Assembly has found ways of con- 
sidering these questions. 


My statement may be summarized by saying that the United Nations is accom- 
plishing its purposes, that it has the possibility for growth into greater usefulness 
with its present structure, and that the important thing is that nations support 
it and use it. The leadership of the United States can give powerful impetus 
to the use and growth of the United Nations. 


Mr. Davis. Mrs. Lillian Davis. 
Senator Hotztanp. Mrs. Davis, we would be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. LILLIAM DAVIS, SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
MIAMI, FLA. 


Mrs. Davis. Senator Holland, my name is Lillian Davis; I live here 
in Miami; I am speaking on behalf of the Friends, Society of Friends, 
known as Quakers of the State of Florida, who have 11 monthly meet- 

ings in the State, and what I present is the opinion and feeling of that 
group. 

In the present hazardous moment of history, we consider that the 
United Nations is the only existing instrument for finding some sort 
of saving solution. 

It is the deep concern of the Friends that the development of nuclear 
weapons makes certain the destruction of both sides to any armed con- 
flict ; and that the irritations engendered by the utterance of both sides 
to current disputes makes the resort to these fatal arms almost certain. 

Historically, until this moment, men have depended on arms for 
security. But no military defense is possible against modern weapons 
such as the newest nuclear bombs. Man must give up his dependence 
on the instruments of war, if he is to survive. We therefore favor 
any action that will strengthen the United Nations, and we are agreed 
that a review of the charter toward this end is supremely to be desired. 


PROPOSALS TO STRENGTHEN THE U.N. 


We consider the large problems to be faced are two: The abolish- 
ment of war through universal, enforceable disarmament; and 
world program to meet the needs of people. We therefore oppose any 
proposals that would weaken the U. N. through which alone these es- 
sential ends can be achieved. We oppose, also, driving the U.S. 8S. R. 
out of the U. N. since we feel that all nations should, if possible, be 
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ered into this instrument. However, we do not think that the 
United States should propose only those changes which the U.S. S. R. 
will accept, even though changes would go into effect only when rati- 
fied by enough members, including all the permanent members of the 
Security Council, as provided by the charter. For the United States 
to propose changes will indicate its will to peace, and its readiness to 
explore every way of achieving the great ends in view. 

We favor universality of membership, which would be facilitated 
by eliminating the veto on admission of new members. 

We favor eliminating the veto on recommendations of the Security 
Council for peaceful settlement of disputes. 

We favor whatever charter changes are needed to enable the U. N. 
to enforce universal disarmament by peaceful means. This will in- 
volve provision for enforcement on individual violators of the disarm- 
ament agreement, rather than on whole nations, and there should be 
changes in the structure of the International Court of Justice to pro- 
vide jurisdiction over individuals under the disarmament agreement 
only. There should be provision, under World Court order, for the 
destruction of prohibited weapons, if found. Provision should also 
be made for an international civilian inspection and police force. 
Finally, a Disarmament Control Central Committee to administer and 
enforce the disarmament agreement, ought to be set up, with members 
from all nations, and voting arranged on some practical and accept- 
able plan for weighting the size and richness and amount of existent 
arms of each member. 

We consider that the U. N. Charter is adequate in the humanitarian 
field and that no changes here are necessary. The great function of 
the U. N. is to bring about real disarmament, to help settle disputes 
by peaceful methods, and to establish an enlarged world program to 
meet human needs. We therefore. in summary, favor those changes 
and such development in the U. N. Charter that will enable the organi- 
zation to do these things. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you, Mrs. Davis. 

I note that you speak for the Society of Friends insofar as the 11 
organized meetings in Florida constitute that body. 

Would you care to indicate for the record the size and number of 
the members of those organizations ? 

Mrs. Davis. We think there are 300 in these 11 meetings. Of course, 
there are a lot of Quakers in Florida, a lot of people who come down 
from northern meetings in the winter, but the organized meetings 
have around 300 members all together. 

Senator Hottanp. You speak for them ? 

Mrs. Davis. Yes, I speak for the yearly conference. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Burton P. Nuckols. 

Senator HoLtanp. We are glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF BURTON P. NUCKOLS, PRESIDENT, DADE COUNTY 
CENTRAL LABOR UNION 


Mr. Nuckors. Senator Holland, Mr. Mayor and fellow citizens, I 
would like to say before I begin this statement, that I am personally 
authorized by Mr. Frank Gross, the president of the Florida Federa- 
tion of Labor, to submit this statement on his behalf also as one in 
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which he fully concurs, and we are jointly submitting some recom- 
mendations of the American Federation of Labor. 

Senator Hotianp. Mr. Nuckols, you speak primarily as president of 
the Dade County Central Labor Union ¢ 

Mr. Nucxots. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. Is it by formal action of your body ¢ 

Mr. Nucxots. No, sir; we have a number of times taken action. 
We are identified with the Greater Miami United Nations Association, 
and fully support its program. We have done that by action pre- 
viously. 

Senator Hottanp. About what is the approximate membership of 
the Central Labor Union ? 

Mr. Nucxors. We represent approximately 45,000 working people 
in Dade County. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you, sir; you may proceed. 

Mr. Nucxors. It is an inescapable fact that the terrible costs of mod- 
ern warfare are in human terms borne mainly by the working men and 
women of the combatant nations. It is therefore equally inescapable 
that the working people of this county and of other peace-loving 
countries are vitally concerned with the preservation of peace and 
with the success of an organization like the United Nations in work- 
ing toward such preservation of peace. I have no reason to doubt 
that wholehearted support of the United Nations both as an ideal and 
as a functioning institution will be found among the members of the 
Dade County labor organizations. They know that the United Nations 
is a necessary part of the preservation of peace and they want it to 
succeed in the fulfillment of this vital and indispensable role. 


BELIEF IN U. N. EXPRESSED 


I can say, then, with confidence that the laboring people of south 
Florida believe in the United Nations, that they want it to continue in 
the years to come, as it has in the years since its inception, as the form 
for discussion and debate on international questions affecting the peace, 
and as the instrument for research and assistance in human welfare 
which it carries on through such agencies as the World Health Organi- 
zation, the Children’s Fund, and other organizations functioning 
under the Economic and Social Council. In other words, there is no 
real doubt in the minds of our people that the United Nations has done 
and is doing a good job in the area of human welfare, of human rights, 
and in the settlement of international disputes. 

The question of charter review, of course, raises the question as to 
how the organization of the United Nations might be changed so that 
it can do an even more effective job than it has done already. 

Looking at this question from the point of view of the working men 
and women, we can perhaps agree that no changes in the charter it- 
self should be contemplated which will in any appreciable way les- 
sen the effectiveness of the agencies functioning within the frame- 
work of the Economic and Social Council. 

If anything, these agencies should be encouraged to expand their 
activities, for in the last analysis they are dealing with the underlying 
causes of war and of the unrest which may lead to war; disease, pov- 
erty, hunger, and illiteracy. 
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UNIVERSALITY OF MEMBERSHIP 


On the question of how the charter might be revised so as to allow 
the United Nations to deal more effectively with international dis- 
putes, one is, of necessity required to consider the question of the 
universality of membership in the United Nations. Certainly, 
universality of membership is a commendable ideal. 

The American Federation of Labor at its convention held in Los 

Angeles last September, suggested certain changes which I would like 
to call to your attention. First, they suggested a clarification of quali- 
fication for membership. Certain nations, entitled to membership in 
the United Nations, have been unjustly and arbitrarily denied mem- 
bership. According to the charter of the body, chapter II, article 
4, states that: 
(1) membership in the United Nations is open to all other peace-loving states 
which accept the obligations contained in the present charter and, in the judg- 
ment of the organization, are able and willing to carry out these obligations; 
(2) the admission of any such state to membership in the United Nations will 
be affected by a decision of the General Assembly upon the recommendation of 
the Security Council. 

Now this is where the injustice enters. On September 16, 18, and 
19, 10 members of the Security Council voted to recommend the ad- 
mission of Libya, Japan, Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, but a fav- 
orable recommendation in each case was vetoed by the negative vote 
of the U.S. S. R. This is certainly an inequitable situation, where 
one vote constitutes a veto. We fee] that this particular situation 
might more properly be settled by a two-thirds majority rather than 
by a veto of one member. Under the present plan, one member can 
control the actions of the entire Board to suit its own ideas, 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS 


Another revision suggested by the AFL would set up a permanent 
commission for the preservation and promotion of iia rights. 
Other suggestions were promoting security through the pacific set- 
tlement of disputes, such a revision to incorporate the provisions of 
the resolution on Unity for Peace, adopted by the General Assembly 
in October 1950. Also, U. N.-supervised plebiscites for promoting 
and protecting peace; the abolishment of discrimination against for- 
mer enemy nations, and a permanent commission on national freedom. 
The AFL Convention also strongly opposed any and every pro- 
posal which would, in effect, either directly or indirectly, limit or 
weaken the autonomy or initiative of the ILO and would bring it 
under centralized control of the United Nations and thus subject its 
activities to all obstacles and difficulties from which the United Na- 
tions is today suffering because of the acute international tension. 

I sincerely believe that these suggested revisions in the Charter of 
the United Nations would bring about a more workable and much 
less cumbersome organization, an organization which would more defi- 
nitely exemplify the ideals which brought about its creation. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you very much, Mr. Nuckols. 

I asked this witness a question relative to the number of persons 
he represented, which I do not believe I asked Mr. Grogan. Is Mr. 
Grogan still here? 

Mr. Grogan. Yes. 
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Senator Hottanp. Do you care to put that in? 

Mr. Grogan. 22,000. 

Senator Hotianp. That is for the State ? 

Mr. Grogan. The State. We are only little ones, compared to them, 

Senator Hotianp. May I say if there is anyone who, after he has 
gone through this hearing today, feels that there is some statement 
in his prepared presentation which has not exactly, accurately stated 
his or her position, of course, we will be very happy to have a cor- 
rection supplied to us promptly. We print up this record shortly 
after each of the hearings. 

I am asked by Mr. Marcy of our staff, who is here, that you should 
get it to us within 5 days 1f there be any change in the written text. 

The next witness, please. 

Mr. Davis. Francis A. Adams. 

Senator Hottanp. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Adams, 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS A. ADAMS, DIRECTOR GENERAL, THE 
MINUTE MEN OF AMERICA, INC. 


Mr. Adams. My name is Francis A. Adams; I live in Stuart, Fla.; 
I am a citizen of the United States, and I appear as the director gen- 
eral of the Minute Men of America, an association which was organ- 
ized in 1917, and has conducted educational campaigns since that date 
to the present. 

The future of the United Nations will depend in large measure upon 
what is done in the year ahead when changes in the charter will be 
under discussion and a forecast of the future is furnished through 
the current attitudes of the several nations that constitute the organ- 
ization. 


CONFEDERATION COMPARED TO THE U.N. 


There is a direct and striking similarity between the United Na- 
tions in 1955, and the Confederation of the Thirteen Colonies as they 
functioned from 1775 to 1787, under transient Articles of Confeder- 
ation, as the United States of America. 

The American colonies held to the belief of the free choice, by the 
people, of those who were to govern them. 

Yet there was no binding responsibility to hold the colonies together 
at the conclusion of the American Revolution. 

Leading statesmen of the several colonies undertook the framing of 
a permanent constitution to supplant the Articles of Confederation 
which were proving ineffective in peacetime and which contained a 
provision that “no change could be made in them unless agreed upon 
by all the States.” 

This was the 1787 equivalent of the present-day power of the veto 
in United Nations Charter. 

The impasse in our early history as a nation was successfully over- 
come by the adoption of a written constitution that embodied a pro- 
vision for its orderly modification by amendment. 


NEW ORGANIZATION PROPOSED 


Today we have to consider the steps that must be taken to make 
the United-Nations a workable organization for good. 
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The veto power must be abolished. This can be accomplished by 
a transition period in which the freedom-loving nations can join to- 
gether as the free nations of the world, under a new constitution that 

rovides for orderly amendment. ; 

After a decade of futile effort to get the U. S. S. R. and its satellites 
to work for genuine peace, the other member countries of the United 
Nations have a right to set up a new world organization that will 
have power to overcome negation and aggression, so as to be able to 
work for lasting peace. ; 

It is the belie? of earnest men that the United States of America 
would be reenacting its role of world leadership for free government, 
if it now takes the firm stand that the United Nations be superseded 
by the free nations of the world, bound together by a written constitu- 
tion that is flexible and capable of preventing the continuing negative 
action of a minority. 

Our forefathers had the wisdom to create the United States of 
America as a virile republic to take the place of a faltering confedera- 
tion. 

Shall we, of today, falter or shall we stand firm for freedom ¢ 

Our country’s motto is “In God we trust” and we cannot be con- 
sistent if we remain bound to a world organization that harbors mem- 
bers who repudiate all religions and who violate all international laws. 

Let us put our house in order. 

I respectfully request that the United States Senate subcommittee, 
meeting in Miami, Fla., this March 18, 1955, transmit this petition 
to the Foreign Relations Committee for its consideration in connec- 
tion with the United Nations hearings. 

Thank you, Senator. 

(Additional material submitted by Mr. Adams is on file with the 
committee. ) 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you, sir. 

Call the next witness, please. 

Mr. Davis. E. L. Wiegand. 

Senator Hotianp. We will be glad to head from you. 


STATEMENT OF E. L. WIEGAND, MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


Mr. Wiecanp. Honorable Senator Holland and other Senators of 
the Subcommittee on United Nations, ladies and gentlemen, citizens 
all over our beloved and great country, my name is E. L. Wiegand. 
Llive at 31 Star Island, Miami Beach, Fla. 

I was born in Ohio, September 1891, which makes me 64 years old, 
and I have been working since I have been 7 years old. 

My qualifications are that of a United States citizen and taxpayer, 
an inventor, manufacturer, and an investor. 

My particular occupation is the founder and chairman of the board 
of directors of Edwin F. Wiegand Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. They have 
been putting bread on thousands of tables now for 38 years. 

During this time I have had the opportunity to observe many things. 
I speak only for myself as an ‘adividnal citizen. 

Before going into my written statement, I would like to interject an 
introductory remark. It strikes me as very unhappy that the in- 
tellectual life of our day seems to be bogged down in the miasma of 
semantic claptrap. No one knows any more what they are talking 
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about. Words have not fixed meaning any more. In fact, I heard a 
gentleman earlier purporting t6 advocate that we use a strange new 
language. I submit we are already talking strangely. 

I will now go into my written statement, copies of which have been 
submitted to the committee. I have observed the United Nations in 
its operations so far as is possible to a United States citizen. In these 
observations, I have had to distinguish carefully between the publicity 
about it and its actual performance and its proposals, as indicated in 
the declarations and so-called conventions or proposed treaties, such 
as those of the Declaration on Human Rights of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, and the Convention of Human Rights 
of UNESCO, also various of the proposed conventions of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (ILO). 


U. N. ACTIVITIES OPPOSED 


To me these declarations and conventions smack of a world Socialist 
order. Asa loyal citizen of the United Sovereign States of America, 
] am opposed to the same and to any charter under which such de- 
vices can be made the law of our land, whether by Executive agree- 
ment or by ratification of the United States Senate by a majority 
vote of those present and voting, as distinguished from the entire 
Senate, or even by a majority of the entire Senate. 

The publicity of the United Nations, whether by the United Nations 
or by organizations advocating United Nations membership and ad- 
herence, is very glowing and attractive, but the actual performance 
would in my opinion destroy or remove and seriously impair our 
sovereignty. 

It is my firm conviction that if we remain in this organization long 
enough without setting up constitutional protective arrangements 
against its encroachments, we would in due time discover that we had 
lost our sovereignty as a nation, our political independence, our prop- 
erty, prosperity, and even our dignity as a nation. I do not believe 
that any amendment to the charter could render it acceptable, unless 
perhaps merely as a parliament in a reporting capacity to the various 
nations concerned. I believe it has been demonstrated that it cannot 
keep the peace except by the force which it condemns, and our military 
forees should be retained under our own ultimate control with no suc 
complicated involvements. 

Finally, I believe that this organization or its subsidiaries or any 
other organization purporting to advocate the United Nations should 
be prohibited from having access to any moneys of the United States 
Treasury for the purpose of propagandizing and attempting to popu- 
larize it at the expense of our taxpayers. 

That is the conclusion of my statement. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you. 

Mr. Wiecanp. I was going to add there that I noticed in the notice 
of this meeting it made reference to means of improving or altering 
it. 

Now, I can shorten it a great deal in saying that I subscribe 100 per- 
cent to the statements made by Gen. Sumter Lowry on that subject, 
inall respects. JT would follow him through bloody battle. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you very much, Mr. Wiegand. 
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Mr. Davis. Frank W. Vedder. 
Senator Hottanp. Mr. Vedder, we will be glad to hear you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK W. VEDDER, MIAMI, FLA. 


Mr. Vepper. My name is Frank W. Vedder, retired Federal em- 
ployee, 50 Northeast Thirteenth Street. 

I want to appear in the interest of adopting Esperanto as the lan- 
guage of the United Nations. 

An international body should certainly have an international lan- 
guage. I am not authorized to represent any of the Esperanto asso- 
ciations to which I belong, but I can truly say that I do represent them, 
because they are interested in the widest use of Esperanto and its 
adoption by the United Nations. 

Esperanto, under great handicaps, has come into use all over the 
world. It is a spoken language, it is a living language now for it is 
spoken by some hundreds of thousands of people; it 1s used in busi- 
ness, in international meetings, in correspondence and social matters, 
and in all matters in which a language is used; but Esperanto is not 
a universal language. A universal language is a visionary dream; it 
isan international language. 

Shorthand is very useful, but no one advocates the substitution of 
longhand by shorthand. 

‘speranto bears about the same relation to other languages that 
shorthand does to longhand. 

Within its field it can be a tremendous use. Where Esperanto has 
been used and used where people cannot understand each other— 
when they cannot understand each other there is dislike and suspicion, 
and that dislike may grow into hatred, which may grow into war, 
but when they have been taught Esperanto and can talk to each other, 
they come to understand each other, and friendship comes along, and 
that is just the great point of Esperanto. 


GROWTH OF ESPERANTO MOVEMENT 


There are a number of very strong Esperanto associations all over 
the world. 

In Brazil, it is one of the official languages. Brazil publishes some 
of her public documents in Esperanto. It is taught in the public 
schools of a good many of the States of Brazil, and both the National 
Government and some of the local governments give subventions to 
the national and local societies. 

The world organization is a universal Esperanto association which 
sponsors the international congresses. 

At those congresses, all the proceedings are carried on in Esperanto. 
Speeches are made in it. 

The last congress was held at Haarlem, Holland, or the Netherlands, 
as we should properly say. 

On account of lack of accommodations, the number had to be limited, 
and yet there were more than 2,000 in attendance, representing 20 dif- 
ferent nations. 

One who attended one of those conferences could not but be im- 
pressed with the friendliness that exists among all of them. They all 
speak Esperanto pretty much alike. 
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It is not the native language of any one of them, so it is as a conse- 
quence, very difficult to determine when any person speaks what his 
nationality is. They all meet on great equality. 

I want to say in this case it is very interesting to note that the Iron 
Curtain countries have disbanded the Esperanto societies, have sup- 
pressed Esperanto periodicals, and have suppressed the publishing 
houses; but it is used all over, otherwise. 

Now, in the U. N. if Esperanto came into general use, it would put 
an end to a great deal of misunderstanding. 

The translating service that they use now is very clumsy, and it gives 
rise to a good deal of misunderstanding. 

If a person in his speech does not express himself too clearly, it is 
going to be very difficult to translate that speech into any other lan- 
guage and give the sense that he intended. 

If they have an international language and everyone speaks it, they 
can save the expense of that translator’s service, and it would save a 
great, deal of misunderstanding because they can have all debates and 
suggestions and discussions meet together. 

It will also give rise to friendliness among the delegates and create 
a greater solidarity than we have today, and its use all over will doa 
great deal to promote friendship and understanding among all na- 
tions, and that is the main purpose of Esperanto. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you very much, sir. We are glad to have 
your statement. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Vedder follows :) 


STATEMENT BY FRANK W. VEDDER AS TO THE SUITABILITY OF ESPERANTO AS THE 
OFFICIAL LANGUAGE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


I am not authorized to officially represent any of the Esperanto organizations 
of which I am a member but the primary purpose of all of them is to promote 
the widest use of Esperanto and have it adopted as the official language of the 
United Nations. 

Esperanto is an extracted rather than an artificial language. Its roots are 
the roots common to the languages of the great nations of Europe and America. 
It is euphonious, flexible, and free from ambiguities; ideas can be very clearly 
expressed. Under great handicaps it has spread all over the world. There are 
strong Esperanto associations in Japan, Australia, New Zealand, Yugoslavia, 
West Germany, England, Italy, Brazil, and many other countries. In some 
countries currency restrictions make it impossible to subscribe to magazines 
published in other countries. In all of the Iron Curtain countries Esperanto 
associations; periodicals and publications have been surpressed. 

Esperanto is now a living language for it is spoken by quite a large number 
of people all over the world; it is used for business, traveling, correspondence, 
social intercourse and all other purposes for which a language is used. It has 
shown great stability and is subject to the same laws of growth as other living 
languages. Esperanto is widely used in Brazil; it is one of its official languages; 
some of its public documents are published in Esperanto; it is taught in the 
public schools; there are strong national and local Esperanto associations, there 
is a growing Esperanto literature, and a large publishing business. There are 
also Esperanto organizations in a number of Latin American countries and the 
Universal Esperanto Association delegates are increasing in Latin American 
cities. One can travel far on Esperanto in Latin America today. 

The Universal Esperanto Association is the world organization. It sponsors 
the International Esperanto Congresses held each year in some city, usually in 
Europe although congresses have been held in Washington, D. C. and San 
Francisco, Calif. Last year the International Esperanto Congress was held at 
Haarlem,, The Netherlands. On account of the lack of accommodations the num- 
ber of participants had to be restricted but there were more than 2,000 in attend- 
ance from 28 countries. Travel restrictions in Europe make traveling somewhat 
difficult. As all persons speak Esperanto alike it is almost impossible to deter- 
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mine one’s nationality from his speech. The spirit of good fellowship, the lack 
of any trace of national or local prejudices is remarkable. Just one great har- 
monious gathering. 

Outside of the Iron Curtain countries the Universal Esperanto Association 
has delegates (agents) in almost all of the principal cities and almost all of the 
countries of the free world. Any member of the Universal Esperanto Association 
by writing one of these delegates sufficiently in advance can have his trip ar- 
ranged for him. They also perform other services. These delegates serve with- 
out pay, rendering an unselfish service to their fellow members. In traveling 
on Esperanto one is not a tourist but a friend meeting friends, probably for less 
cost than on any other language. It is a great advantage to be able to speak 
directly to the people of the country in which one is traveling and many friend- 
ships have been formed in this way. 

As the official language of the United Nations Esperanto would make if possible 
to freely discuss any issue without the clumsy and expensive translator service 
now save great expense, avoid misunderstandings, facilitate the forming of 
friendships among the delegates and promote a greater solidarity. It is difficult 
to acquire the facile use of a foreign language unless one has lived among the 
people and used it daily for some time. In this country many persons of foreign 
birth have such a very poor enunciation that it is very difficult to understand 
them. They are not sufficiently interested in the land of their adoption to spend 
sufficient time to learn to enunciate English clearly and they are not familiar 
with its literature, history, and government. The literature of any country is 
a history of the intellectual and ethical development of its people and the 
language embodies the culture and mental habits of the people. They grow into 
their langauge and their language fits itself to them. No national language 
will ever be acceptable to or be adopted by the people of the world. Besides 
it would give the country whose language was adopted as an international 
language undue prestige and influence. 

Esperanto is not a universal language; as an international language, the inter- 
language, within its field it can be of inestimable service to the people of the 
world in promoting friendship, understanding, peace, and progress. A universal 
language is a visionary’s dream. Not within the forseeable future, probably never, 
will there be a universal language. 


Senator Hotianp. I have received a proposal which I am about to 
accept insofar as I can, a proposal from Mr. Angus McGregor that 
he will submit his statement in writing in an effort to give more wit- 
nesses a chance to be heard. 

He will do that for those that have come from out of town, provided 
we will all agree to read it. 

I will agree to read it. I cannot tell you whether the other mem- 
bers will or will not, but I think that every member of this committee 
will read the whole record before we make any report. 

If that is substantial acceptance, I will now accept your proposal, 
Mr. McGregor, and one from Mrs. Meyers. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


MIAMI, Fa., March 12, 1955. 
Hon. WALTER F’. GEORGE, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Meeting in Miami, Fla. 

DEAR SENATOR GEORGE: In response to an invitation to appear before your com- 
mittee for the purpose of expressing my opinion concerning the United Nations 
Charter and its suggested changes, I herewith set forth my views on the matter. 
Time and space prevent going into detail, therefore my remarks are generaliza- 
tions pertinent to certain dangerous issues involved. 

The general purpose, purportedly, behind the formation of the United Nations 
was the promotion of peace. This scunded like a laudable objective but, had it 
been known by the Congress and people back home that three arch enemies of 
the United States were the chief architects of the U. N. Charter, the predica- 
ment in which we now find ourselves would undoubtedly be different. Now that 
this fact is regretably known it is not difficult for even the unskilled in law to 
review the charter and its many permissive ramifications and see where the 
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United States has been unwittingly made the mama goat of the world. Propon- 
ents of this fake world peace monster were so adroit and cunning in their opera- 
tions that veteran members of the Congress were “taken in” by their glib words 
and the ensuing concessions have endangered not only our national sovereignty 
but the cherished possessions in our homes—even our liberty to walk the open 
road as free people. 

Since our break away from England we have gotten along pretty well by 
attending to our own business but always ready to help other peopie when prud- 
ence and Christian charity so moved us. Now this device called the United 
Nations has set up in our midst—yea, on our soil and with our money—has taken 
advantage of our gullibility to such an extent that we are no longer a sovereign, 
self-governed Nation but a “state” under the controlling wishes of other nations, 
the majority of whom are in bankruptcy, never having been able to govern 
themselves or to feed their people. Yet, in this vast unwieldly thing called the 
U. N., we are asked to sign away our rights to the possessions we have so long 
cherished under our way of living. 

I have asked myself and others over and over, what is behind this big “give 
away” party. I still await the answer. Why any people such as ours, the most 
favered.en earth, would enter into a contract with nearly a hundred other nations 
and quasi-nations whereby we pledge our very souls and all material possessions 
at the will of these nations is difficult to understand. No business man of sound 
mind would become party to such an agreement whereby his hard-earned bank 
account, his home, his personal belongings and his very liberty would be at the 
mercy of the majority vote of the board of directors, well knowing that once he 
signed an agreement he could not withdraw for any cause. Such an individual 
would properly be called a fool, but that is precisely what the United States is 
being asked to do by accepting the proposed charter revisions. 

Already this charter has been held to supersede our State laws and its meddle- 
some tentacles have reached far inside our borders, making us subservient to 
foreign masters. By the* binding agreement we have already approved, under 
the provisions of the International Court of Justice, which sits at The Hague 
across the seas, it has been liberally construed that not only a nation but an 
individual can be summoned before this court, tried without a jury by three 
so-called justices, sentenced and imprisoned in Europe. I shudder to visualize 
what this could mean to once free people. United Nations soldiers are not to be 
restrained from entering our land to execute the decrees of this court, which 
might well be manned by our one-time or present enemies. This sounds fantastic 
but it is the law today. 

As it now stands, we are outnumbered in the General Assembly of the U. N. by 
about 62 to 1. I plead with you gentlemen, take whatever steps are necessary to 
stop this diplomatic raid. During my lifetime our Nation has fought three wars 
on foreign soil, largely in defense of other people, and has given away our money 
and goods to where we are now in danger of impoverishing ourselves. For 
instance, over the past 10 years we have poured money into Italy in the stagger- 
ing amount of $12 billion. Now we are being asked to turn our whole Nation, 
with its vast resources, our Army and lands over to the will of member nations 
to be ravaged and wasted. This is foolhardly. 

Gentlemen, it is within your power to stop this onslaught. It is in your hands 
and none other. I say it reverently and humbly, for God’s sake and for the safety 
of our homes, see your duty and doit. Else we have no other help. 

Respectfully yours, 
Aneus H., McGrecor. 


STATEMENT OF ANNA BRENNER MEYERS, MraMri BEACH, FLA. 


My name is Anna Brenner Meyers; I reside at Miami Beach, Fla., I am a prac- 
ticing attorney, a member of the Board of Public Instruction of Dade County ; 
the director of international affairs for the women’s division of the Miami Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and a member of the board of directors of the United Nations 
Association of Greater Miami. I appear as one of the countless thousands of 
people in the United States, who believes that the United Nations Organization 
is a powerful influence for good in this era in world history. I believe that the 
United Nations Organization has proved its importance and leadership in stop- 
ping wars in different parts of the world; and threugh its numerous activities 
has developed international cooperation in almost every field of human activity, 
on a scale never before attempted. 
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It has been my privilege since 1949 to visit many parts of the world, including 
the Far East, the Middle East, Asia, and Europe. I have seen the work of the 
United Nations, as carried on through its specialized agencies. Because of this 
work in underdeveloped countries, the nutrition, the education, the child and 
adult welfare have improved; the farming, economic development, finance, and 
trade have developed and become stabilized. Millions of people in all parts of 
the world are already better off than they were before, because of the work done 
by the United Nations Organization and its specialized agencies. 

The United Nations Organization has no law-making powers, it has no military- 
enforcement powers; the charter of the United Nations did not contemplate an 
international police force; it did contemplate that the Security Council should 
have military force in the form of national contingents placed at its disposal by 
the member nations. Airpower was to be ready to go into immediate action 
against the aggressor on the instructions of the Security Council. These provi- 
sions of the charter were not carried out because the Soviet Union blocked every 
attempt to get an agreement on the size, position, and location of forces. The 
United Nations’ plan for effective control of atomic energy was rejected by the 
Soviet Union, The Soviet Union has repeatedly violated the letter and the spirit 
of the charter. Every nation that signed the charter promised faithfully to 
refrain “from the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or politi- 
cal independence of any state.” The Soviet Union has caused millions of free 
people to lose their political independence through the threat or use of force. 
Many countries became puppet states. The United Nations has helped some 
nations to resist the threat, such as Iran, Turkey, and Greece. 

The United Nations Organization was not meant to withstand the military 
attacks of any great power. The members from the beginning knew that its 
peace-keeping machinery could not work successfully unless the Great Powers 
made a sincere effort to cooperate. The United Nations has survived, and in 
surviving has shown what power it has lies in the consensus of moral judgment 
which is the basis of a community. In the words of the charter, “negotiation, 
inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to re- 
gional agencies or arrangements.” These are the primary instruments, the 
“weapons,” if you please, used by the United Nations Organization in preserving 
and settling disputes throughout almost 10 years of its existence. So long as 
article 43 of the charter, which provides for the placing of armed forces at the 
disposal of the Security Council, has not been put into effect, so long the military 
authorities of the United States cannot be great. It is only the massed moral 
force and world opinion which accounts for every United Nations’ victory so 
far, and in all of its tests of its strength, the United Nations has enjoyed the 
solid moral backing of the American public opinion, and the public opinion of the 
whole free world has also stood by it. 

Because of the ominous situation at the present time of the special problems 
which exist in Asia, and because of the intricacies of the problems which the 
Chinese Communists and the Chinese Nationalists present, I believe that any 
attempt to consider revisions of the charter would detract from the concentrated 
efforts now being made to iron out differences between our country and the Chi- 
nese Communists. I join those who state that we should not tamper with the 
United Nations Charter at this time, which so far has saved the world from a 
third world war. 

The United Nations has critics, and much of the criticism I believe is because 
there is a lack of understanding of the vast work of the United Nations Organi- 
zation and its specialized agencies, which considered together are working for the 
objective of preventing war. I would like to quote from a statement made by 
Mr. William A. Kimbel, adviser to the United States delegation, at the recent 
meetings of the United Nations Economic and Social Council. This South Caro- 
lina businessman, who served as a representative of American industry at the 
Geneva talks, pointed out: 

“Because of the speed of transportation, the world has become so small and 
the problems and interests of all countries have become so closely integrated, 
that reconciliation of these interests has to be maintained by some focal body 
such as the U.N. * * * This in no sense means the creation of world government. 

It does mean, however, that these overlapping interests must be reconciled in 
order to prevent confusions and retarding hindrances to world welfare and 

ace.” 

Mr. Kimbel also stated that: “Much of the criticism of United States foreign 
policy, and especially the U. N., results from a lack of understanding of our ob- 
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jectives and the purposes of the U. N., and are all part of the basic objective 
of preventing war.” 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, after a thorough investigation 
of the criticisms of UNESCO, adopted a policy, at its 42d annual meeting on 
April 28, 1954, supporting UNESCO’s stated purpose, as contained in article J 
of UNESCO’s constitution: “Contribute peace and security by permitting col- 
laboration among the nations through education, science and culture.” 

In making this recommendation, it pointed out specifically that it is not and 
never has been any part of the purpose of UNESCO to permit in any manner 
the theory of world government and world citizenship in a political sense, and 
that membership is in the national interest of the United States. 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Louis Schulz. 


STATEMENT OF REV. LOUIS SCHULZ, FIRST CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, MIAMI, FLA. 


Reverend Scuunz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, in giving me this 
privilege of speaking before this honorable body. 

My name is Louis Schulz, Congregational minister from Winter 
Park, Fla., a member of the World Federalists from that city. 

I shall read excerpts from my statement. 

The United Nations is a successful community of cooperating na- 
tions in matters pertaining to world health, narcotics control, educa- 
tional and scientific information. It is in the area of war and threats 
of war among nations where the greatest problems arise among the 
cooperating nations. Charter revision is necessary in order to set up 
laws and principles whereby orderly government may exist without 
the haunting fear of dominance and destruction and without having 
to carry the increasingly impossible cost of modern munitions. 

To unite the nations of the world in peaceful pursuits and to offer 
mutual protection against invasion has been the persistent effort of 
nations of our western culture for centuries. It is not a new idea. In 
former years the obstacles seemed insuperable, partly because the men- 
ace of war was not as serious and too, there was always the tempting 
thought that a nation migh arise from the struggle victorious. 

The present world condition of proximity through communication 
and transportation, the necessity of world trade to exchange needed 
raw materials and manufactured goods, the growing national and 
cultural consciousness of peoples and nations everywhere, all point to 
these years of the 20th century as the time in history when it is possible 
and necessary for nations to live in a world of orderly law and peace 
through disarmament of individual nations of their invasion arma- 
ments. 

Proposals for charter revision have been made by political scientists 
and international lawyers. I urge consideration of these. It appears 
to me from what I have read that the proposals of Grenville Clark 
and Louis B. Sohn have the best chance of success. The United States, 
leading the world in technical skills, has also sufficient, brilliant, and 
dedicated statesmen to maintain preservation of our Nation while 
working out laws and principles to maintain a peaceful world through 
law rather than by means of war. Verbal renunciation of war, like 
verbal repentance, is quite ineffectual. 

As small groups of citizens discuss the problems of charter revision 
from the standpoint of achieving a law-abiding community of nations, 
two fears are most often raised: Loss of national sovereignty, and the 
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inability to cooperate with an ideology that maintains as its primary 
purpose the destruction of present western culture through violent 
revolution. 


FACTORS AFFECTING SOVEREIGNTY 


The sovereignty of any peaceful nation is destroyed in part as soon 
as it is forced to engage in war. Vast quantities of natural resources 
are dissipated as surely as if taken by a stronger foe. Thousands of 
our finest young men are killed or maimed in warfare as if fed to a 
minotaur while their relatives endure awful agony. The entire citi- 
genry is of necessity required to sacrifice liberties, submit to regimen- 
tation, forego many liberties in order that the sinews of war may be 
supplied for the preservation of the Nation in its time of danger. 
This surely is loss of sovereignty unless the Nation accepts the idea 
that peace is a rest interlude between purposeful wars. 

Sovereignty is always limited by the rights and the goodwill toward 
others whenever 2 persons or 2 nations have dealings with each other. 

Jitizens in a community have long since learned that liberty must be 
limited by law or chaos results. Nations have admitted this in prac- 
tically every area except in the right to declare war. In these days 
when war is declared after the holocaust of war has started, sover- 
eignty does not appear to be menaced by the willingness of nations to 
prevent war through disarmament of invasion weapons. 


DEALING WITH COMMUNISM 


The second problem of peace through disarmament and charter re- 
vision is the difficulty of treating with leaders of nations who seek 
the destruction of our culture and use standards of truth, honor and 
integrity that are so often the reverse of what we mean by the same 
words. 

These leaders must be faced whether by law or by force. Since 
they thrive on the chaotic aftermath of war, binding all nations in a 
common law of disarmament and world police is the alternative to 
war and the terrific cost of remaining year after year armed to the 
teeth. Charter revision would, of course, require inspection and other 
forms of cooperation. 

Communist leaders have made most progress in nations where pov- 
erty, illiteracy, and disregard of human suffering have been manifest. 
These people have not necessarily been impressed with the Marxian 
theory of economics. They have reached out in desperation for com- 
munism because of their confusion and their desire to rise in their 
stations in life. In many other instances the vast populations of these 
nations are now waiting for the day of liberation. General Wavell 
speaking on the costs of war from his headquarters in India during the 
last war called attention to the hospitals and schools and other works 
of constructive mercy that could be performed with the money used 
in the Indian campaign alone. The relief from the crushing cost of 
armaments would enable sums beyond imagination to be used for the 
elimination of the causes of Communist uprising all over the world. 

Communism must be dealt with in devastating wars that would 
most seriously menace our democracy and the democracy of the world, 
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or it must be dealt with by law uniting the nations of the world in 
police action. Avoiding charter revision will not relieve us of dealing 
with the menacing theories of communism. Resorting to the use of 
war will destroy both communism and democracy as we know them, 
But out of the chaos there may emerge some greater threat. Asa great 
democratic people we seem to have found that law and order, consulta- 
tion and cooperation increase the liberties and safeguard the integrity 
of people. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. Sumter DeLeon Lowry Camp. 

Senator Hotianp. We will be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF SUMTER DeLEON LOWRY CAMP, MIAMI, FLA. 


Dr. Camp. Gentlemen, my name is Sumter DeLeon Lowry Camp, 
and I ama dentist. My office is 1410 NE. Second Avenue in Miami. 

As a young professional man, recently faced with the realization 
that one day, perhaps soon, it will be people of my age that will be 
given the responsibilities of protecting and governing this Nation 
(protecting and governing in the sense in instructing my chosen repre- 
sentatives), I have followed with no little interest the actions of the 
U.N. as regards the United States 


DOMESTIC JURISCTION CLAUSE 


I have noticed several disturbing things in watching the U. N. One 
of these deals specifically with article 2, subparagraph 7 of the Charter 
ofthe U.N. AndI quote: 


Nothing contained in the present charter shall authorize the U. N. to intervene 
in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state, 
or shall require the members to submit such matters to settlement under the 
present charter ; but this principle shall not prejudice the application of enforce- 
ment measures under chapter 7. 

Article (7) prohibits the U. N. from interfering in affairs that are 
“essentially domestic.” But what is meant by “essentially domestic”? 
Acts which today might be universally within the limits of domestic 
policy, might tomorrow be without these limits, not by the act itself, 
but by the United Nations’ own interpretation of its responsibility. 

In this respect I am beginning to feel that the Constitution of the 
great country is being encroached upon by, and subjugated to, a one- 
world type government, under the guise of the U. N. 

Ever since the beginning of recognized forms of government the 
internal actions of a state have been the sole and exclusive property of 
that state, jealously guarded and protected from outside interferences. 
This was especially provided for by the Founding Fathers of this 
country in the Constitution of the United States, specifically article 
IV, section 3 which says— 
the Congress shall have power to dispose of and to make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory and other properties of the United States. 


WORLD GOVERNMENT OPPOSED 


_ Both the Constitution of the United States and the U. N. Charter 
indicate limitations of actions upon internal affairs of this particular 
Nation. But now efforts are being made to sidestep these safeguards 
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and to bind us into a world government, the exact opposite form of 
overnment envisioned by the founders of this country. 

This attempt is being made by trying to convince Americans and 
American lawmakers and interpreters that treaties entered into in 
the U. N. supersede and overrule the Constitution. But the original 
framers of the Constitution didn’t see it this way. Thomas Jefferson 
stated : 

By the general power to make treaties, the Constitution must have intended 
to comprehend only those which are usually regulated by treaties and cannot be 
otherwise regulated. It must have meant to except out all those rights reserved 
to the States; for surely the President and the Senate cannot do by treaty what 
the whole government is interdicted from doing in any way (Parliamentary 
Practice, 1801). 

Even Alexander Hamilton indicated this by saying, “A treaty can- 
not be made which alters the Constitution of the country or which in- 
fringes any express exceptions to the power of the Constitution of the 
United States.” (Hamilton’s Works, vol. 4, p. 342). 

The present change in interpretation is evident in an official state- 
ment from the 1951 State Department. “There is now no longer any 
difference between domestic and foreign affairs.” (State Department 
Publication 3972, Foreign Affairs Policy Series 26, released Septem- 
ber 1950. Foreword by President Truman). 

I cannot help but feel this trend to be adverse to the best interests 
of this country, and I therefore respectfully recommend that very care- 
ful consideration be given the thought that further participation by 
the United States in the United Nations might well be a grave threat 
to the internal laws of our States, and to our constitutional form of 
government. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Hotitanp. Thank you. 

Call the next witness, please. 

Mr. Davis. Dr. Clarence Bernstein. 

Senator Hottanp. We will be glad to hear from you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CLARENCE BERNSTEIN, ORLANDO, FLA. 


Iam Dr. Clarence Bernstein, of Orlando, a practicing physician. I 
speak as a conservative: as a physician my interest is in conserving 
human life and health, as an American citizen my interest is in con- 
serving the American way of life and form of government, based 
as they are on the fundamental value of freedom. At this point in 
history certain basic questions come to mind regarding that freedom. 
What are our chances of preserving our free institutions if world war 
III is allowed to occur? Could our political system or our free en- 
terprise system survive an H-bomb holocaust, for which our scientists 
tell us there is no real defense? Have we faced up to the new facts of 
life in the 20th century : 

1. That the H-bomb is in the hands of lawless criminals in the 
Kremlin. 

2. That civilian populations can no longer be really protected. 

4. That even small nations will pose a real threat to peace, once they 
have atomic weapons. 

We are told by many of our military leaders that there would be 
no victor in a new world war in the atomic era and so, as General 
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MacArthur recently pointed out, war has become perilously outmoded 
as a instrument of national policy. 

Assuming then as we must that universal, total enforceable dis. 
armament has now become imperative of our time, let us ask whether 
the U. N. as presently constituted could enforce disarmament. 


PREATOMIC CHARTER 


IT agree with Secretary Dulles who stated that : 


The charter is a preatomic age charter * * * that in this sense it was 
obsolete before it actually came into force * * * That had the immeasurable 
power of the atom been known the provisions dealing with disarmament would 
have been far more emphatic and realistic. 

The present security system of the U. N. depends on war for en- 
forcement. Would war be the sensible means of enforming a disarma- 
ment agreement whose purpose was to prevent war ? 

How then can disarmament be enforced? I understand that the 
British delegate to the Commission on Disarmament in New York 

said that enforcement had to be on individuals and prohibited weapons. 
This would be an extension of the principles we have grown up with 
in our own system. 

Enforcement of Federal laws on a Florida violator is not accom- 
lished by dropping bombs on the State. In fact few people present 
ere today have even seen a Federal marshal, much less seen an arrest 

by such an agent. As Alexander Hamilton said, “This is the operation 
of the friendly pressure of the magistracy as opposed to the crushing 
force of massive coercion.” 

The U.N. Charter should be amended by: 

1. Permitting the Court of International Justice to deal with indi- 
viduals. 

2. By a new Bill of Rights protecting the individual, assuring due 
process of law, etcetra. 

3. By creating a U.N. civilian inspection and police force. 

4, An international armed force. 

5. By the creation of a disarmament control commission or Arms 
Control Commission to administer and enforce the disarmament agree- 
ment. 


DISARMAMENT CONTROL 


Such an agreement could be written into the charter itself as an 
annex to the charter. This commission would be made up of repre- 
sentatives of all nations. I suggest the commission should use a systein 
of voting such as suggested by Secretary Dulles for the General 
gong vik 

This undertaking could be easily financed many times over by the 
savings to the Nations freed from the tremendous arms burdens. 

. Adequi ite safeguards must, of course, be included in any charter 
revision to guarantee the intended limitations of the new powers. 


PEACE IS OUR OBJECTIVE 





I submit to you that even if there is no immediate likelihood of the 
achievement of this goal of enforceable disarmament under a strength- 
ened U. N., our country has everything to gain by making such a pro- 
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‘am the aim and the hard core of our foreign policy. It has become 
a truism to state that the real battle is now the battle for men’s minds. 
To win that battle we must make it unmistakably clear to the peopie 
of this shrinking world that peace is our objective. The world will 
believe that peace is indeed our objective when we embark on a program 
of advocating the realistic steps that are necessary to insure peace. In 
doing this we would give positive, long-range direction to our own 

licy, and the moral leadership to the world that our own heritage 
Teniades 

To win friends for freedom we must show the still-uncommitted 
people that it is in the free world that the sincere interest in peace 
resides. If the Russians should refuse to go along with the program 
we advocate, the only kind of program that will bring peace, how will 
they justify their refusal in the eyes of these uncommitted, and even 
in the eyes of their own satellite peoples, after the years of Communist 
“peace” propaganda? Soviet peace talk would finally be shown up for 
what it is: phony and spurious, and the pretense of so-called peace- 
loving Communist leaders would be revealed in all its hideous colors. 
Advocacy of this program would, in itself, be the greatest step forward 
which we could now take. If we take it with all the strength we can 
muster, knowing that what is morally right and what is politically 
realistic are, here, one and the same, and that in such a program lies 
the only hope for the freedom we hold so dear. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Bernstein and editorial from the 
New Yorker are as follows :) 


TESTIMONY FOR SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON U. N. CHARTER 


I am Dr. Clarence Bernstein, of Orlando, a practicing physician. I speak as 
an individual. I want to thank this committee for the opportunity, and for 
traveling such distances to obtain the opinions of our citizens on this subject 
of the U. N. charter. I believe it is the single most important subject before 
us all in this year of 1955, and the future of our great country may well depend 
on the decisions we make in our democratic way, a way exemplified by this hear- 
ing today. 

I speak as a conservative: as a physician my interest is in conserving human 
life and health, as a citizen my interest is in conserving the American way of life 
and form of government, based as they are on the fundamental value of free- 
dom. At this point in history certain basic questions come to mind regarding 
that freedom. What are our chances of preserving our free institutions if world 
war III is allowed to occur? Could our political system or our free-enterprise 
system survive an H-bomb holocaust, for which our scientists tell us there is no 
real defense? Have we faced up to the new fact of life in the 20th century 
that civilian populations can no longer be really protected as they once were by 
their armies and navies? We are told by many of our military leaders that there 
would be no victor in a new world war in the atomic era, and so, as General 
MacArthur recently pointed out, war has become perilously outmoded as an in- 
strument of national policy. 

It has become increasingly clear that real security for our freedoms, our coun- 
try, and for mankind everywhere, can only be obtained in a world of peace, and 
that peace requires disarmament. I do not speak of unilateral disarmament 
which could lead only to disaster. Disarmament must be universal, i. e., of all 
nations. It must also be total, i. e., of all weapons (excepting those arms re- 
quired for the preservation of domestic order). It must be, thirdly, what our 
President has called foolproof. 

It is obvious that until we develop a system of enforceable disarmament which 
meets these standards America must remain as strong militarily as possible, 
and continue to support programs of military strength among our allies. But 
supporting military preparedness as a deterrent to aggression does not preclude 
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the recognition that the arms race alone is not enough, that arms alone cannot 
ultimately solve the problems of communism, war, and aggression. While we 
go on building the weapons of deterrence, let us use the time they give us to 
achieve a program that will bring real security. Enforceable disarmament jg 
the crux of such a program; its achievement under adequate safeguards should 
be the goal of our policy. And we should take the lead in advocating a program 
of disarmament before all the world. But advertising our mere desire for it 
is not enough for we know that to be effective, disarmament would require cer- 
tain organization and institutions of inspection and control. Such institutions 
could be developed through the instrument we have at hand: the U. N. The 
U. N. is a great force for peace, with many magnificent accomplishments on 
its record. It must be supported. It must be preserved. To assure its preserva- 
tion we must know its strengths, and face too its weaknesses. As presently con- 
stituted we cannot expect the U. N. to preserve permanent peace if we believe 
that disarmament is basic to peace, for the U. N. has no power to enforce a plan 
of universal disarmament. Therefore our purpose should be to strengthen the 
U. N., through specific revisions of its charter, thereby giving it the limited 
powers necessary for such enforcement. 

Giving the U. N. such powers would involve new provisions for the administra- 
tion of this new security function. Basis to such changes is the fact that any 
disarmament agreement would have to be enforced upon individuals. The agree- 
ment itself could be written into the charter as an annex to the charter, and 
could be administered by a new Arms Control Commission or Disarmament 
Control Commission. Such a Commission would be made up of representatives 
of all nations. Voting might be according to a plan suggested by Secretary of 
State Dulles in his testimony before this committee, as a possible voting plan for 
the General Assembly. 

Further, the enforcement of disarmament would involve the establishment of 
a U. N. civilian inspection and police force, and a U. N. international armed 
force, changes in the statute of the Court of International Justice, a new Bill of 
Rights protecting the individual. Adequate safeguards guaranteeing the 
intended limitations of the new powers must be clearly spelled out. Any addi- 
tional cost to the U. N. of the changes suggested could be financed many times 
over by the savings which would accrue to the nations freed from the tremendous 
arms burdens borne hitherto. 

I submit to you that even if there is no immediate likelihood of the achieve- 
ment of this goal of enforceable disarmament under a strengthened U. N., our 
country has everything to gain by making such a program the aim and the hard 
core of our foreign policy. It has become a truism to state that the real battle is 
now the battle for men’s minds. To win that battle we must make it unmistakably 
clear to the people of this shrinking world that peace is our objective. We have 
said that it is—but saying so in itself will not win men’s hearts to our cause. 
The world will believe that peace is indeed our objective when we embark on a 
program of advocating the realistic steps that are necessary to insure peace. 
Only when we show our own willingness to take these steps, to give to the U. N. 
those powers necessary to enforce universal disarmament, only then will our 
peaceful purposes be truly understood and trusted in the rest of the world. If 
we should embark on a campaign, a great crusade, if you will, of advocating this 
program, if we should do it with typical American courage and enthusiasm, 
using the spiritual and physical resources at our command, we would bring a new 
element of hope into our planet, hope in the hearts of our friends and allies who 
still look to us, hope to the millions of confused peoples who have not known where 
or to whom to look. We would give positive, long-range direction to our own 
policy, and the moral leadership to the world that our own heritage demands. 

To win friends for freedom we must show the still-uncommitted people that 
it is in the free world that the sincere interest in peace resides. If the Russians 
should refuse to go along with the program we advocate, the only kind of program 
that will bring peace, how will they justify their refusal in the eyes of these 
uncommitted, and even in the eyes of their own satellite peoples, after the years 
of Communist “peace” propaganda? Soviet peace talk would finally be shown 
up for what it is: phony and spurious, and the pretense of so-called peace-loving 
Communist leaders would be revealed in all its hideous colors. The advocacy of 
our program, would, in itself be the greatest step forward which we could now 
take, if we take it with all the strength we can muster, knowing that what is 
moraily right and what is politically realistic are, here one and the same, and 
that in such a program lies the only hope for the freedom we hold so dear. 
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{The New Yorker, March 19, 1955] 
NoTres AND COMMENT 


Now that it is quite clear that thermonuclear explosions can in a few years 
make the earth uninhabitable, steps are being taken to meet the situation. Here 
in New York, the city council has responded by banning toy pistols. President 
Bisenhower has been to hear Billy Graham—who told him that our problem is 
human nature, not the H-bomb. And plans are afoot to launch a Satellite, or 
artificial heavenly body, which will travel around the earth in space. It is 
to be about the size of a softball. These are fine beginnings, but there is still 
much to be done. 

The warning about the contamination of the earth’s atmosphere by radio- 
activity from bomb tests came in a report by the Federation of American 
Scientists. “It should be clear,” the report said, “that future accelerated 
H-bomb test programs by several atomic powers will ultimately reach a level 
which can be shown to be a serious threat to the genetic safety of all people of 
the world.” The Herald Tribune, juggling this item suggesting the end of all 
life on earth, published it on page 3. That was on a Monday. Two days later, 
the Tribune ran the story about the banning of toy pistols. It ran it on page 1. 
In between, on Tuesday, came the account of a new bomb test in Nevada, with 
the light from the bomb visible a thousand miles away, and local troop maneu- 
yers canceled because of the fallout. We cite these news events to show that 
the tendency is still strong to think of today’s challenge in terms of guns, not 

enes. 

, There have been a large number of staggering statements in the papers recently 
by persons who are diligently trying to jolt the world into looking at the future. 
Prof. Cecil F. Powell, British physicist and Nobel prize winner, says that long- 
range rockets with thermonuclear warheads will come into operation in a few 
years. The world will then have reached a point where statesmen will know 
that they can utterly destroy an enemy in the course of half an hour and that 
their own country will suffer the same fate immediately afterward. This cer- 
tainly suggests that a war of the future will settle nothing except the question 
of whether the earth will continue to support life. It indicates that West and 
East are building toward a luxury neither can enjoy, and, in so building, are 
threatening the genetic stability of friend and foe alike. Sir Winston Churchill 
told Parliament the other day, “major war of the future will differ from any- 
thing we have known in the past in this one significant respect, that each side 
at the outset will suffer what it dreads the most—the loss of everything it has 
ever known.” 

So the situation, roughly, is this: to fight a war with H-bombs is to lose every- 
thing the war is designed to win, and to continue to prepare to fight such a war 
is to make the earth’s atmosphere inimical to life. (That goes for frogs and 
fruitflies, as well as for man.) This is not a pleasing prospect, but it has the 
great advantage of being a fairly clear-cut one. It also has the advantage of 
being the same for every nation. The prospect is substantially the same for 
West as for East, for small nation as for big nation. It is everybody’s baby. 
Even as we write, a cloud of radioactive dust from the Nevada explosion hangs 
2 miles above the city, waiting for winds to take it out to sea—a cloud no bigger 
than a man’s handiwork. 

The Federation of American Scientists wants the United Nations to take the 
responsibility for heading off race suicide. So do we. But if the U. N. is to 
control atomic experimentation, save succeeding generations from an H-bomb 
war, and put the dizzy world back on some sort of even keel, it will need vastly 
greater support from the peoples of the world than it now has, and it will need 
to revise both its charter and its point of view. The very purpose of the U. N. 
has been outmoded in the 10 years of its existence. The U. N. was created to 
save succeeding generations from the “scourge of war.” In 1945, war was a mere 
scourge. Now in 1955, war is the end of the line, the way out for one and all, 
finis. When Judge Harlan was being questioned not long ago by the Senators 
and others who feared that he might give away our sovereignty, he disavowed 
any one-world aim. But he should have asked his inquisitors how they would 
vote on the question of control of atomic energy, with monitoring and inspection 
and every other safeguard. They would probably all have said they were in 
favor of it. And they would in that instant have given their hands away, and 
revealed themselves as unwitting one-worlders. The world has always been 
one physically. It is one genetically. And on the thermonuclear level it will 
soon be one politically or it will perish. Only two nations today enjoy absolute 
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sovereignty, and even they are not enjoying it. They are stuck with it. The 
other nations have discovered that sovereignty slipped away somewhere along 
the line, leaving them to partake of the sovereignty of others. The two remain- 
ing giants, with their arms race and their “deterrent” phase of terror, have only 
a little while to go before they must compose their differences—unite their hopes 
and fears—or kiss their genes goodbye. It is indeed one world, morally, physi- 
cally, and politically—George Racey Jordan or no George Racey Jordan. What’s 
so naughty about one world? Ask any green frog, in the soft sweet swamps of 
spring. Ask any Russian farmer as he gazes at the Iowa corn, as he smells the 
Iowa hog. 
Mr. Davis. Mrs. Laura Porter. 


Senator Hottanp. We will be glad to hear you, Mrs. Porter. 


STATEMENT OF LAURA HUXTABLE PORTER, CLEARWATER, FLA. 


Mrs. Porter. Senator Holland, Mayor Aronovitz, out of considera- 
tion for the committee and its audience, I will not read my statement, 
but I would sure appreciate it being preserved in the record. 

My name is Mrs. Laura Huxtable Porter. My home for the last 
few years has been in Clearwater, Fla. 

My professional life has been devoted to the teaching and public 
interpretation of music and literature. However, during both world 
wars, I acted as a teacher of first aid, surgical dressings, et cetera, and 
became so deeply concerned with the horrors and the futility of war 
that for the last many years I have felt that there was no objective 
in the world so important to work for as the prevention of war and 
the building of a permanent peace. Naturally, since the dawning of 
the atomic era, this feeling has deepened and I have been convinced 
that unless future war can be prevented there may be no music, nor 
literature, nor art, nor science, nor any other development of man’s 
higher potentialities. My very devotion to the arts necessitated my 
working for peace under which they might be protected and pre- 
served. Through the years, I have been led to some ver y definite con- 
clusions and I want to tell you how profoundly gr ateful I am for the 
democratic procedure of your committee which not only permits but 
even invites the expression of personal opinions on the part of grass- 
root individuals like myself. I'll try to be brief. 

I believe that from now on we should discontinue the use of the 
word “war” and substitute for it, when speaking of any future world 
confiict, the word “annihilation,” for in all probability that is a truer 
expression and one that might keep more vividly before our minds 
just what we are daring to talk about. 

I believe that lasting peace can never be achieved by temporary 
expediency—the arranging of a little here and a little there with 
treaties and agreements : that could and would be broken whenever any 
party might ‘conclude that such treaties were against self-interest. 
Like everything else, in order to be permanent, peace must rest on 
foundations that are in line with eternal verities. This is not U topian, 
ivory-tower visioning, but plain reasoning from recorded experience. 
Nothing else really works. 

The entire universe is subject to law and all the progress that man 
has been able to achieve so far has consisted in discovering more and 
more about cosmic laws and in learning to live in harmony with them. 
By the same principle, if such progress as man has achieved is to be 
retained and protected, it will have to be through manmade laws in 
line with universal justice and universal well- being. 
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PEACE THROUGH LAW 


There is no community that does not find the need of a roof of law 

to cover and to protect the rights, the interests and the well-being of 
all its citizens. The more diversified the constituent elements or mem- 
bers of any community, the more the need of law over all, to which all 
are answerable and by which all may be protected. Every floor, every 
level of social development from the primitive family up to the na- 
tional level has been able to benefit by such a roof of law, but at the 
level of the nations there comes a tragic gap. The nations, which now 
really constitute one great community, have no roof of order or pro- 
tection above them and all their peoples are left exposed to the dan- 
gers and destructive forces of utter anarchy. 
- With the recognition of the necessity of law for the safety of na- 
tions, there naturally comes the question of what body should formu- 
late and administer such law. Quite obviously, it is the body that 
was organized for the express purpose of preserving the peace of the 
world; that is, the United Nations. Yet, ironically enough, this body 
lacks just the most essential element for actually accomplishing its 
object. It has no power to make laws. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you, Mrs. Porter. Your entire statement 
will be inserted in the record. 

(The prepared statement of Mrs. Porter is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. LAURA HUXTABLE PORTER, CLEARWATER, FLA. 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, my name is Mrs. Laura Huxtable 
Porter. My home for the last few years has been in Clearwater, Fla. My pro- 
fessional life has been devoted to the teaching and public interpretation of music 
and literature. However, during both World Wars I acted as a teacher of first 
aid, surgical dressings, etc., and became so deeply concerned with the horrors 
and the futility of war that for the last many years I have felt that there was 
no objective in the world so important to work for as the prevention of war and 
the building of a permanent peace. Naturally, since the dawning of the atomic 
era, this feeling has deepened and I have been convinced that unless future war 
can be prevented there may be no music, nor literature, nor art, nor science, nor 
any other development of man’s higher potentialities. My very devotion to the 
arts necessitated my working for peace under which they might be protected and 
preserved. Through the years, I have been led to some very definite conclusions 
and I want to tell you how profoundly grateful I am for the democratic procedure 
of your committee which not only permits but even invites the expression of 
personal opinions on the part of grassroot individuals like myself. I'll try to be 
brief. 

I believe that from now on we should discontinue the use of the word “war” 
and substitute for it, when speaking of any future world conflict, the word 
“annihilation,” for in all probability that is a truer expression and one that 
might keep more vividly before our minds just what we are daring to talk about. 

I believe that lasting peace can never be achieved by temporary expediency— 
the arranging of a little here and a little there with treaties and agreements that 
could and would be broken whenever any party might conclude that such treaties 
were against self-interest. Like everything else, in order to be permanent, peace 
must rest on foundations that are in line with eternal verities. This is not 
Utopian, ivory-tower visioning, but plain reasoning from recorded experience. 
Nothing else really works. 

The entire universe is subject to law and all the progress that man has been 
able to achieve so far has consisted in discovering more and more about cosmic 
laws and in learning to live in harmony with them. By the same principle, if 
such progress as man has achieved is to be retained and protected, it will have to 
be through manmade laws in line with universal justice and universal well- 
being. 

There is no community that does not find the need of a roof of law to cover 
and to protect the rights, the interests and the well-being of all its citizens. The 
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more diversified the constituent elements or members of any community, the 
more the need of law over all, to which all are answerable and by which all may 
be protected. Every floor, every level of social development from the primitive 
family up to the national level has been able to benefit by such a roof of law, but 
at the level of the nations there comes a tragic gap. The nations, which now 
really constitute one great community, have no roof of order or protection above 
them and all their peoples are left exposed to the dangers and destructive forces 
of utter anarchy. 

With the recognition of the necessity of law for the safety of nations, there 
naturally comes the question of what body should formulate and administer such 
law. Quite obviously, it is the body that was organized for the express purpose 
of preserving the peace of the world; i. e., the United Nations. Yet, ironically 
enough, this body lacks just the most essential element for actually accomplishing 
its object. It has no power to make laws. 

The establishment of the United Nations in 1945 was one of the greatest steps 
ever taken in world progress, and the U. N. has already accomplished great good. 
I believe the work of its specialized agencies should not only be continued but 
greatly increased, particularly its program of technical assistance and economical 
development, but I also believe that if it is to meet the imperative need of our 
time its charter must be revised to enable it (1) to enact law to bring about 
progressive disarmament under universal inspection; (2) to enforce such law 
through a strong police power; (3) by the establishment of an International 
Court of Justice with a Code of International Law to be able justly to try and 
punish individual violators. Would this be difficult to accomplish? Yes! Would 
it be impossible? No! If man is capable of building a hydrogen bomb, he can 
with the same force of will behind it, build the framework for achieving perma- 
nent peace. 

To become such a lawmaking body, the nations would have to form a federa- 
tion, but this would be with powers at present limited to just what has been out- 
lined to prevent aggression. 

The difference between a league (which the U. N. now is) and a federation 
needs to be clearly understood. In a league, membership is by nations only as 
such. In a federation, membership is by individuals, just as each one of us is 
a member, or citizen, of the federation of states called the United States of 
America. Whenever a dispute arises in a league, an entire nation is involved 
through its government. In a federation, with the system of universal inspec- 
tion that would be developed and enforced, wherever and whenever any plan 
of aggression on the part of any individual or group might be discovered, the in- 
dividual or group involved would be directly punished before the full crime was 
committed, instead of the monumental evil of punishing a whole nation of rela- 
tively innocent people as has always been the case in war. 

It has been said that the poetry of today is the politics of tomorrow. Let us 


hope that this may prove true of the ideas expressed by Tennyson in those fa- 
miliar lines from Locksley Hall: 


“T dipped into the future far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world and all the wonder that would be; 


* * * * * * « 


Till the war drums throbbed no longer and the battle fiags were furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” 


It is the “Federation of the World” that should become the politics of the 
earliest possible tomorrow. 

I believe the time is not yet right for any complete system of government for 
the entire world, nor should there be any interference whatever with the in- 
ternal affairs of any nation. World law through federation at this time should 
be limited as we have said to what is necessary to carry out disarmament safely 
and surely and to prevent any preparation for aggression anywhere. 

Although I have emphasized charter revision to enable the United Nations to 
enact and enforce law, and have mentioned technical assistance (already per- 
mitted under the charter) only in passing, the one is quite as essential as the 
other. In fact, technical assistance through the United Nations must be given 
immediately in tremendously expanded volume to the millions of people in India 
and southeast Asia generally if communism is not to win them over completely 


with promises that will never be fulfilled but which will be made at the most 
effective psychological moment. 
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Technical assistance and disarmament could indeed be made mutually ef- 
fective. It could be provided that as soon as any country voted to become a 
party to the law for disarmament, it would be eligible for technical assistance 
from the federation of which it would be a part, even though actual disarma- 
ment could not take place until universally accepted. Such an arrangement 
might be worked out soon enough to solve the tragic problem of underprivileged 

ples by helping them to save themselves which is just as imperative as the 
founding of laws to protect them. 

The United States is already pledged to favor the calling of a United Nations 
Charter Review Conference in this year of 1955. To our country as a nation and 
to us as individuals has fallen the opportunity to furnish a great example. Ours 
is the wealth, ours is the power, hence ours is the obligation to show that we 
are as rich in wisdom and good will as we are in gold; that we are as strong 
in our purpose for peace as we are in our defense against attack ; that we believe 
in freedom and justice and prosperity under law, not only for ourselves, but for 
all men everywhere; that we of this generation are worthy of the sacred insti- 
tutions bequeathed to us by our Founding Fathers. 

To support the U. N. by full implementation of its present charter and to 
strengthen that charter through such revision as has been outlined should be 
the aim, the study, the effort and the prayer of every enlightened citizen. 

I thank you from my heart. 


Mr. Davis. Guy W. Sarvis. 
STATEMENT OF GUY W. SARVIS, ORLANDO, FLA. 


Mr. Sarvis. My name is Guy W. Sarvis. 

Senator Hotitanp. We will be glad to hear you, sir. 

Mr. Sarvis. I have spent 30 years as a sociology teacher, half of the 
time in this country and half out. 

I want to talk about one single point, namely, the objection, one of 
the commonest objections, to increasing the power of the U. N., namely, 
that such increase would necessitate limiting the sovereignty of the 
member nations. 

NATURE OF SOVEREIGNTY 


Just what is sovereignty? Norman Cousins has called it the “great 
untouchable.” Tampering with sovereignty is like questioning God. 
To suggest that sovereignty is relative, changing, secular, expedient 
is near to treason. But the truth is that “sovereignty” is merely a 
convenient term to describe what one author calls the “ultimate and 
final power to govern or rule.” This power is no magic gift, but arises 
from custom and the need for orderly living. 

Simple observation shows that sovereignty expands and contracts 
with the times and circumstances. The modern world limits increas- 
ingly the freedom of action of any nation. The United States is 
today spending millions of dollars not because it is free to spend 
or not to spend, but because the behavior of persons in China, Russia, 
England, France, and around the world necessitate this expenditure 
and the defense program which it supports. When the Japanese 
attacked Pearl Harbor our sovereignty was drastically reduced. 

The fact is that when human beings associate with each other, their 
freedom to act or to refrain from action is more or less curtailed. 
They sacrifice freedom in order to increase the satisfaction of other 
wants, especially the want for security. Every contract limits the 
freedom of the contracting parties. Sovereignty is, essentially, free- 
dom to act or refrain from action. It is not really sacred or mysterious; 
it is purely opportunistic, exercised in the interest of the best avail- 
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able bargain. Actually, it is one of the many symbols used to evoke 
willingness to fight for one’s crowd—family, ‘school, town, State, Na- 
tion, or—may we hope?—the community of nations. 

A startling fact in the contemporary world is that national soy- 
ereignty really no longer exists. By common agreement, if another 
major war begins, the whole world will be involved. Modern com- 
munications, modern chemistry, modern physics and biology have 
made the idea of sovereignty completely obsolete. The time for diplo- 
matic jockeying has passed. We are confronted by desperate and im- 
mediate choices. We may no longer hope for “victory” in any war; 
we must choose peace or annihilation, literally, I think. 

In our discussion of sovereignty we should take a sharp look at the 
word “patriotism.” Not that we should stop singing God Bless Amer- 
ica, but that we should open our eyes very wide and see God as inter- 
ested quite as much in Asia as in America. It is clear enough that (to 
paraphrase a saying of Secretary Wilson) what is good for America 
is good for the world, and what is good for the world is good for 
America. 

The implication of this discussion is that charter revision should be 
approached in a practical spirit, without sentiment. This approach 
requires truly democratic procedures and great humility and patience, 
especially on the part of the larger powers; but it offers the only pos- 
sible escape from the folly and destruction of total war. 

A long look makes it clear that limiting sovereignty has resulted 
on the whole, in gain rather than loss; and that the course of history 
has been toward ever larger areas of interdependence and order. The 
most familiar illustration is from the history of the United States. 
Our frontiersmen were almost completely independent; but they lived 
precariously. Through the years, independence decreased and inter- 
dependence inc reased ; yet life today is richer, safer, healthier, more 
interesting than the wilds of the frontier. Few indeed would be will- 
ing to return to the “freedom” of the pioneers. 

We have witnessed political units grow larger and more inclusive. 
We have seen spectacular increases both of man’s wants and of the 
means of satisfying them. Man’s ingenuity has indeed worked mira- 
eles. But there has developed a race between creation and destruction. 
The urgent question of our times is whether man’s genius can create 
the political mechanisms that will make possible the continuance and 
enrichment of human life. Certainly there is danger that we shall be 
destroyed by new weapons and madmen; but our hope is not in isola- 
tion, but in ever larger and more inclusive groups and ever-increasing 
cooperation. 

Senator Hotianp. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Davis. William H. McCaully. 

Senator Horzanp. May I make an announcement? Counting the 
list which I have before me, [ notice we have 16 citizens who are inter- 
ested in being heard. I will endeavor to hear all of them, of course. 

It occurs to me that there may be some who would like to submit 
their statements rather than to have to wait a rather indefinite period 
of time. 

If such there be, to use the word of the clergyman, why, we will be 
glad to have them volunteer at this time and come forward and offer 
their statements, and we will hear them long enough to identify them- 
selves and put their statements in the record. 
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If there are none such, why, we will take the witnesses as we come 


to them. 
Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. McCAULLY, WINTER PARK, FLA. 


Mr. McCautry. I am a retired civil engineer, living in Winter 
Park, Fla. 

A strengthened United Nations does not mean a weakened United 
States of America. Our only hope for permanent peace is in 4 
strengthened United Nations. Although this body has accomplished 
much, it could not with its present setup stop a war between Russia 
and the United States should one or the other take the first overt step. 
So much has been written by many authorities on the tremendous de- 
structive force of an atomic or an H-bomb war that it is hardly neces- 
sary for me to expand on the resulting devastation. Regardless of 
whether Russia or the United States starts it, they both would be all 
but obliterated. Because of the speed at which this destruction would 
take place, the civilian defense even under ideal organization would be 
of only modest help. 

The great nations of the past—Greece, Rome, Spain, Germany— 
were undoubtedly filled with people who believed their nation would 
be forever invincible. This is no time for apathy or overconfidence in 
our country—no time to act as the proverbial ostrich. 

The time allotted to an individual is too short in which to go into 
detail regarding recommended revisions of the United Nations 
Charter. I would, therefore, commend for your consideration a book- 
let prepared by Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn entitled “A Digest 
of Peace Through Disarmament and Charter Revision,” copies of 
which are undoubtedly in your files. 

Here they have analyzed the articles of the charter one by one and in 
many instances have recommended revisions. In general, I agreed 
with their recommendations with the following comments—I have 
quite a few comments and, to save time, let us get to (f). 

Senator Hottanp. They will all be included in the record. You are 
going to (f) ? 

Mr. McCavtiy. Yes. The reason for that is I want to talk about 
the arming. 


U. N. PEACE FORCE RECOMMENDED 


Clark and Sohn recommend for each nation an internal police force 
of 1 soldier per 500 population, with a maximum 300,000 for even 
the largest nation. If this is to be allowed then the size of the U. N. 
peace force as recommended, of from 300,000 to 700,000 is entirely 
too small. The exact size should be determined by military experts 
but it seems to me that it should be at least 1,500,000 divided into ap- 
proximately one-third in each, the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy. 

(7) The 55 nations of which I have a record had a total of armed 
forces numbering 6,800,000 in 1949 prior to the Korean war. This 
averaged 1 member of the armed forces to every 206 population. In 
the United States it was 1 to every 104. A U.N. force of 1,500,000 
would only be 1 to 1,565 population. This is less than one-seventh of 
the average of the 1949 armed forces of record. 
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(h) In order to make the U. N. peace force tyranny-proof, I recom- 
mend that no more than 10 percent of the members of a military unit— 
such as a company of infantry—should be nations of any one country, 
Each unit should be more or less like the French Foreign Legion in 
which a company may be composed of nationals from a dozen different 
countries. Also no officer above the rank of lieutenant in the navy or 
captain in the army or air force should have direct command of one 
of his nationals. These two provisions would prevent the use of a unit 
for the benefit of any nation without the approval of the U. N. mili- 
tary staff. 

Attached is a chart indicating a method of organization of a tyran- 
nyproof U. N. peace force. 

tj ) At the present time there seems to be very little chance of Russia 
agreeing to all of the suggested provisions of the U. N. Charter which 
would make that organization one which could positively prevent 
aggressive wars. However, it is well to have such revisions prepared 
so that when the time is propitious these changes can be adopted. 
In the meantime we should strive to have as many of them adopted 
as possible. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hotitanp. Thank you very much. 

The chart also will be included in the record. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. McCaully, together with the chart, 
is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. McCavuLLy, WINTER PARK, FLA, 


A strengthened United Nations does not mean a weakened United States of 
America. Our only hope for permanent peace is in a strengthened United 
Nations. Although this body has accomplished much, it could not with its present 
setup stop a war between Russia and the United States should one or the other 
take the first overt step. So much has been written by many authorities on the 
tremendous destructive force of an atomic or an H-bomb war that it is hardly 
necessary for me to expand on the resulting devastation. Regardless of whether 
Russia or the United States starts it, they both would be all but obliterated. 
Because of the speed at which this destruction would take place, the civilian 
defense even under ideal organization would be of only modest help. 

The great nations of the past—Greece, Rome, Spain, Germany—were un- 
doubtedly filled with people who believed their nation would be forever invin- 
cible. This is no time for apathy or overconfidence in our country, no time to 
act as the proverbial ostrich. 

The time allotted to an individual is too short in which to go into detail 
regarding recommended revisions of the United Nations Charter. I would, there- 
fore, commend for your consideration a booklet prepared by Grenville Clark 
and Louis B. Sohn entitled “A Digest of Peace Through Disarmament and 
Charter Revision,” copies of which are undoubtedly in your files. 

Here they have analyzed the articles of the charter one by one and in many 
instances have recommended revisions. In general, I agreed with their recom- 
mendations with the following comments: 

(a) The proposed composition of the General Assembly of 1 representative 
for each 5 million of population with a maximum of 30 representatives from any 
one nation might cause some people to wonder if this would give the Communists 
too much strength. However, the sum total of all votes of all Communist- 
controlled countries on this basis would be 77 out of a total of 382. 

(b) Most opponents of the U. N. are afraid that it will become a super- 
government controlling the action of the individual. Every effort and safeguard 
should be made to prevent it from delving into the internal affairs of a nation. 

(c) Before the U. N. makes any attempt to apprehend an individual who is 
charged with an offense against the U. N. Charter or its enacted laws, I suggest 
that the individual’s nation be given a reasonable time to deliver said individual 
to the United Nations. 
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(d@) Most persons are so afraid that their taxes would be increased. They 
do not thoroughly comprehend that their present taxes should be substantially 
reduced by reason of the fact that their share of the cost of the U. N. peace force 
plus the cost of their internal police force would be only a small fraction of the 
present cost of their armed forces. It would be well to use the word “assessment” 
as the word “taxes” brings to mind additional tax burdens. 

(e) The General Assembly should not be empowered to levy or collect taxes 
put should only be empowered to make an assessment. It should be the province 
of each country to determine its own method of meeting its assessment. How- 
ever, if a nation neglects to meet its assessment then the Assembly should take 
such action against the defaulting nation as it would when a nation fails to 
comply with the charter or the laws enacted thereunder. 

(f) Clark and Sohn recommend for each nation an internal police force of 1 
soldier per 500 population, with a maximum 300,000 for even the largest nation. 
If this is to be allowed then the size of the U. N. peace force as recommended, 
of from 300,000 to 700,000 is entirely too small. The exact size should be deter- 
mined by military experts but it seems to me that it should be at least 1,500,000 
divided into approximately one-third in each, the army, the air force, and the 
navy. 

@) The 55 nations of which I have a record had a total of armed forces 
numbering 6,800,000 in 1949 prior to the Korean war. This averaged 1 member 
of the armed forces to every 206 population. In the United States it was 1 to 
every 104. A U.N. force of 1,500,000 would only be 1 to 1,565 population. This 
ig less than one-seventh of the average of the 1949 armed forces of record. 

(h) In order to make the U. N. peace force tyrannyproof, I recommend that 
no more than 10 percent of the members of a military unit—such as a company 
of infantry—should be nationals of any one country. Each unit should be more 
or less like the French Foreign Legion in which a company may be composed 
of nationals from a dozen different countries. Also no officer above the rank 
of lieutenant in the navy or captain in the army or air force should have direct 
command of One of his nationals, These two provisions would prevent the use 
of a unit for the benefit of any nation without the approval of the U. N. military 
staff. 

Attached is a chart indicating a method of organization of a tyrannyproof 
U. N. peace force. 

(i) At the present time there seems to be very little chance of Russia agree- 
ing to all of the suggested provisions of the U. N. Charter which would make 
that organization one which could positively prevent aggressive wars. However, 
it is well to have such revisions prepared so that when the time is propitious these 
changes can be adopted. In the meantime we should strive to have as many of 
them adopted as possible. 
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Mr. Davis. Donald J. Eicholz. 
Senator Hotianp. Mr. Eicholz, we will be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD J. EICHOLZ, CORAL GABLES, FLA. 


Mr. Ercuouz. I speak for myself, my family, and for millions of 
ioyal Americans who feel as I do, but who do not have the opportunity 
of appearing before this committee. I dislike airing my views in 
public, but 1 know that internationalist groups which promote ideals 
foreign to everything America stands for will be well represented 
here. These advocates of the U. N. from the United World Federal- 
ists, the Atlantic Union, and other collectivist groups embrace “one 
worldism.” 

At first, I, too, was for the U. N. I thought it represented a step 
in the right direction, a means whereby member nations could air their 
differences over a conference table to promote peace. Because of the 
U.N., treaty law now endangers our Constitution. 


DANGER OF TREATY LAW 


The Founders of our Constitution meant treaty law to deal strictly 
with international affairs, not domestic. Had they meant otherwise, 
they would have so stated in the Constitution. Those who set up the 
U. N. Charter assured us that their intent was not to interfere with 
the domestic affairs of our country. Yet, this charter has been the 
subject of numerous controversies in our courts. The latest being 
what deceased person can or cannot be buried in what cemetery. On 
this issue the Supreme Court, our highest tribunal, was split 4 to 4. 
This interpretation of the U. N. Charter by four of our Justices as 
superseding the law of the land, was brought about by the perversion 
of article VI, section 2 of our Constitution in a manner detrimental 
to the best interest of our country. 

Before we can constructively propose revisions of the U. N. Charter 
we must first safeguard the security of the United States with the 
Bricker amendment so that there will be no doubt as to the intent of 
treaty law. 

Do the last 10 years under Hiss’ U. N. Charter look good to you? 

The free world lost China. 

Ex-President Truman, now an advocate of the Atlantic Union, 
used the U. N. Charter as his instrument for usurping the power of 
Congress to declare war. He called it a police action. Let us look 
at that police action from the testimony of our generals as reported 
by the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee in its report of January 
91,1955. 

U. N. ACTION IN THE KOREAN WAR 


You will find that General Van Fleet, Admiral Joy, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Stratemeyer, General Clark, and Lieutenant General Almond all 
agree with General MacArthur’s testimony that victory in Korea was 
denied. Political considerations overruled the military, the State De- 
partment was dominated by our allies, and certain military in the 
Pentagon had European orientation. General Stratemeyer wondered 
what had happened to America. Hestated: 

They don’t act like Americans * * * Americans are supposed to have guts * * * 
and our policy is weak, wishy-washy and appeasing. 

42435—55—pt. 9——10 
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He testified that if he had the power, he would sever relations with 
Russia and every Communist satellite and kick them out of America, 
Senator Welker asked General Almond: 

Would you care to fight another war with the same channels of information 
open to the enemy, as you had to fight in Korea? 

General Almond agrees with General Clark that the United Nations 
is a nest and a haven for spies who seriously affect the future of our 
Republic. He also said: 

It is terrible to fight both the enemy and those who you are supposed to 
have support from. I would like to see the U. N. take up its headquarters in 
Moscow and give our men an opportunity to put their ears to the Russian ground, 
as the Russians have put their ears to ours. 

It might be interesting to note that the Department of Political and 
Security Council Affairs always has been, and still is under Russia’s 
control. How can you glorify the U. N. to mothers who lost their sons 
in Korea, when they learn that all military orders were channeled 
through a Russian Communist, Konstantin Zinchenko, before they 
were directed to General MacArthur. This accounts for the Korean 
slaughter of the cream of America’s youth, and the tipoff that Man- 
churia was to be a privileged sanctuary for the enemy. After all the 
bloodshed, Korea was divided, when it could have been united and its 
people free. 

Indochina has been partitioned, forcing millions more to bear the 
yoke of Communist slavery. 

War brews in Palestine, and we ourselves are on the brink of war 
with Red China as an aftermath of our “loss of face” and policies of 
appeasement and coexistence dictated by the U.N. 

Are we prepared to risk the future of our country, and the safety 
of our people to the collectivists of the U. N. who are pushing us 
into a “world government” that rejects Almighty God? 

With the U. N. used as a sounding board for Soviet propaganda we 
will pay 90 percent of the total bills. Must we bankrupt overselves for 
this Trojan Horse that fosters a superstate ? 


CHARTER REVISION PROPOSALS OPPOSED 


The U. N. advocates are proposing charter revisions that will give 
the U.N.: 

The power to lay and collect taxes. I object to this Marxian phi- 
losophy of: Taking from those who have and giving to the “have- 
nots.” 

To abolish all tariff and immigration laws. I don’t want to compete 
with 10-cent-an-hour labor. There you are, Senator, a woman’s purse 
made for 10 cents or at ten-cent-an-hour labor; it sells at that labor 
price in this country, in competing with American labor. 

To draft a code of world law to be enforced by a U. N. army. I gave 
7 years of military service to my country, but I owe no allegiance to 
the U. N. and I will give none. 

I want no part of foreign laws. We are asked to forfeit everything 
to save the people of the world. Are we to follow Lenin’s prediction 
that we will spend ourselves to death? The Russian Government 
aspires to World Government through the U. N. Abraham Lincoln 
warned that the only way this country would fall would be from 
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within, and George Washington advised us to refrain from foreign 
entanglements. 

UNESCO, largely financed by us, looms as a vast international 
brainwashing apparatus that would destroy parental authority, in- 
doctrinate the teachers, remove all religion, nationalism, and patriot- 
ism from the children in our schools, with textbooks written by Com- 
munists, pro-Communists and atheists to soften the youth for an 
eventual World Government. A Communist authorist of UNESCO 
is known to have said, “If we don’t get you by the first generation, we 
will get you by the third.” 

Why should be embrace treaties such as the Covenant of Human 
Rights controlled by the U. N.?- When our own Bill of Rights states 
that Congress shall make no law respecting the establishment of re- 
ligion, freedom of speech or freedom of the press. Or, a treaty such 
as genocide where individual killing or mental cruelty will be tried 
by foreign courts, which would trespass our right to trial by jury by 
our peers. This crime of genocide would include those who dare criti- 
cize the Catholics, the Protestants, or the Jews, of the atheistic Com- 
munists. This is a weapon to silence the voice of America’s freedom. 

To me, gentlemen, this brief résumé of the U.N. in the United 
States is not a pretty picture. It is fortunate that the Statue of Lib- 
erty faces the other way, so she cannot see what is going on here. To 
propose a revision to strengthen the U. N. Charter will only expedite 
the destruction of the United States. 

I would like to add that I back General Lowry’s position on this 
U.N. Charter revision 100 percent. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Davis. Mrs. Dorothy Biderman. 

Senator Hottanp. We are happy to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. DOROTHY BIDERMAN, MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


Mrs. Bierman. Mr. Senator and Mayor, I often wondered how 
you absorbed the capacity of people to talk. Now I know; I have been 
here since 9 o’clock this morning, and so have you. 

Mr. Senator, Mr. Mayor, and friends, my name is Dorothy Bider- 
man. Iam Mrs. L. M. Biderman of Bay Harbor Island, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 

I am a recent resident of 6 months of Miami and very delighted 
to be a part of this whole series of hearings. 

My husband, who suffered a brain wound in the First World War, 
my brother killed in the Pearl Harbor holocaust, a radio operator on 
the U. S. S. California, has made of war more than just a word to me. 
The United Nations, with no clearly defined responsibilities for en- 
forcing peace, that is, a military force, has nevertheless been for me 
the possibility for the nations of world to find a way to settle their 
differences outside of war. 

I believe that sidestepping the provisions within the United Nations, 
such as regional agreements that have no coordination within the 
General Assembly, and that lead us to fear of forces being committed 
to other than purposes of defense, will lead us headlong into another 
world conflagration. 
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The commission to study the organization of peace claims that the 
charter could bring the machinery of the General Assembly into ae- 
tion to coordinate the United Nations with regional action. This to 
me is something for study by every member of society. 

I am a member of the League of Women V oters, American Jewish 
Congress, and an active member of Hadassah, 300,000 American Jew- 
ish women devoted and dedicated to the healing and preventive medi- 
cine in a tiny democratic country called Israel, j in the Middle East, 
Together with other devoted organizations and the World Health 
Organizaton of the U. N. we believe this is a step forward to world 
peace. 

We in Hadassah and we in the League of Women Voters and we in 
the American Jewish Congress and we in the United Nations Asso- 
ciation, women and men, believe that a healthy citizenry makes for 
good economic and social nations together with other nations in like 
condition will make a step forward toward world peace. Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Davis. Mrs. Manus Berman. 

Senator Hotianp. Mrs. Berman, we will be glad to hear from you, 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MANUS BERMAN, ALTRUSA CLUB, 
MIAMI, FLA. 


Mrs. Berman. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, my name is Mrs. 
Manus Berman, and I am a member of the Altrusa Club of Miami, and 
deem it a privilege to appear before this Committee on behalf of the 
Altrusa Club. I am also a member of the club’s international rela- 
tions committee. 

In the early days of the U. N. I attended workshops on the United 
Nations and when they were over I wondered if I would ever remem- 
ber the initials of the various bodies and agencies, to say nothing of 
their functions and connections. I did not ‘get their real significance 
until I began to write radio scripts and talks and had to “dig” for 
the facts. 1 think I am an average person in this respect, and I ‘think, 
too, that too many people are condemning and, in some instances, 
praising the U. N. without really knowing the facts. 

I do not mean to cast any aspersions, but I think we have seen that 
right here today. 

I am greatly concerned about the statements of some very vocal 
people who have never seen a United Nations Charter, that the whole 
charter needs to be revised. This shows a lack of the facts. We 
know the charter isn’t perfect, but nothing is ever all bad or all good. 


REVISION CONSIDERED UNTIMELY 


We should ask ourselves, “Is this the time for revision?” Is the 
political climate such between the East and the West that we could 
expect to get a better charter? I think the answer is “No.” Review 
and revision are two separate things. In reviewing the charter I 
think we might put the greater emphasis on how the United Nations 
can be “strengthened” under the present charter. We don’t need 


revision to have a U. N. legion; we can have peacetime development of 
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atomic energy and international control of atomic energy through a 
liberal interpretation of the charter. 

nations, including and especially the United States, should take 
U. N. membership more serviously. We should make the United Na- 
tions ‘the basis of our For eign Policy and not bypass it when it seems 
more convenient to do so. ‘We should channel more of our technical 
assistance through the United Nations—rather than less—as evidenced 
by our last U. N. technical assistance ap ropriation. More could be 
accomplished with less money, and the United States could not be 
accused of buying friends. 

I have always hoped that some way could be found to eliminate the 
veto on the peaceful settlements of disputes and on the admission of 
new members, but failing this under the present charter, I would want 
to see this taken into consider ation in the event of charter revision. 
There are now 19 or 20 nations knocking at the U. N. door. Would 
it be so awful to let them all in (excluding Red China, of course, who 
is arguing on to whom the seat in the U. N. belongs, and who certainly 
does not live up to the charter requirements for membership). We 
have more applicants on our side than do the Soviets and it wouldn't 
make the votes against us any greater percentagewise than they are 
now. 

There are those who advocate revision of the charter to eliminate 
Russia ; some advocate United States withdrawal from the United Na- 
tions. Do these people want to pit the free world against the Soviet 
world? Or do they want to force the small nations into the lap of 
the Soviets, leaving the United States to stand alone in the world? 

Mr. Chairman, I am all for review of the charter to see how and 
where we can strengthen the United Nations and I do not mean 
strengthen it by making it into a world government. There could 
be no world government without the Communists, and it would have 
to be on their terms—their kind of world government. I hope we 
will go very slowly in recommending revision unless we can bring 
forth a better charter than the present one. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you very much, Mrs. Berman. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Davis. Spessard L. Holland, Jr. 

Senator Hotianp. We will be glad to hear you; you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, JR., BARTOW, FLA. 


Mr. Hotianp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the chance 
to appear before this committee. This is a serious problem that we 
are considering, and [I would like to say, first, that I consider it im- 
portant in these deliberations to remember the benefits that we have 
in our country, and to attempt by any solution we reach to preserve 
those benefits, and what freedom we have here. 

I say this because there is apparently a misunderstanding of the 
position taken by some world federalists to the point of believing they 
are trying to gain some personal control over the world. 

I assure you that my position as lawyer from Bartow, Fla., is 
an individual position, and I have no desire to control the world, 
personally. 

I believe that the condition of man now is such that some very great 
changes are going to have to be made in his life because of the threat 
of annihilation posed by the nuclear and other weapens. 
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Whether or not the United Nations or a similar peace organiza- 
tion is the solution, I cannot answer; but I do believe that if we are 
going to attempt to use world organization as a solution, then that 
world organization, the United Nations or another, must conform to 
certain basic standards or else it will not work. 

Because of the general lack of recognition of what changes must 
be made in the structure of nations, and in their relation to each other 
on the question of the physical course of nations, I am going to center 
my remarks around the question of force and power. 


MILITARY POWER TO ENFORCE PEACE ADVOCATED 


As everyone knows, the United Nations does not have the power 
to enforce peace except through making war. 

The United Nations does not have in its power to enforce peace in 
a peaceful way, because the nations have not given it any. The na- 
tions have kept all of their power, and so it follows that the United 
Nations has none at all, 

The veto power is only an outward sign of the fact that all nations 
belonging to the United Nations are completely independent and sov- 
ereign, and simply to modify the veto by words is meaningless. 

Any proposed amendment of the charter to work must involve a 
transfer, an actual transfer eventually, of some of the physical power, 
the military power, of nations to the United Nations or else it will 
not work. 

Even then, there will be no benefit unless the amended charter cuts 
across national boundaries to the extent necessary for the United Na- 
tions itself by means of police activity to enforce peace upon indi- 
viduals. 

I mention this power question first before I mean law or justice be- 
cause enforcement is necessary for the existence of law. 

Every thinking lawyer knows that law in the final analysis depends 
‘upon the sheriff's ; ability to control individuals. 

In the city we are answerable as individuals to the city police; in 
the county and State to the sheriff; in the Nation or national prob- 
lems, to the Federal Bureau of Investigation and other Federal offi- 
cers, and the same relationship must be established between individ- 
uals and a higher organization, if that higher organization is to work 
and function in the field for which it was intended. 

This is the bitter pill that national leaders everywhere must swal- 
low. They must recognize the fact that it is necessary for any world 
peace organization to have physical power to enforce laws of its own 
upon individuals everywhere, 

The power that I mean which should be transferred must be 
strictly limited, of course. Thank you. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you very much. 

(The concluding statement of Mr. Holland follows :) 

In our efforts to amend the charter we must therefore insist on a solution 
that involves the transfer of military power, the power to make war, by na- 
tions to the United Nations, and we must develop at the same time healthy con- 
stitutional limitations and a system of representation and other well-known 
attributes of decent government. The techniques, the blueprints, are for other 
minds than mine. I simply wanted as a citizen to express in person to the sub- 


committee my feeling that the United States must take the gambles indicated, 
in order to avoid war or internal disaster. 
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Senator Hotianp. Call the next witness, please. 
Mr. Davis. David B. Higginbottom. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID B. HIGGINBOTTOM, BABSON PARK, FLA. 


Mr. Hieetnsorrom. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, ladies and gentle- 
men, it is a real privilege to be here and testify before this committee, 
and I certainly want to thank the committee for making it possible. 

It seems to me that three main views have been expressed here to- 
day. The first view is, “Don’t change the U. N.” 

The second is, “Do change the U. N.” 

And the third is, briefly expressed, as, “Get the U. N. out of the 
United States or the United States out of the U. N.” 

All of the witnesses who have been here today are interested in 
establishing world peace. 

However, they disagree on the method of approach to that problem. 

The group who say, “Don’t change the U. N. Charter,” I think are 
going to have their wishes fulfilled. 


REVISION IMPRACTICAL 


As the witnesses previously pointed out, the charter itself pie 
that all charter changes must be approved by two-thirds of the mem- 
ber countries, including the five permanent member nations of the 
Security Council, and since Russia is a member of the Security Coun- 
cil, and has given notice that it will not approve any charter changes, 
therefore I do not think there will be any charter changes in the 
United Nations. 

The third group who want to get the United States out of the U. N. 
and the U. N. out of the United States, seem to neglect looking at the 
facts of life as they exist today. 

As we sit here today, the Russians have the power, and I am not 
giving any secret away, I just read the newspapers, but the Russians 
seem to have the power at the present moment to put their submarines 
around the coast of the United States. 

We fought two wars for the freedom of the seas, and the Russions 
are guaranteed the freedom of the seas, and they can put their sub- 
marines around here and launch atomic warhead rockets, such as were 
known during World War II, and obliterate 75 million Americans. 

All the people here might be noxious atomic particles a minute 
from now if the Russians should decide that. 

They do not have the power at the present time, from what I can 
understand, to destroy the central part of the United States, because 
they do not have long-range atomic warhead rockets, and they do not 
have long-range airplanes which could get through our defenses. 

How soon that will be, I do not know, but I want to urge this com- 
mittee to do something for peace. 

I have read almost all the reports of the testimony given before 
the subcommittee. 

As far as I can discover, no one, from the Secretary of State and 
Ambassador Lodge on down, believes either that the U. N. nations as 
presently constituted or that the present Charter of the United Na- 
tions, can be substantially revised to make it possible for the United 
Nations to insure world peace. 
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WORLD CONFERENCE TO CONSIDER NEW ORGANIZATION 


Therefore, I suggest that the subcommittee recommend to the Senate 
that the Senate pass a resolution calling upon the President of the 
United States to call a conference of all the nations in the world, both 
in and out of the United Nations, for the purpose of working out a 
solution to the problem of world peace, and do it as soon as possible; 
and further, when such conference meets, the President make certain 
specific recommendations to the conference concerning the structure 
and powers which any organization must have to preserve world 
eace. 

, Witnesses who have testified here before me have given able testi- 
mony on the powers that should be given to any organization which is 
to preserve world peace. 

Such an organization could be set up under the present United 
Nations system and called the World Peace Organization. 

However, there is one thing that I think should be included in any 
such proposal, and that is the ratification of such an organization’s 
charter or constitution or whatever you want to call it, should be by 
popular plebiscite, so that the delays that have been encountered in 
the European defense will not be repeated, and also to enable the 
enlisting of the peoples of the countries behind the Iron Curtain in 
the world fight for world peace. 

I was an officer in the OSS in Burma, and I know what the people 
in that police state suffered. 

They are drafted to create fear; in other words, they have draft 
boards in those countries which draft people, and in that way make 
terror in the country, so that the leaders can control their people, and 
if the United Nations or any organization is to get through to those 
people, they must do it on a popular plebiscite basis, and we must go on 
in that fashion. 

Senator Horianp. We will be glad to have the rest of your state- 
ment inserted in the record. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Higginbottom follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF Davip B. HIGGINBoTTOM, ATTORNEY AT LAW, BABSON PARK, FLA. 


I have read almost all of the reports of the testimony given before this sub- 
committee. As far as I can discover no one from the Secretary of State and 
Ambassador Lodge on down believes either (a) that the United Nations as pre- 
sently constituted can assure world peace or (b) that the present Charter of the 
United Nations can be substantially revised to make it possible for the United 
Nations to assure world peace. 

Therefore I suggest that the subcommittee recommend to the Senate that the 
Senate pass a resolution calling upon the President of the United States to calla 
conference of all the nations of the world—both in and out of the United 
Nations—for the purpose of working out a solution to the problem of world 
peace; and further that when such a conference meets that the President make 
certain specific recommendations to the conference concerning the structure and 
powers which any organization must have to preserve world peace. 

Concerning the structure and powers which any organization must have to 
preserve world peace, I suggest that the subcommittee suggest to the President 
that the following are essential but by no means all-inclusive structural elements 
and powers on which the United States should insist in establishing an organiza- 
tion to assure world peace. 

1. A multiple executive similar in organization to the United Nations Security 
Council but with clearly defined executive duties and powers and acting upon a 
majority vote or perhaps on a 7 to 4 vote in certain defined cases. The permanent 
members to be elected by the peoples of the countries which they represent. 
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9. A two house legislature consisting of (a@) one house of not more than 300 
members would be apportioned among the various member countries on the basis 
of population and (b) one house of not more than 100 members whose members 
would be apportioned among the various member countries on the basis of the 
proportion of funds for the maintenance of the world peace organization coming 
from the various member countries, both houses to be elected every 4 years by 
the peoples of the various member countries. 

3. The power to limit armaments and to enforce such limitation through an 
adequate police force and such armed forces as may be deemed necessary by the 
legislature. 

4. A system of international courts including a supreme court, intermediate 
courts of appeal, and district courts in which all cases brought by the world 
peace organization would be tried. Such courts should also be given jurisdiction 
in all cases where a national of one country is charged with a crime or sued in a 
civil action by the government and/or a national of another country. Also all 
disputes between member countries should be tried before the supreme court. 
Such a system of courts would take away the necessity for war since it is in 
disputes of the sort set forth above that the ill feelings and incidents which lead 
to wars are generated. 

5. Ratification of the charter of the new organization should be by popular 
plebescite so that the delays which have been encountered in European defense 
will not be repeated and also to enable the enlistment of the peoples of the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain in the fight for world peace. 

The possibilities in case an international peace organization is not established 

are two, as I see it: 

1. We can go on much as we are, using up our national resources and the 
time of millions of Americans in an arms race; or 

2. We can end up in a nuclear war in which 75 million Americans might be 
killed in the first few hours and many millions more shortly thereafter. 

I need hardly tell this subcommittee that the situation is urgent. We are 
skating on thin ice in many areas of the world, and there is no telling when a 

war may break out. Inasmuch as the revision conference on the United Nations 
Charter cannot be held before 1956 at the earliest and even if it is held, the 
strongest proponents of the United Nations hold no hope for any revisions which 
will assure world peace, therefore I again urge this committee to work for a 
conference on world peace to be held as soon as possible as set forth above. 


Mr. Davis. Mrs. Herbert Vance. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HERBERT VANCE, CORAL GABLES, FLA. 


Mrs. Vance. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, time is so late 
that instead of reading from the short statement that I did file with 
the committee, I would just like to say this: It is my belief that every- 
one in this room is striving for the same thing. 

Those who wish to withdraw from the United Nations are just as 
good Americans as those of us who think the United Nations is the 
greatest hope for world peace. 

What worries a great many of us is some of these treaties like the 
Genocide Treaty, Mr. Chairman, and I just wish that our Govern- 
ment, the United Nations, and all interested organizations, could learn 
more about the dangers inherent in such things as the Covenant of 
Human Rights, which are very idealistic, but when you read it and 
study it, it ‘looks like the United States, if we should approve that by 
our country, would guarantee things to these countries that we can- 
not afford to carry out; so that is the thing that I want to leave with 
you, that we study more the good things that the United Nations has 
accomplished ; that we study more these things that are causing a 
great fear and hysteria. 

I belong to a number of organizations that have very opposite 
viewpoints about the United Nations and, as a grassroots individual, 
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I appreciate this opportunity just to make us all think a little bit more 
about what the United Nations has accomplished, what it can accom. 
plish, and yet the dangers that I can see in some of the things, like the 
Genocide Treaty. 


STATUS AND PROSPECTS OF GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Senator Hottanp. Let me make one comment. The Genocide Treaty 
bothers a great many good people. 

Mrs. Vance. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hottanp. The Genocide Treaty Convention was trans- 
mitted to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, which makes 
up, by the way, 6 of the 8 members of this subcommittee, some 3 or 4 
years ago. 

It not only has not been ratified, but not the slightest indication of 
ratification has existed. 

I cannot conceive of any ratification of that treaty as now set up 
because I am sure it will not occur. 

The only way it could occur would be by the people of the United 
States being so forgetful of their own rights in such a matter as to send 
to the United States Senate representatives who would, by a two- 
thirds vote, ratify that treaty. 

The Genocide Convention is not the only thing that has been before 
us. I do not know how many amendments of the Constitution are pro- 
posed every session. Certainly dozens and dozens of them are, and 
some of them are regarded by many of us as highly radical, highly 
destructive. The fact remains that there is no way that we can shut 
off the possibility of the submission of dangerous instrumentalities, 
‘dangerous steps. 

There is no way we can prevent their adoption, except by safeguard- 
ing our own interests when we vote, when we plan, when we study, 
when we are heard. Certainly, a hearing like this should awake the 
Senators of the United States and hundreds of thousands of people 
who will read the transcript of this hearing, to the fact that there are 
many good people, not only here but elsewhere in the Nation, who 
feel apprehensive about some of the suggestions that are made in 
the U.N. 

I appreciate your reference to the Genocide Convention, and I wish 
to make that comment for any comfort that it may give. 

After all, authority rests in you and the other citizens of Florida 
and citizens of each of the other States, as to whether or not the United 
States Senate shall ever be composed of persons who would not ratify 
or who would ratify the convention. 

Mrs. Vance. Thank you very much, Senator Holland. 

Senator Horianp. The prepared statement of Mrs. Vance will be 
inserted in the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. HERBERT VANCE, PRIVATE CITIZEN 


As an American citizen, I wish to affirm my belief in the United Nations as 
an organization absolutely necessary for the eventual hope of all right-thinking 
men and women for world peace and the settlement of world problems by arbi- 
tration instead of war. 

I do not know the changes that may be proposed, but I want to state that I am 
opposed to any so-called strengthening of the United Nations that would tend 
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to turn it into a world government however limited. I find myself in com- 
jlete agreement with Mr. Demaree Bess’ article in the February 26 Saturday 
Evening Post, to the effect that the United Nations is as much world govern- 
ment as the world can stand. 

I wish there were available in our public press more unbiased articles on such 
subjects as the Genocide Treaty, the Covenant of Human Rights, and UNESCO. 
Certainly no patriotic American can go along with some of the quotations from 
UNESCO publications which advocate world citizenship above citizenship and 
patriotism to one’s own country. It is my belief that a patriotic American citizen 
is the best possible world citizen, because he will study and understand the needs 
of other countries and will want his country to help other countries achieve bet- 
ter economic conditions for their people. However, there is a point beyond which 
we cannot go without destroying ourselves and our own economy, and it is that 
happy medium that I hope we can reach through realistic participation in all 
the splendid subcommittees of the United Nations. 

I hope that our United States legislators will study thoroughly the full import 
of the Genocide Treaty and the Covenant of Human Rights to make sure that 
they do not threaten individual liberty of citizens nor make guaranties to citi- 
zens of other countries that we cannot carry out. 

Senator HoLtianp. Call the next witness. 


Mr. Davis. Charles A. Gould, Jr. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES A. GOULD, JR., SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES COMMISSION OF SOUTH FLORIDA 


Mr. Goutp. Thank you, Senator Holland. 

Members of the subcommittee, my name is Charles A. Gould, Jr., 
a practicing attorney in Miami, speaking individually and also as 
secretary-treasurer of the Subversive Activities Commission of South 
Florida, an anti-Communist citizens’ organization formed in this 
area to combat subversive activities. It consists of about 42 active 
members. 

To begin with, I want to go on record as wholeheartedly supporting 
the very eloquent testimony of Gen. Sumter Lowry, and to continue 
into the statement, the fact that we, as a Nation ostensibly the avowed 
opponents of communism, Communist aggression and tyranny, find 
ourselves sitting side by side in the U. N.—supposedly an organization 
dedicated to world freedom and human dignity—with the most dan- 
gerous, treacherous and ruthless enemy to free peoples the world has 
ever faced, is, to say the least, paradoxical; the fact that we continue 
membership in a world organization lofty in principle but thoroughly 
subverted and paralyzed by the machinations, obstructionism and 
charter violations of the Soviet Union and its satellites is certainly 
hard to rationalize; and the fact that we have permitted this dubious 
conglomeration of friends, foes and so-called “neutrals” to infest and 
entrench itself in our land is beyond reconciling with commonsense; 
but, it seems that at least we can find and insist upon some effective 
means to protect our national security against subversives esconced 
in U. N. jobs—whether through act of Congress or charter amend- 
ment. 

LOYALTY OF AMERICAN EMPLOYEES OF THE U. N. 


It is bad enough that we cannot use the letter of “persona non 
grata”—the traditional diplomatic remedy against undesirables rep- 
resenting foreign governments—to get rid of subversives in the United 
States among foreign U. N. personnel—a situation which cries out to 
be remedied—but it is intolerable that American citizens employed 
by the U. N. can flaunt their disloyalty and look to the U. N. for pro- 
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tection, and, what is more, get it. The March 1955, issue of The Free- 
man magazine contained the following comment which opened the 
article by Suzanne La Follette: 


At its last session, the U. N. General Assembly voted indemnities of almost 
$200,000 to 11 former U. N. employees who had been summarily dismissed for 
invoking the fifth amendment before a Senate committee. The vote marked 
the end of a legal battle which began in 1953. It appears to indicate a final vie- 
tory for the Communists on the U. N. staff, who as early as 1946, according to 
an article by Craig Thompson in the Saturday Evening Post of November 17, 
1951, began through their staff association to contend with the Secretary-General 
for control of the Secretariat. One can hardly imagine the Secretary-General 
daring in the future to dismiss employees of American or other non-Communist 
nationality, no matter how much evidence he may have that they are loyal 
to the Communist conspiracy instead of their own countries. The U. N. Secre- 
tariat appears to have been made safe for communism. 


In addition, UNESCO has only yielded token response to Ambassa- 
dor Lodge’s prodding to get rid of American subversives on the pay- 
roll. It seems that UNESCO requires nothing more than loyalty to 
the U. N.—yet this is the propaganda machine trying to capture the 
minds of our youth sanctioned by: our Government. 

There is a bill introduced by the late Senator McCarran in the last 
Congress which provides for criminal prosecution of disloyal Ameri- 
cans found to have accepted U. N. employment. We urge this com- 
mittee, or one of its members, to revive this bill in the Senate. 

Mr. Davis. Mrs. Edith Clark Stearns. 

Senator Hotitanp. We will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. EDITH CLARK STEARNS, COCONUT 
GROVE, FLA. 


Mrs. Stearns. Mr. Mayor—thank you, Senator Holland—I have no 
prepared statement because of personal secretarial troubles and inabil- 
ity to get a public stenographer. I hope to put it in later, If I may. 

Senator Hotianp. Please submit it at an early date. I understand 
that about 5 days from now the record will go to the printer. 

Mrs. Stearns. Thank you, Senator Holland. I will try to have it 
in by that time. 

May I say I am very grateful for the expression of real American- 
ism here today that has been given to us by the representatives of our 
Government in coming to the people for their views. 

My views have been so thoroughly expressed by a number of our 
members here that there was no use of my going into detail and repeat- 
ing what the general and others have so well said about the hazards 
and the communistic ideas in the subsidiary organizations proper. 

But we have all seemed to be in agreement that we need some sort 
of an international organization— I would not like to say for peace 
or to prevent war—but I think a constructive attitude of creating a 
better general civilization, would express the desire of every Ameri- 
can. 

SAFEGUARDING THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 


The United States of America, since its founding from the early 
Colonial days, has attracted to its shores millions of people from every 
nation in the world. It has attracted them because of what it gave to 
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every individual and gave it to him as a recognized gift from his Cre- 
ator, something that could not be taken away from him under any 
circumstances. 

That Declaration of Independence of the United States, which de- 
clared it for peoples everywhere, not only for the citizens of the United 
States but recognized the God-given individuality of every single hu- 
man being as sacred; that gave to the United States of America 
distinctive personality known as, or individuality known as, Ameri- 
canism. 

That charged the United States of America with a great mission, a 
great responsibility, which she cannot shrink or get rid of by giving 
up her sovereignty. 

That sovereignty is in the individual, it is in the people of the United 
States, as a whole. 

That being precious, it has to be recognized as the right of every 
other nation in the world. Every nation has a right to its own norms, 
its own religious beliefs, to the living law, which is the law that has 
made it and controls their culture and their civilization. 


ASSOCIATION OF SOVEREIGN NATIONS 


If we can have an international organization with a constructive 
basis which will say, “Here, we will unite as independent nations to 
discuss how constructively we can pool our united wisdom and the 
best of our culture to bring about a better world,” we will be doing 
something constructive, and we will offer with a guaranty of that 
sovereignty, protected in each nation, as today the United Nations 
says, “We will protect by force the nation from armed aggression.” 

If the United Nations will say that they guarantee the sovereignty 
of every nation, they furnish an incentive for international coopera- 
tion. 

I want to ask in this one minute a question of our Senators. Our 
Constitution says that all of the powers that have not been given by 
the people voluntarily in a limited way to our lawmakers are reserved 
to the States and to the people. 

Under those conditions, have our Congressmen and our Senators 
or any of our lawmakers or the Supreme Court, any authorization for 
sacrificing this Nation with a divine mission? 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mrs. Stearns follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Mrs. EpitH STEARNS, MIAMI, FTA. 


Why have the conferences of United Nations Foreign Ministers all been 
failures? One reason; the U. N. Charter did not follow the usual proceedure 
of most legal documents, and define its generalized terms and objectives! Prof. 
F. S. C. Northrup, of Yale University, in this provocative book, The Taming of 
the Nations, on page 262 gives that understandable answer. He further points 
out that the terms of “peace,” “freedom,” “economic uplift,” and “well-being” 
are all general terms—abstract nouns. He illustrates the confused effects on the 
London Conference regarding Germany, which followed so closely upon the sign- 
ing of the U. N. Charter, that the Foreign Ministers could scarcely have forgotten 
its terms and intent! Unable to reach any conclusions the Ministers, though the 
same signators who had signed the charter—utterly failed to find any basis from 
which to direct their deliberations. Thus every conference was faced, and is still 
faced with a basic impossible barrier to agreement. The general terms of the 
U. N. Charter may be interpreted according to the political or religious philoso- 
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phy of any interpreter. Russia to construe them according to the Marxist 
theory, the British Labor Minister (at that time) to read into them the color 
of national socialism, and the United States, naturally, the interpretation under- 
stood by the American people as given in the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and Bill of Rights. It is obvious that here, in the U. N. Charter 
there is no foundation for the development of peace. Here is a foundation for 
confounding the world. As an organization for peace, the U. N. thwarts its 
own objectives, creates chaos, and has made a first-class foundation for a modern 
tower of Babel. 

The United Nations Charter emphasises “justice” and “equality among na- 
tions.” Among the 60 Nation members—scarcely—if—but one other than the 
United States interprets justice as we do: that the accused is innocent before 
the law, until proven guilty, while other nations consider the accused guilty until 
he has proven himself innocent. 

Much emphasis is placed upon human rights in the charter—here again a 
fundamental error actually debars any justice and equality between nations. 
This is evidenced clearly in the assumption that all nations are of similar pat- 
tern, have the same concept of justice, or are now on the same plane of devel- 
opment. Human rights in many countries are negligible, or nonexistent. In 
the United States human rights constitute the fundamental spirit and law of the 
Nation. They are regarded as an unalienable, Divine endowment, plainly stated 
in the Declaration of Independence, protected by the Constitution, and insured 
again by the Bill of Rights—the greatest trinity of human rights known to 
man—all expressly designed to uphold and protect these rights for the purpose 
of their transmission to posterity. 

The people of this country were not prepared, and are not prepared now, for 
an international association of nations, with rapidly multiplying, sprawling sub- 
sidiary organs, such as UNESCO, WHO, ILO and others sprouting ideas like 
mushrooms—from a one-world premise and objective—reaching with proposed 
multiple treaties, not only into the national life of this country, but extending 
into the private and domestic life of the people of the United States, designed to 
curtail their liberty and property rights, guaranteed by the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights. 

These subsidiary organizations carry on, legally, activities by way of our edu- 
eational system, and every other possible national channel, which in effect and 
intent, undermine our Government and national individuality. Such types of 
effort have been considered subversive, and our Congress has spent time in 
formulating preventive laws. Now, through United Nations organs, a brain- 
washing process substitutes sense opiates for spiritual inspiration in our schools, 
and does what Hitler did in one generation to nazify the youth of Germany. 
Hence, the taxpayer finances the forging of his own chains, and legallyy becomes 
a party to the demise of Americanism and all liberty. 

It is clear that to accomplish, under the U. N. Charter, equality and justice 
among nations, a rigid mold for a world government must be created. This 
would necessarily compress all nations, regardless of their development, into 
the measure of the least, or at best a determined mean between the most advanced’ 
and the least developed country thus turning back the clock of progress, stultify- 
ing humanity and totally arresting civilization’s forward march. 

If, to secure civilization from extinction by an atomic bomb, the nations of 
the world must be devitalized, member nations of the U. N. have only exchanged 
their method of extinction from death by atomic radiation to slow death by dis- 
integration. Many would prefer the quicker method of extermination, to the 
slower process. 

The people of the United States, consciously or unconsciously, envisioned a 
U. N. organization which would be a forum for the exchange of conflicting 
international problems which might lead to war; a deliberative body which would 
give promise of wise and logical analysis, the weighing and resolvement of 
flammable problems, with a view of preventing their explosion. 

To say that the U. N. is the “last best hope of the world,” as is so frequently 
stated, in itself, is an emanation and invention of the pragmatists who affirm— 
“There is no absolute.” It is the anti-Christ. It leaves the Creator out of his 
own creation, substitutes and accepts the U. N. Charter as the last and best 
effort of man’s reason and intelligence. It contradicts the foundational concep- 
tion of the United States Government, it insults the intelligence and reason 
of the people. The loosely organized United Nations, its confused aims, and 
negative approach, its utter absence of the science of ontology—makes of it,. 
fundamentally, a danger to humanity, and a broken reed upon which to rely. 
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Dr. Norton, previously referred to, and in the same book, suggests an appeal- 
ing idea for the organization of a society of nations, founded upon a collective 
guaranty of the individual nation’s right, and preservation of its particular type 
of government and sovereignty of its national character, these to be guaranteed 
py all for each, and held inviolate. He visualizes a forum of Nations of the 
world, founded upon realities of human nature, taking into consideration the 
differences in civilizations, as each has evolved its own thinking, national expe- 
rience, and living laws. Here appears a constructive and positive approach to 
collective consideration of world problems. (See p. 271, The Taming of the 
Nations.) Such an approach would recognize first, the right of all peoples to 
develop their own civilization and culture, according to their own concepts and 
norms. It would implement justice as the U. N. does not, it would be a con- 
crete application of human rights in collective form ; surely, as much an inherent 
right of every nation as the recognition of the unalienable right of the individual. 

Here is a realistic, intelligent, positive, and logical basis upon which nations 
could come together with confidence to consider their common interests. They 
could proudly pool their own highest concepts as to what would further a better 
world in which each would make his contribution to universal betterment. In 
such an association of varying types of government, religious philosophy, political 
and economic differences, the leven of the best would work—inspiring national 
improvements from within a nation itself. Further, it would eliminate the 
natural resistance bound to appear in any association where the approach to 
unity is based on regimented or outwardly imposed change. It would atomati- 
cally inspire cooperation. 

A society of nations bound not to infringe on the individuality of any other 
nation should head off psychological or cold war. It would prevent the under- 
mining propaganda from which the United States now suffers through subsidiary 
appendages of the United Nations. It would not usurp the prerogatives of Diety. 
It would do away with the hurt national pride, fear of the more powerful nations, 
minimize international jealousies, and the smarting sense of national inferiority, 
from which smaller nations suffer. 

Until such an organization can be brought into existence, the United States 
would do well to heed hte advice of St, Paul, the Apostle, to Timothy, “keep that 
which is committed to thy trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings * * *.” 

After 10 years of painful international excursions in the field of mutual se- 
curity, repeated humiliating failures, ignoble compromises with principle, and as 
our Secretary of State so realistically described it when NATO fell, “agonized 
reappraisal,” is it not time for a belated but calm reappraisal? A taking of stock 
in our own national household. With an idea of getting new sights and bear- 
ings, a better sense of direction for evident destination—survival: 

The business of the United States Government and her one commodity is 
freedom—the people’s freedom—it is a sacred trust for posterity, and a light in 
the world. The obligation of every department of the Government, executive, 
legislative, and courts, and their every official, is to safeguard this single com- 
modity, to maintain it without compromise, and to always keep an economic 
and political position of unhampered mobility. Then her light may, with pene- 
trating rays, reveal to all the world, the source of her derived greatness and 
power. 

Beyond question, experience indicates the need for this solemn rededication to 
the infinite principles upon which this Nation has grown great, the only nation 
in the world unequivocally founded upon the undefeatable law of God—a prin- 
ciple which has, since this Nation’s inception, drawn freedom-loving people from 
every nation in the world. Many helped to build this Nation and make it what 
it is because they understood its spiritual message. This Nation, true to her 
first alliance, has an impenetrable armor. She has within herself all the seeds 
of peace and progress essential for her defense, and needs no “ism,” imported 
from any nation. Weshould stop trying to force our methods upon other nations, 
often at complete variance with their basic concepts and development. 


THIS WITHDRAWAL WITHOUT ANY IDEA OF ISOLATION 


On the contrary, with a renewed, enhanced spirit of wisdom and good will— 
characterizing her good and considerate neighborliness, helping nations, as she 
always has when calamity overtakes them—standing ready to help in time of 
economic stress, any nation which requests assistance, and shows evidence of 
helping itself. When this is done, as a natural part of the spiritual light of this 
Nation, it will again attract the peoples of the world. We will continue to draw 
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to our shores, those individuals who understand our national significance—then 
we shall recover the impaired respect of European countries—impaired or lost 
because of our overzealous munificence and vulgarly flaunted power. In time 
we may again earn “face” and the confidence of the peoples of the East. 


LET US CONFIDENTIALLY, COURAGEOUSLY, FUFILL OUR NATIONAL DESTINY 


In conclusion, I respectfully ask a question of this committee, and indeed, of 
all our legislators: The Constitution of the United States of America, provides 
that all powers not specifically delegated to our representatives, continue to be 
vested in the people and State. Where, then, does there exist any authority for 
the Congress, as a whole, or in part, to vote this Nation into any world govern- 
ment, association or organization where the price is relinquishment of the least 
of our national sovereignty—without a referendum vote of all of the people? 


Mr. Davis. Mrs. R. L. Hebson. 
STATEMENT OF MRS. R. L. HEBSON, CORAL GABLES, FLA. 


Mrs. Hxerson. I am present, but I will file a report or a written 
paper. My views have been expressed so well today, I do not think 
it Is necessary to repeat it. We are running short of time, and I will 
do that. 

Senator Hottanp. Are you here in a representative capacity, Mrs. 
Hebson ? 

Mrs. Herson. I am a member of many fine organizations which have 
been represented here today, and I have done “quite a bit of work in 
Washington with an organization which was supporting the U. N, 
and the Marshall plan. 

Senator Hottanp. You will file, then, a written statement promptly 
for the record ? 

Mrs. Hepron. I will. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you very much. 

(The statement referred to was not received prior to the printing 
of the record. ) 

Mr. Davis. Richard Hirsch. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD HIRSCH, WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Mr. Hirscn. I am Richard Hirsch. I am a radio commentator and 
news analyst, residing in West Palm Beach, Fla. I speak solely as an 
American citizen by birth and by conviction. 

Regardless of its merits the U. N. is a fact of history—10 rather 
deplorable years of history. It cannot be erased overnight as we might 
deactivate some agency of our own Government whic he experience has 
proved ineffective or wasteful. The sad precedent of the League of 
Nations is an example of the survival of an international body long 
after its existence has become meaningless and illogical, and suggests 
that the U. N. cannot be killed by our simple withdrawal. If this is 
true and if, then, we will have to live with the U. N. as a fact for some 
time to come, what are, in the most vital interests of these United 
States the other harsh facts which we must also face? The first one, 
in my belief, is that the old diplomatic hacks who devised the original 
charter of the U. N., carefully inserted in that document the oldest 
loopholes and escape clauses of their bag of tricks. 
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COMMUNIST ATTEMPTS TO DOMINATE WORLD 


The presence of the Soviet Empire and its annexed dominions in 
the U. N. should have been seen from the start as proof enough that 
the charter was neither a millenium of international peace through law 
nor did it hold within it even the seeds of the much heralded one world 
of a democracy of nations: The men of Moscow, raised in the terror of 
all things foreign, bred in the hatred of the world still outside of their 

p, would never have let themselves become subordinate to any 

w or effective legal body that could threaten their master plan for 
the enslavement of the world. In fact, Soviet Russia only joined 
and fostered the U. N. because the illusions which it generated served 
the purposes of the great Soviet lie. 

Of all the illusions created by the deceptive verbiage of the present 
U. N. Charter the most helpful to the Soviets has been the “one world 
or none” line of thinking. On the one hand, the U. N. by its very struc- 
ture, could never become a world-governing body able to threaten the 
sovereignty of the Red Empire while, on the other hand, it could help 
and has helped to sanction the step-by-step expansion of Soviet 
dominion to the point where within a few years we might be faced 
with the actuality of one world in its crudest power terms: A totally 
Red world, with this country a small continental island lost and 
isolated in the Red tide of the enslaved nations around it. 

Under this threat from Moscow we are faced with only these alter- 
natives—1 world, and a Red one; or 2 worlds, with some hope of un- 
easy balance until such time as we may put enough life into our free 
world to overbalance, restrain, and eventually force the Red world 
tocontract and, therefore, to disintegrate. 


TWO WORLDS SUGGESTED 


The thought leads me, as an observer and as a citizen, to submit the 
following suggestions : If we cannot extricate ourselves from the U. N., 
and history makes it clear that this is not a realistic objective at this 
stage and if, further, even the most generous, the most humane and 
the most appealing provisions of the present U. N. Charter are but 
dangerous illusions tying our hands while they leave Moscow free 
to crush the free nations one by one and bit by bit into its Empire, 
then the U. N. Charter must be revised and we must guide this revision 
as one step toward the creation of two worlds in clear contrast. 

This is still, at this late date, an ambitious objective: the free world 
is not as yet an entity of unified power. Our survival requires such 
an entity. To this end, if we must live with a renovated U. N. in our 
midst, let’s see to it that we make of it a tool openly dedicated to give 
some reality to an organized free world under realistic, and effective 
American leadership. 

Facing the Godless world of Moscow we should find the faith, the 
wisdom, and the courage for such leadership: For, in God we trust. 


CLOSING OF HEARING 


Senator Hotianp. Thank you very much. I understand that we 
are about to wind up. 
I think it is a highly democratic type of hearing when we hear 
all of the witnesses who wanted to be heard in this great and magic 
42435—55—pt. 9—11 
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area of this State, as well as those who have come from other parts 
of the State also just about as magic, as far as that is concerned, 
Before I wind up this hearing, I am going to yield to the mayor of 
this city for such brief observations as he will make, and then I shall 
adjourn the committee. 

ayor Aronovitz. 


CLOSING COMMENTS OF THE MAYOR 


Mayor Aronovirz. Senator, we certainly are indebted to you and 
Senator Smith for coming here. 

I am a country lawyer who came up here from a little town of Key 
West, so I do not profess to know too much about the answers of and 
upon such a great problem. 

I think one thing that has been demonstrated here is that there is 
such great love of America and its principles and its Constitution, 
that men and women are willing to fight and die for it, and have con- 
troversy about it, as has been exhibited here. 

I did want to make a few observations. I am quite certain that 
religious laws and manmade laws are such that so long as we shall 
have human beings in the world there will be people who will not 
observe those laws. 

That leads me to the conclusion that we do not tear down the 
churches or the courthouses but, on the contrary, we seek in a rational 
way to improve the habits and the conduct of people. 

I am certain, too, that the greatest principles on earth were estab- 
enti by Christ and Moses, and neither of them had any armies or 

orce. 

I am also convinced that while they have not stopped murder and 
cheating and lying and robbing, I am certain they have been the great- 
est force for good in the world. 

I am also certain that there is much confusion and misunderstand- 
ing on the part of many sincere people. 

How can anyone stop in his pursuit of improving humanity, in try- 
ing to meet together? If the United Nations were to adopt the prin- 
ciple of disbanding, then, perhaps we could have solved this problem 
here today. But not having met or by having adjourned within 5 
minutes after we had met, we could have solved the problem; so we 
must meet together. 

I am also convinced that there has been much good, even from the 
most rabid opposition to these United Nations. 

I think the sensibilities of human beings are involved. 

To me, the witness Clyde Vining made admirable commonsense, that 
in a study of the language that has been promulgated for the pur- 
poses of education, there are many things that are said and have been 
written that impinge and infringe upon the sensibilities of American 
citizens. 

I feel also that where we assume duties, we assume responsibilities, 
and the responsibility, I think, in some way has not kept abreast of 
the duty, and that responsibility is to watch and to observe all these 
things which have angered and displeased so many good citizens, 
such as infiltration. 

I am sure that the FBI is watching it, but somehow or other, I, too, 
who very strongly support the United Nations in its pursuit of man- 
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kind’s hope, feel that in one way or another there has not been suffi- 
cient vigilance. 

I believe that no human being should be destroyed in any part of the 
world, but I cannot help feeling that I am too insignificant to try to 
gave all the human beings of the world. 

One other thought: I think the basic reason for not having force 
to preserve peace with respect to the veto power, lies mainly in this 
country in the fact that we want to make sure that no other nation 
will come along, and in one way or another, two or more nations get 
involved in something which may not be of any concern directly, except 
the concern of ourselves being human beings, and not wanting others 
to destroy themselves, we want to make sure we will not be required 
to sacrifice our own lives. ’ 

That being true, it seems to me whatever solution may be in the 
provinces of the world, it must never be where anybody else can compel 
the people of this country to engage in the use of force. 

One final thought: I believe that this is the most admirable way of 
finding out the feelings and the wishes of the people, and I have 
learned in my limited service here in Miami, that no matter how 
strong the opposition may be about a given idea, that somewhere 
along the line we learn from all, and we try to gain from our experi- 
ence, and we improve. 

I am frank to say that some of the opposition have used such rabid 
language on occasion, that it seemed unreasonable, but I was glad to 
hear it, too. 

We learn. So in this goodwill spirit, I think great and much 
good can be done for the improvement in responsibility for carrying 
out those provisions which we now have. We may eliminate the 
fears of those who oppose so strongly, and doing that, probably it will 
broaden the mental approach of those who have these fears into see- 
ing that we must have some way of solving the world’s problems. 

Thank you very much, and thank you, Senator. 


CLOSING COMMENTS OF SENATOR HOLLAND 


Senator Hotxianp. Before we adjourn, a comment or two that I 
would like to make. 

First, an expression of the great appreciation to your distinguished 
mayor and to those whom he has brought to his assistance, Mr. Hay- 
ward, president of the foreign affairs committee of the Miami Cham- 
ber of Commerce; and Mr. ed Desmond, executive vice president of 
the foreign affairs department of the Miami Chamber; Mrs. Emily 
Savage—I understand she is from the Jaycee-Etts—the timer; and 
several members of the J. C.’s who, as an organization, have earned 
the thanks of all of us. 

I have several names here. If this does not cover them all, I hope 
Mr. Hayward will furnish us with a more complete list. I have Mr. 
John Davis, an attorney, who is a director, I believe, of the Miami 
J. C.’s, and had charge of the witness table; Mr. Don McLaughlin, 
vice president of the 7. C.’s, who had charge of the motorcade; and 
workers Mr. Stanley Pred, active member of the J. G.’s, an usher, - 
and who distributed the statements; Mr. George Drake, an attorney, 
and also a director of the Miami J. C.’s, who worked all day here 
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very hard, and served as an usher. I am sure there were others, 
and I hope the list will be made complete in justice to all. 

I have two additional names: Sanford Freed, a director of the 
Miami J. C.’s; and Maurice Kerr, also a director of the Miami J. C.’s, 

I cannot too greatly express our appreciation to all of you for com- 
ing at this time to this meeting. 

At the height of the attendance on quick computation I decided 
there were about 400 in the room, and while the number is considerabl 
reduced now, so is the hour considerably later than when we started. 
It is now about 5: 30. 

However, as long as the day has been, I call your attention to the 
fact that some 3 or 4 of the members of the subcommittee, not to men- 
tion the Senate as a whole, have themselves on one occasion spoken 
longer than the entire time of the hearing today, in defense of what 
we regarded, at least, as important rights of the people of the United 
States. We are not preparing to surrender or give up rights that 
we regard as important. 


RECORD OF COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


May I say that [ think you should know such things as these: Sena- 
tor George, our distinguished chairman, lost a dearly beloved son in 
the war, World War No. II. He knows firsthand something about 
war. 

Senator Mansfield was a very distinguished and highly decorated 
marine; Senator Knowland was serving in Europe when he was ap- 
pointed to the United States Senate; T think you have seen that in 
the paper. 

Various other members of the subcommittee have had similar experi- 
ence in the defense of our country and in the serving of our country 
in time of war. 

Another member of the committee had 3 years in the Marines, 2 
years of which were in the Pacific, in such places as Saipan, and 
Okinawa, with a rifle in his hands, so we know what it means to stand 
up for and defend the United States. 

You are not, therefore, entrusting this question to people who know 
nothing about love of country or about service of country. 


IMPORTANCE OF PATIENCE 


May I say and make one more observation: I think this needs to 
be made and, perhaps, since I have a few more gray hairs than most of 
you, I can make it with a little more timeliness. 

We American people are an impatient lot. We are so used to success 
and quite prompt success in everything we undertake, that we get 
frustrated very quickly, more quickly than some of the other peoples 
of the earth. 

We have abundant reason to feel frustrated in our inability to suc- 
ceed in this 10-year-old effort. 

Yet most of us are parents, and I do not think we would have 
expected a very great measure of the stature from our children when 
* they are 10 years old. 

do not think, when we look back at what happened to our own coun- 
try, that we could find much to comfort us or to promise what we have 
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attained, if we took the period 10 years after the Declaration of Inde- 
ndence. 

It is occasion for us to think deeply, occasion for us to contend very 
actively for what we believe in. But I feel strongly that it is neces- 
sary for all of us to be patient in considering this terribly important 
question, to be patient not only with the question and the great size of 
it and ourselves, but to be patient with others who do not see the thing 
just as we do. It is obvious from this day’s hearing that many people, 
with fine backgrounds of service, have come to different opinions and 
recommendations, and feel that different courses should be followed 
by this great Nation of ours at the time of its supremest test and very 
great challenge. 

It has been a pleasure to meet here with you under the shelter of 
these palm trees, and to find people thinking so vigorously about their 


country’s good. 

I appreciate your attendance, and in the name of the subcommittee, 
I thank you, and we will now adjourn sine die. 

(Whereupon, at 5: 30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 

(The following statements were received by the subcommittee sub- 
sequently :) 

For AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1955. 

Re: March 18, Miami Hearing. 


Hon. WALTER F’. GEORGE, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GEORGE: Will you kindly incorporate for For America the 
enclosed article, Expel the Outlaw, in the final hearing record on the revision of 
the U. N. Charter, which was held in Miami on March 18. 

Sincerely yours, 
BoNNER FELLERS, National Director. 


ExPeL THE OUTLAW 


WEEKLY STUDY PLAN NO. 3, MARCH 1955 


The United Nations, now 10 years old, has not yet learned to walk. Far from 
building world peace, the U. N. has established a permanent international stage 
on which godless communism is given a daily forum for hate, recrimination, and 
moral aggression. 

For all of this, since 1945 the United States Treasury has paid directly more 
than $400 million to sustain U. N. programs and activities. And American tax- 
payers have provided another $250 million in added executive expenditures inci- 
dental to U. N. participation. In return for this huge outlay, U. N. organizations 
have achieved limited technical and humanitarian goals. 

But the principal world impact of U. N. activities during these 10 years has 
been to increase the prestige and vocal range of communism in all its evil work. 
When the U. N. was established in 1945, communism enslaved about about 200 
million people in the Soviet Union. Today, terroristic communism holds sway 
over some 800 million souls in Europe and Asia. Roughly one-third of the world’s 
population is now under Communist influence or control. 

Since 1945, Kremlin dictators have frustrated constructive efforts toward peace 
by the exercise of 67 U. N. vetoes. 

In Korea, the world saw its first United Nations war. That war lasted 3 
years, and ended precisely where it began. It cost the United States 143,000 
battle casualties and some $20 billion. Today, the U. N. and Korean freedom 
still stand frozen and frightened at the 38th parallel. 

In his press conference of February 23, 1955, President HKisenhower alluded 
to the tremendous lack of success in recent U. N. endeavors. 
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World opinion appears to be jelling upon the conviction that the only hope of 
building world peace is to reorganize the U. N. from top to bottom, and start aj 
over again—without the Communist powers. 

The ideal of peace was the core of the U. N. dream. Yet there was not one day 
between the establishment of the U. N. in 1945, and the Indochina cease-fire jp 
August 1954 when the world was not bedeviled by a shooting war somewhere— 
always with Kremlin dictators stirring the witches’ broth. 

Following the Indochina cease-fire, there was a period of almost 6 months of 
tentative peace before communism unleased her next world disturbance in Red 
China’s publicly announced plan to invade Formosa. 

This is the whole story of the first 10 years of the United Nations’ contriby. 
tion to world peace—almost 6 months without a shooting war. 

Communism thus has branded itself as a complete and total world outlaw and 
international brigand. 

Not until communism is disbarred from all civilized intercourse may the world 
hope to resume the true paths of peace. 

The logical place to begin is in a reconstituted U. N. without the Soviet Union 
or any other Communist state. The world has learned, at great cost, that you 
can’t do business with communism. 

If there is any hope for the ideals of the U. N., that hope lies in a new orgap- 
ization, in which Alger Hiss and his ilk can have no creative part. 

In recreating the U. N., provision should be made to permit limited member. 
ship to governments-in-exile representing the Communist satellite areas, if those 
exiled governments pledge faithful support of U. N. ideals and the ultimate exter. 
mination of communism in their homelands. 

This would bring into the U. N. all the scattered and now impotent voices of 
freedom in the satellite areas—at present denied any world form for their poig- 
nant protest against Kremlin savagery. 

Once the U. N. is created as a meeting place and true citadel of freedom, the 
way would be clear for genuine international cooperation among sovereign states 
for peace, progress, and ever-broadening world prosperity. 

The monumental failures of the Hiss-type U. N. are soon told: 

The U.N. has not stopped aggression. 

U. N. has not stopped cold-war infiltration, sabotage and subversion the world 
around. 

U. N. has not limited armaments, or contributed anything to the peacetime 
application of atomic power. 

U. N. has not contributed to world economic stability through broader com- 
mercial intercourse nor has it contributed aught to the security of foreign capi- 
tal investment and development—the one great need of the world today. 

The prestige given communism by the Soviet Union’s influential place in the 
U. N. has contributed considerably to the suffocation of freedom movements in 
the satellite countries. In many historical instances, the U. N. has served chiefly 
as a sounding board for Soviet propaganda against freedom. The black and 
degrading sentiments uttered by the Kremlin’s spokesmen in the U. N. are broad- 
cast by press and radio to the remotest corners of the world; the same senti- 
ments uttered in the Kremlin—without the prestige of the U. N. forum—would 
merit no second thought anywhere. 

Communism controls 5 votes in the U. N. Assembly—3 for the Soviet Union 
and 1 each for Poland and Czechoslovakia. With 5 votes out of 60, the Kremlin 
dictators—by the veto route—have obstructed and frustrated for 10 long years, 
every constructive move toward world peace. 

All the principal world powers have been ready for 7 years to enter into an 
agreement to control production of atomic weapons. The Soviet Union, alone, 
will not assent to the necessary airtight provisions for international policing of 
the agreement. The whole venture has been mired since birth in the Commu- 
nists’ willful obstruction. 

The Kremlin has manipulated the entire U. N. machinery in a way to strengthen 
world communism on every continent, while at the same time weakening and 
dividing the defenders of freedom on secondary issues. 

Spain, Ireland, Portugal, Austria, Italy, Finland, Japan, Indochina, the Re- 
public of Korea, Jordan, Ceylon, and Nepal have been kept out of the U. N. by 
Soviet vetoes. All of these nations have great strength to contribute to the work 
of freedom. Only by the power of communism in the U. N. are they denied a 
voice for peace, 

On the other hand, the whole world has been tormented and frustrated for 6 
long years by the Kremlin’s ceasless clamor to admit Red China to U. N. mem- 
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bership. We hear daily the U. N. debate pro and con on Red China’s application— 
but never a word in favor of the 12 free nations which have never been admitted 
to membership. 

It would be difficult to discover more compelling evidence of the complete 
domination of U. N. programs and activities by the forces of world communism. 
Free nations hardly dare apply for membership; but Red China’s application for 
an unlawful seat in the U. N. throbs daily in the ears of all the world. 

Four United States Presidents and five Secretaries of State refused, over a 
period of 16 years, to recognize the lawless and godless regime of communism in 
the Soviet Union. One of history’s best records of our reasons for this bipartisan 
policy of nonintercourse with communism was presented by Bainbridge Colby, 
Secretary of State under Woodrow Wilson, in 1920—13 years before Franklin 
D. Roosevelt extended the magic wand of formal recognition to world-wrecking 
communism. Colby’s words still might serve well as the preamble to a new 
U. N. Charter outlawing all Communist nations. 

Said Secretary Colby, in 1920: 

“It is not possible for the Government of the United States to recognize the 
present rulers of Russia as a Government with which the relations common to 
friendly governments can be maintained. This conviction has nothing to do with 
any particular political or social structure which the Russian people themselves 
may see fit to embrace. It rests upon a wholly different set of facts. These facts, 
which none dispute, have convinced the Government of the United States, against 
its will, that the existing regime in Russia is based upon the negation of every 
principle of honor and good faith, and every usage and convention, underlying 
the whole structure of international law—the negation, in short, of every prin- 
ciple upon which it is possible to base harmonious and trustful relations, whether 
of nations or of individuals. 

“The responsible leaders of the regime have frequently and openly boasted that 
they are willing to sign agreements and undetakings with foreign powers while 
not having the slightest intention of observing such undertakings or carrying out 
such agreements. * * * 

“Indeed, upon numerous occasions, the responsible spokesmen of this power, 
and its official agencies, have declared that it is their understanding that the 
very existence of Bolshevism in Russia, the maintenance of their own rule, 
depends, and must continue to depend, upon the occurrence of revolutions in all 
other great civilized nations, including the United States, which will overthrow 
and destroy their governments and set up Bolshevist rule in their stead. They 
have made it quite plain that they intend to use every means, including, of 
course, diplomatic agencies, to promote such revolutionary movements in other 
countries. * * * 

“Inevitably, therefore, the diplomatic service of the Bolshevist Government 
would become a channel for intrigues and the popaganda of revolt against the 
institutions and laws of countries with which it was at peace, which would be 
an abuse of friendship to which enlightened governments cannot subject them- 
selves.” 

All of this sound historical logic was rejected and repudiated, first in 1983 when 
Roosevelt recognized Russia, and again in 1945 when the Soviet Union was 
admitted into the U. N. 

Alger Hiss was a principal architect of the U. N. At the historic Yalta Con- 
ference of February 1945, which set the date for the April San Francisco meeting 
creating the U. N., Hiss was at the right hand of the feeble and dying President 
Roosevelt. When the question arose of 3 votes for the Soviet Union, against 1 
for the United States, the matter was referred to a special committee of experts. 
This committee, as the world learned some 8 years later, consisted of Gladwin 
Jebb for Great Britain, Gromyko for the Kremlin, and Alger Hiss for the United 
States. This was the committee which finally agreed that the U. S. S. R. should 
have three votes in the U. N. 

Senator Karl E. Mundt, of South Dakota, who was for many years a member 
of the House Committee on Un-American Activities, has devoted many months 
to constructing an hour-by-hour chronology of the Yalta deliberations. He told 
the Senate on January 25, 1950: 

“It is more than an item of passing interest that we hear how Alger Hiss was 
moving into positions of influence and authority at Yalta. First (in Washing- 
ton), he was 1 of a group of 6 advisors to the Secretary of State to make up the 
advance preparations for Yalta. * * * 

“Then, we find him being included among those sitting with the President on 
the porch at Yalta reviewing proposals for the daily agenda at the conference. 
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Then we see him selected as one of those sitting behind the President in the inner 
council chamber, to counsel with him, to whisper suggestions to him, to make his 
influence felt on matters of vital significance, and to supply the President with 
information, or misinformation, as the case might be, for making world-shatter- 
ing and world-shaking decisions.” * * * 

When the U. N. was established at San Francisco in April—July 1945, Alger 
Hiss was the Secretary General of the conference, with a staff of 300 hand-picked 
assistants in the Secretariat. Time magazine then reported : 

“Alger Hiss will be an important figure there. As Secretary-General, managing 
the agenda, he will have a lot to say behind the scenes about who gets the breaks.” 

The 10-year history of the U. N. since 1945 tells the world eloquently, and 
tragically, who got the breaks—pagan communism. 

The world will not continue forever in the web of intrigue woven by Hiss at 
Yalta and San Francisco. The U. N. Charter, so largely contrived by Alger Hiss 
10 years ago, must be destroyed, abandoned, and forgotten before the world may 
make even a start toward peace. 

The United Nations Charter, as we now see so clearly, was only a gigantic bear 
trap—a carefully wrought scheme to clothe communism in robes of respectability 
and give it a place at the world council table. 

The one outstanding historical accomplishment of the U. N. has been to breathe 
the breath of life into discredited, pagan communism, give it a voice in the coun- 
cils of freedom, and intimate daily access to all the political and military secrets 
of the world. 

And all of this mischief, under the Hiss design, has been sustained and sup- 
ported by the United States Treasury, which, overall, has contributed roughly 
one-half of all U. N. costs since 1945. 

It’s time for a new start—without communism in the world’s family circle. 





STATEMENT OF FE. P. Fripp, CoRAL GABLES, FLA. 


Through ignorance of your procedure rule, requiring previous application in 
order to be heard, I was unable to speak before your committee hearing in 
Miami, March 18, and being a genuine American—not one of the U. N. propagated 
sacrilegious—1 race, 1 world hybrids—I am now writing to protest to your 
committee our country continuing to remain tied up with this United Nations 
thing. 

Our forefathers endured the awful sacrifices of the War of the Revolution, 
as exemplified in the terrible suffering of George Washington’s army at Valley 
Forge, to free our country from the rule of a foreign nation—one which was the 
most civilized and enlightened of the world—and I will not now desecrate their 
memory in agreeing that their and my country will now cast aside the glorious 
heritage of freedom their sacrifices bequeathed us, by submitting to the dictation 
and rule of this United Nations thing; a polyglot of mostly small barbarian 
nations about the globe and including as a commanding member our arch enemy, 
Communist Russia, the most tyrannical government since Western civilization 
entered the modern era, sitting as an equal partner with the United States and 
other nations with long-established constitutions of law, order, and a respect 
of the rights of man. And now another of our enemies, Red China, is about to 
be admitted, on the same equal footing, to join forces with the Soviet and other 
Communists in the U.N. against us. 

An example of these small barbarian nations of a million or two that sit on 
an equal footing with our own rich and powerful democracy and other nations 
of like long experience with representative constitutional government, is the 
little Negro so-called Republic of Liberia, in Africa, 90 percent of whose popula- 
tion consists of tribes of primitive blacks only recently emerged from savagery, 
and whose constitution prohibits suffrage to all whites; and grants it only to the 
Negros who own land. To admit such nations on an equal footing with our 
rich, powerful country and other important, democratic nations, is so preposterous 
and asinine as to defy definition. 

The Bible says; “By their fruits ye shall know them.” Let us then examine 
the fruit of this United Nations thing as developed by the Korean war, and ac- 
cordingly judge it: 

After 3 years of the Korean war, of the 60 members of the United Nations, 
which had voted to go into Korea and stop aggression, only 17 contributed a 
single soldier, sailor, or airman to the resistance of aggression. Outside of the 
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United States, the other 16 contributed armed forces in the insignificant amount 
of 45,000—while the remaining 43 members contributed absolutely nothing. The 
United States alone contributed more than 450,000, and we rotated better than a 
million men through the Korean theater of war. The little Republic of Korea, 
which was the victim of the aggression, supplied more than 600,000. 

This means that of the 60 members of the U. N. the United States supplied 
more than 90 percent of the resources and better than 90 percent of the man- 
power. When the forces of the Republic of Korea, not being a member of the 
U. N. (having been kept out by a Russian veto); are now added to those of the 
United States, it means that our two nations alone supplied better than 90 percent 
of the manpower. 

Does this indicate that the United Nations is an effective instrument of collec- 
tive security? The answer must come back emphatically in the negative. 

Our U. N. associates so tied us down that a stalemate was all that could be 
gained after 3 years of struggle in Korea. We were denied the right of hot pur- 
suit and the enemy was protected in his sanctuary across the Yalu. 

Thus in the futile sacrifice of tens of thousands of our young manhood and 
the dissipation of billions in treasure, we not only failed to defeat Red China, as 
we readily could have done, and stop the Communist aggression, but instead, by 
allowing the appearance that Red China had defeated the powerful United 
States, created for her such prestige in Asia that she now poses a real and serious 
threat and menace—as she and communism stand triumphant in Asia. 

Better by far for both us and democracy throughout the world had we gone 
alone into Korea, free of the entangling and ruinous alliance with the U. N., 
with its paltry assistance. We would then have gone ahead and driven Red 
China and her ally, Russia, out of Korea, ending their aggression ; and we would 
not now have this awesome Red China menace hanging over us. 

With this example of United Nations futility would you risk the future of our 
country and the safety of our people upon the collective ability of the U. N. to 
function in the event of aggression? The answer likewise must be thundered 
back in the negative. It is right now miserably failing in its efforts to compose 
the differences between little Israel and Egypt. Where then would it be when 
powerful nations, as the United States and Russia, were involved? 

Whenever the rule and dictation of the U. N. being inflicted upon this country 
(once the land of the free and brave) is referred to, the U. N. devotees pro- 
test that there is none. But did not the U. N. rule—and ruin us in the Korean 
war, dictating the whole war policy, although we and the little Republic of Korea 
supplied more than 95 percent of the resources and manpower? And are not 
American judges handing down decisions in our courts abrogating internal laws 
of our States, because they conflict with the United Nations Charter. And why 
shouldn’t they conflict, I would like to know. 

Then too, has not our Supreme Court recently rendered a racial decision, based 
not on the laws of the land nor on precedent (the Supreme Court had formerly, 
when more ably constituted, ruled exactly the opposite on the same identical 
question, as had numerous other courts) but in strict conformity with United 
Nations’ tenents on the subject? Many believe the decision was so ordained. 

Thank you to give serious consideration to these factual arguments. 
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